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<g URGENT DEFICIENCIES. 



Committee on Appropriations, 

Saturday, January 6, 1900, 

The subcommittee having under consideration the urgent deficiency appropriation 
bill this day met, Hon. Joseph G. Cannon in the chair. 

WAR DEPARTMENT. 

TEMPORARY CLERKS. 

STATEliENT OF MB. JOHN C. SCOFIEU), CHIEF CLEBE, WAR 

DEiPABTMENT. 

The Chairman. This item here seems to be an estimate for $150,000 for the tempo- 
rary force made necessary by the Spanish war, and it was to provfde for the commg 
year, if I recollect aright, imtil the 1st of April. 

Mr. ScoFiELD. The 31st of March, inclusive. 

The Chairman. Now you submit $150,000 deficiency for* the remainder of the fis- 
cal year. Now, first, is the continuation of that force necessary for the balance of 
this year? 

Mr. ScoFiELD. Unquestionably. 

The Chairman. In the average a pretty good force? 

Mr. ScopiELD. The average is an excellent force. Some of the force are very 
superior; others are not so good, but the average is excellent. 

The Chairman. If you would take those under the classified service and put them 
together and mix them up and cut out a block in numbers equal to this, does this 
force fairly average what such a block would be ? 

Mr. ScoFiELD. I think, perhaps, at present it would. There was a time when it 
would not, but we have lopped off 

The Chairman. Lopped off and educated? 

Mr. ScopiELD. And educated ; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. I might ask you in that connection, with the enlargement of the 
Army to 100,000 men temporarily — I mean temporarily for the remainder, practically, 
of the coming fiscal year, saying nothing about what may be followed thereafter — in 
your judgment will the retention of this force, or such a force substantially equal to 
it, be necessary for the coming fiscal year? 

Mr. ScoFiELD. Undoubtedly, substantially equal to it. We hope and want to 
reduce the force as fast as the interests of the public service will permit. That is 
the constant tendency, but there is no indication at present of being able to do it. 

The Chairman. I suppose the Spanish war, with the quantity of men in service, 
with statements of accounts, etc., and the increase in the Army, leaves a large after- 
math that has to be cleared up? 

Mr. ScopiELD. That is exactly the situation. There are a great many things 
which we have to do which are really superfluous, but which we can not avoid natu- 
rallv. We get a great deal of correspondence which does not strictly pertain to us. I 
could cite instances — matters which are in the nature of the aftermath you speak of. 
Matters connected with, or which rather belong to, the Auditor for the War Depart- 
ment, frequently come to us in the way of complaints from claimants that the Auditor 
has disallowed them, and we have to advise them that the Auditor for the War 
Department is a Treasury official. That is superfluous work, but we have to answer 
them, and that makes work. That is simply an illustration, and we have a great many 
letters asking for appointments in the Army and under the civil force, which are 
superfluous and unnecessary in the sense we ca,n not give them; but they continue to 
write if we do not answer them, and every letter adds so much to the burden of the 
Department. 
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• ^ 

The Chairman. In other words, the sovereign, the people being the sovereign, 
whether they ask with full knowledge in all cases, from your standpoint, are entitled 
to attention? 

Mr. ScoFiELD. Yes, sir; we are public servants. 

Mr. Van Voorhis. I want to inquire if the temporary force has been reduced or 
whether it is as great now as at other times? 

Mr. ScoFiELD. It has fluctuated a great deal. The temporary force now is per- 
haps a little less in numbers than what it was at its highest point, but it fluctuates. 
We may have a call to-morrow from some bureau for three or four extra clerks to do 
work rendered necessary. Here is another thing which might happen: We very 
frequently have resolutions and requests from Congress for certain information: It 
takes you gentlemen thirty minutes to get it through, and it takes four or five days, 
or possibly longer, for a large force of clerks to answer the resolution; and all of 
those things take people off from the regular work, and the regular work perhaps 
gets in arrears and perhaps necessitates longer hours and a slightly additional force. 

The Chairman. Those people were appointed without reference to the civil-service 
law? 

Mr. ScoPiELD. Absolutely. 

The Chairman. Appointed for their real or supposed efficiency, and you say they 
have become fairly efficient? 

Mr. ScoFiELD. Yes, sir. Let me say right here, if you will permit me, we had to 
appoint them that way. The demand came upon us very suddenly, and you would 
be amazed to know and could hardly realize without actual experience how difficult 
it is to get good people of high grade for the Government service in an emergency. 
There are plenty of average people, but what Ve needed under the great stress and 
pressure of affairs were exceptionally qualified men. 

The Chairman. You find that under any system? 

Mr. ScoFiELD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Livingston. You would not have gotten that extra class of clerks any more 
out of the civil service than out of these people; or, let me put it in another way: If 
you turned all of the temporary clerks down to-day and filled them from the classi- 
fied service, would you get as good clerks? 

Mr. ScoFiELD. Oh, I think we would. 

The Chairman. Would they be as efficient to-day? 

Mr. ScoFiELD. If the present temporary force was wiped out to-daj^, and we were 
obliged to fill them from the certification of the Civil Service Commission, as a phys- 
ical fact, our service to-morrow would be less efficient than it was yesterday when the 
present temporary force was in. In other words, there is no question in iriy mind, in 
my sixteen years* experience in the Department, that it takes pretty nearly a year, on 
an average, to make a man of any particular benefit to the service. 

The Chairman. A really high-grade man, you say, to get on an emergency is very 
difficult. I suppose that is not only so in public life, but in private employment? 

Mr. Sc€>FiELD. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. If this appropriation is made as you submit it, will the present 
force substantially remain until the close of the fiscal year? 

Mr. ScoFiELD. That is our expectation. 

The Chairman. You drop out these words, if you will notice, at the bottom of 
page 19: "Persons in the classified service of the Government shall not be eligible 
to appointment under this appropriation, or to be transferred from any position in 
the classified service to positions paid hereunder, etc." Would it not be well to have 
them restored? 

Mr. ScoFiELD. There is no objection to their being restored; the omission was 
unintentional, as far as I know, on the part of the War Department. 

Mr. Livingston. Would you be willing to have it remain just as it was? 

Mr. ScoFiELD. Yes, sir. Of course you are familiar with the history of that. 

Mr. Livingston. I am not. 

Mr. ScoFiELD. Why, it was put. in in this way. With all deference to the com- 
mittee and to the House, I think it was possibly unwise, but it was put in because 
of a belief or rumor that the War Department was appointing men from the classi- 
fied service to high-grade positions on this temporary roll. That was done in one or 
two or perhaps half a dozen instances. For example, we had a $1,600 man on our 
regular roll on the permanent force, and he had been fifteen years in the Depart- 
ment and was an exceptionally qualified man. Under the stress of war affairs he 
was obliged to assume additional duties. He was obliged to perform work of a 
much higher grade; he became, in fact, a chief of a division, if you please, and 
worked long hours and worked hard. In some instances the War Department pro- 
moted that man from $1,600 on the regular roll to $1,800 on the temporary roll 
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The Chairman. And this was cured by this? 
Mr. ScoFiELD. And that was cured by this. 

The Chairman. If we put in the language I have indicated it will not be possible 
to do that. 

Mr. SCOFIELD. No. 

Mr. Livingston. Do you take the eflBciency of these temporary clerks? 

Mr. ScoFiELD. Regularly. 

Mr. Livingston. You have not that with you? 

Mr. ScoFiELD. I have not it with me. We make it up every six months; a process 
of separation and elimination is going on as constantly as we can, and to the extent 
that conditions will permit. I may say I want to call attention to the fact that on the 
temporary force we have made appointments at a very low grade, so low that you 
would be surprised to know. For example, last October there were 172 temporary 
clerks in the Adjutant-General's Office, and out of those only 7 got as high a salary 
as $1,200; 38 got $1,000; 82 got $900, and 38 got $720. 

Mr. Livingston. And, really, these temporary clerks, according to their ability, 
are working cheaper than the others, are really doing the same work for less money? 

Mr. ScoFiELD. I do not want to put it exactly that way, but we put them in on the 
theory you have announced. We put them in because they were inexperienced, at 
the low grades of $720 and $900, and men who were exceptionally qualified — we 'had 
in some mstances a little prehminary examination of a very slight character — we put 
them in at $1,000 and some have since been promoted, when they were found efficient, 
from $720 and $900 up to $1,000 and $1,200, but we brought them in at a very .low 
salary. Now, while you are on this 19th page, it has been suggested that it would 
be well to put the words "continuing," and Imve it read "for continuing the employ- 
ment" instead of "for the employment." 

The Chairman. Would it interfere with the personnel — that is, suppose a clerk is 
found to be unworthy, could you dismiss him? 

Mr. ScoFiELD. I think so. It says, "For continuing the employment of such 
additional temporary force as in the judgment of the Secretary may be proper and 
necessary." ' 

Mr. Van Voorhis. It would still be a temporary force? 

Mr. ScoFiELD. Yes, sir; a man who was inefficient could not be in the judgment 
of the Secretary of War necessary for the prompt and safe dispatch of business. 

Mr. Van Voorhis. You could turn him off and put another on? 

Mr. ScoFiELD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Livingston. You can in the regular service? 

Mr. ScoFiELD. I do not make a point to do that if this will carry without it. 

POSTAGE stamps. 

The Chairman. The next item is for postage stamps for the War Department and 
its bureaus. You estimate $500, and you had $500, and your note seems to explain 
the necessity for the increase. That appropriation is substantially exhausted ? 

Mr. ScoFiELD. Yes, sir ; at the present time. 

printing and binding. 

The Chairman. For printing and binding for the War Department and its bureaus 
vou estimate $100,000. Last year you had $237,000, and the year before — 1898 — you 
had $305,000, and you estimated for $289,300 for the current year with an appropria- 
tion of $212,900. 

Mr. ScoFiELD. We estimated for $289,300, and you gave us $212,900— $76,400 short 
of what we asked. 

Mr. Chairman. What is the status of that appropriation ? 

Mr. ScoFiELD. The status of that appropriation is that it does not exist to-day; it is 
wiped out. 

The Chairman. It has been wholly exhausted? 

Mr. ScoFiELD. Yes, sir. It has only been by maneuvering with the Government 
Printing Office we have been able to do our printing, and they have been very kind 
in treating us with every possible consideration. 

The Chairman. Here is $212,000 substantially consumed in the first six months, 
and you ask for $100,000 more to cover the period for the last six months. The 
printing was most heavy in the first half, I take it from that? 

Mr. ScoFiELD. Just let me remark that $212,000, the total amount, is not the net 
amount available for printing and bindins for the War Department, for the reason 
that $75,000 is reserved for the War Records and $12,000 for the Index Catalogue of 
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the Library of the Surgeon-General's Office, and that leaves a net balance of $125,000 
available for the general printing of the War Department, and we are merely asking 
that same amount for the next six months. 

The Chairman. And in your judgment $100,000 will be enough? 

Mr. ScoFiELD. I am very seriously in doubt whether $100,000 will be. 

The Chairman. Well, that is all you have estimated for. 

^r. ScoFiELD. At this time, because we do not want to ask for any more than we 
need, upon the supposition that the first six months does the greatest amount of 
printing. 

The Chairman. These are all the items? 

Mr. ScoFiELD. Yes, sir. 

MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. ' 

SIGNAL-SERVICE BUREAU. 

STATEMENT OF GEN. A. W. GBEEIiT, CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER. 

General Greely. Mr. Chairman, I want to call attention to an error which was 
made in the explanatory remarks there on page 24, and that is that the word "mili- 
tary" ought to be ** permanent" telegraph lines; that is to say, the commercial 
lines in Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the Philippines are paid for out oi the island fund, 
you know, and this ought to be "permanent" instead of " military." 

The Chairman. That is so far as vour signal service is concerned. For the outlying 
territories of Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the Philippines — the Army collecting revenues in 
those respective countries — the disbursements are made for your service from those 
revenues to cover the permanent service as contradistinguished from the military 
service. 

General Greely. Exactly. 

The Chairman. Which is temporary in its nature? 

General Greely. Yes, sir; that is the idea. 

The Chairman. I may want to ask you about that a little further on. The first 
item that you submit is a deficiency for $165,000? 

General Greely. Yes. 

The Chairman. The appropriation for this service for 1899 seems to have been 
$378,000. For 1900 your estimate was $47,900 and an appropriation accordingly? 

General Greely. Yes. 

The Chairman. That estimate, I take it, must have been made from the stand- 
point of law and order? 

General Greely. It was made by the Secretary of War. General Alger told me to 
make my estimate b£ised on peace and I made it under my orders. He had an idea 
that the Philippine business would not amount to anything, as you all know. 

Mr. Livingston. Who gave the order? 

General Greely. General Alger, the Secretary of War, told me he wanted my 
estimate made on a peace basis. 

The Chairman. And the subsequent operations of the Army in the Philippines — I 
suppose the Philippines are responsible substantially for this item? 

General Greely. Yes, sir. I had only $47,500 and I have spent in the Philippines 
$125,000 this year, and of course the bills are all hanging over me and are unpaid. To 
give the committee some idea of the work that is done out there, the Signal Corps is 
handling now 400,000 military messages to-day in the Island of Luzon; from 250,000 
to 300,000 words a day are handled on that island by this corps, and when Lawton 
made his famous march around to the east through that country the Signal Corps fol- 
lowed for 125 miles and put a telegraph instrument beside him every night, and 
those operations are very expensive. 

The Chairman. You pay the construction under such conditions of the telegraph 
lines from this appropriation? 

General Greely. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. As well as its maintenance? 

General Greely. Yes. 

Mr. Livingston. Is there any fund collected to meet this. 

General Greely. There is not a cent collected. All we can do is military mes- 
sages. It is all military. There are 2,000 miles of telegraph lines that came to the 
United States from Spain, but they have been all destroyed whenever the insurgents 
leave them. We have got possession now of about 600 miles, and they have about 
1,200 miles in the southern end of the island. 

The Chairman. Your next item is one for the construction of a balloon house and 
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administration and instruction building at the S^al Corps post at Fort Myer, Va., 
and you estimate $18,500? 

General Greely. Those buildings are absolutely necessary for the efficient work of 
the service. The quartermaster says it does not fall withm his province to build 
them. 

The Chairman. What are you occupying there now? 

General Greely. For instruction we are occupjdng a most wretched and unsanitary 
wooden building which has been condemned and is to be torn down. I have stripped 
the country of telegraph operators. I have enlisted in the Signal Corps about 500 
operators, and I can get no more, and they are calling on me from the Philippines every 
week or so for more operators, and the result is I recognize the fact and am trying to 
get the men. I enlist them from the ages of 21 to 25 and put them through a course 
of telegraphing and signaling and they are working there, and the conditions under 
which the work has been done there — if you gentlemen could see it you would won- 
der how it could be done — and we have to have a proper building for them. I have 
estimated the least possible amount consistent with the public necessities. 

The Chairman. How many people are there in vour school? 

General Greely. I have 73 men there and 20 men leave to-morrow for the Philippines 
who have been trained in the last three or four months, and recruits come in two or 
three every week, and classes are started as soon as they come in. Now, the balloon 
equipment and electrical equipment which we have there, which has cost the Gov- 
ernment a large amount of money, is all stored there and can not be utilized, and all 
this work in connection with wireless telegraphy, which is going to be of great value 
and importance to the Government in the end, we have not the facilities for doing 
that work at all. We are just barely doing what the Philippines demand and that 
is all. 

The Chairman. Now, this $18,500 is substantially one building, I take it. 

General Greely. It is one building, yes; and it is only by building the three 
together could we get it for this sum. An estimate was made that it would cost 
about $24,000, but I said, by having all built together I thought we could eet it for 
less, and we find we can get it done for $18,500. We have barracks which the quar- 
termaster has built which will be finished very shortly. There has been $80,000 
spent there in the last year and a half, and what can be spent from the Quartermas- 
ter-General's department under the general appropriation has been done, but he says 
he can not put up this building because it does not fall within his province. 

The Chairman. How many people have you at Fort Myer all told? 

General Greely. I have 2 officers and 73 men. 

The Chairman. How many has the War Department there otherwise? 

General Greely. I think they have now 400 men; that is, cavalry. 

The Chairman. And no infantry there at all? 

General Greely. No. Our part of the place is entirely separate. It is on the res- 
ervation but separate from that. 

The Chairman. What is the size of that post? 

General Greely. There are 900 acres in the whole lot, including the cemeterv, 
and it has all been built over now ; everything that can be built over has been bmlt 
over as far as practicable. 

The Chairman. You say they have 400 cavalrymen. How many more could be 
placed there ? 

General Greely. I do not think any more could be put there because they have 
been putting up some extra buildings for the cavalry lately.. 

The Chairman. So it might be called a 400-men post? 

General Greely. Yes, sir; and my post is alongside of it — a detached post, and it 
is for 100 men. 

The Chairman. The object of my asking the question, to be frank with you, is to 
try to ascertain whether, everything considered, there is enough room there, either 
under the quartermaster or under anybody else, for the 400 people and for your 
people? 

General Greely. Yes; I think so. ^ 

The Chairman. If you had complete control the construction of this bmlding 
would not be necessary;* that is to say, suppose you were in private life and Greneral 
Greely had to furnish the necessary room to care for 400 cavalrymen and to care for 
75 or 100 signal-service people, would you put in $18,000 for the construction of 
another building there? 

General Greely. I should certainly do so, because the other buildings would not 
do for this work. I have got $15,000 worth of balloons, and in order to operate a 
balloon you have to have a house to put it in. When you inflate it you have to have 
a house so it can be cared for, otherwise the property goes entirely to pieces. And 
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then in the instruction building you have to have telegraph instruments and your 
tables and your opportunity for work and instruction. Now we have none such and 
there is no such building in the post. I certainly would do this if it was my own 
private property, and I believe that Mr. Cannon and Mr. Livingston know that I do 
not ask money from the committee that I have not thought was purely in the public 
interests. 

The Chairman. Under existing conditions I would not feel inclined, as far as I am 
concerned, to recommend anything that might be desirable but not necessary at Fort 
Myer, because the troubles in the PhiUppines will go on and our duties in Cuba will 
go on, with all the accompanying expenditures, and while it is very desirable to have 
a very comfortable post at Fort Slyer, doing all the work to be done, I Would not do 
any more unless it was decidedly necessary. 

General Greely. I thought I had shown it was necessary. We have to train men 
to go to the Philippines. Telegraph operators are not going to leave a place where 
they are earning from $75 to $100 a month to go into the Army and go to the Phil- 
ippines for $20 a month, and we have to train the operators, so when my operators 
break down, as they are certain to break down, we have to replace them with other 
operators, and the enthusiasm of the war is over and it is becoming more and more 
difficult to get men of the requisite character and standing in the Signal Corps, and 
this building is absolutely necessary to train them in. 
The Chairman. You enlist your men as operators and pay them $20 a month? 
General Greely. They get $17 a month and go up to $20. We have got to pro- 
vide in order to obtain a body of men to relieve these men if they break down, and 
the 300 men in the Philippines have been replaced inside of six months. Under the 
act of Congress all the volunteer soldiers had to be discharged, and we replaced those 
300 men by 300 other men. Now, of those 300 men a certain percentage of them will 
be sick and a certain percentage of them will be coming back: next year, and I have 
to have men to replace them. All experimental work has to be done and instruction 
work has to be done in the men's sleeping rooms. 

The Chairman. This is the only place you have a school ? There are no other 
places? 

General Greely. There are no other places now, but formerly we had instruction 
schools at Houston, Fort Logan, The Presidio, and Governors Island — four different 
points. There are none now, because I have no officers. All of the officers are out 
of the country. I have'only three officers on duty in the United States outside of 
Fort Myer arid Washington. They are all in the Philippines. 
Mr. Livingston. ' What is the cost of fitting these men for the field, per capita? 
General Greely. A young man comes in and serves about three months at the rate 
of $17 a month; that is $51. His clothes and rations cost about $9 a month, which is 
$27, and that would make $78; and clothing for three months is about $22 when he 
first comes in the service, which would make about $100. , I suppose all the expenses 
to the Goverijment direct in that way are $100 before he is worth anything to us. 
Mr. Livingston. It is cheaper than to hire a professional operator? 
General Greely. You could not hire them. We. have tried that. We have 
hired men in Cuba for $125 a month and given transportation down there and $3 a 
day for subsistence, and all that sort of thing, and a man goes down there and at the 
end of a month or six weeks he resigns. I spent $500 on a civilian operator in Cuba 
and only got one month's work out of him. It is much more economical to secure 
them bv training them. 
The Chairman. You enlist these men for how long? 
General Greely. For three years. 

The Chairman. Your next item is for cable from Goshens Point, Connecticut, to 
Gardners Island, New York, $18,296. 

General Greely. That is in connection with the recommendation of the Major- 
General and the Secretary of War, and is to restore communication between those 
islands which form a part of the military defenses of New York. There was a very 
light cable put in there at the beginning of the war that was turned over to me by 
the Engineer Department, but which was never worth anything and in a short time 
it werit to pieces. It is only a river cable and it was not fit for the Sound, and if 
anything is done in regard to that item I would like to have the words inserted, f *or 
other electric communication," because I think if this wireless telegraphy turns out 
as I hope it will, in a few months I hope to put in communication between those 
points at the expense of about one-fourth of the estimate here. 

The Chairman. The object of this improvement is purely to render the service 
efficient in the event of war? 

General Greely. Yes, sir. It is a part of the work I have nothing to do with; it 
is a part of what is known as the fire control, which devolves upon me as Chief of 
the Signal Corps. I look to the connecting of the different fortifications around New 
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York and other cities electrically, so in case of trouble they may be operated 
efl&ciently. 

The Chairman. It is in case of war? 

General Greely. Yes. 

Mr. Livingston. He has indicated different phraseology. 

The Chairman. It seems to me this item might wait a little further experiment? 

General Greely. Entirely satisfactory to me; it was put in on the recommenda- 
tion of General Merritt and the Secretary of War, both of them, but I do not think 
the public interests would suffer if it was delayed, and I think that perhaps within a 
year I might establish communication there for one or two thousand dollars. 

PAY department. 

STATEMENT OF GEN. A. E. BATES, FATMASTEB-GENEBAIi OF 

THE ABMT. 

The Chairman. Your total appropriation in the Regular Army bill for the year 
1900 in round numbers seems to have been $29,000,000. 

General Bates. That is what you appropriated last year. 

The Chairman. And for the current year, for the year 1899, it was $62,000,000, 
almost? 

General Bates. You appropriated last year for pay $29,106,846.97. That is what 
you appropriated for the fiscal year 1900. 

The Chairman. Now you submit a deficiency estimate, in the aggregate, of 
$15,188,872.61? 

General Bates. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What is the condition of that appropriation now? 

General Bates. We have drawn, to the 2d oi December, out of the Treasury 
$18,926,556.12, and that leaves a balance in the Treasury of the appropriation of 
$10,210,290.85 to continue until the 30th of next June. 

The Chairman. When you say you have drawn out of the Treasury, you do not 
mean you have actually paid that amount, but that amount has been taken from the 
Treasury and put in the hands of the disbursing officers? 

General Bates. No, Mr. Cannon. For instance, I make my requisitions on the 
Secretary of War and the corresponding warrant is issued on the Secretary of the 
Treasury for about two months ahead; that is for the pay of troops, and when I drew 
out on the 2d of December, my December warrants were not drawn, and this would 
probably pay for the balance of the warrants drawn for November and October and 
would carry the pay up to about the end of December, or probably the most of 
January. 

The Chairman. This is the $18,000,000? 

General Bates. That is the amount already drawn out, $18,000,000, and will 
probably settle all the accounts up to sometime in January and possibly to the end of 
January. Probably $2,000,000 additional required, as shown by amounts actually 
drawn in December, 1899, to cover payments for January. 

The Chairman. It pays probably to the 1st of February? 

General Bates. Probably; yes. All of this is very tentative. We had no fixed 
things to go on, and the way I made out this deficiency estimate is this: Congress 
appropriated last year for the year 1899 on the basis of 65,000 men. Last spring we 
came down to 65,000 men, and then we took on another army, and the most of the 
time we have had 100,000 men and more than 100,000 men. The discharge of all 
of these men out at the Philippines and other places was very expensive. They got 
their travel home, which comes out of this appropriation, and now we have 100,000 
men, 35,000 more than was provided for originally, so that it leaves a good deal of 
l^ess really in estimating it. 

It can not be figured down a& if you had so many thousand men, which makes a 
perfectly accurate estimate. In our estimate last year on the basis of 100,000 we esti- 
mated for $47,198,076.80 ; that is, for pay of the Regular Army $27,328,989.20, and 
for pay of volunteers $19,869,147.60, and you made an appropriation of $29,000,000 
instead of $47,000,000. The estimate of 1900, as near as we can figure, is $55,430,909.22, 
of which you have already appropriated $29,000,000, ete. That leaves a balance of 
$26,000,000. Of the $26,000,000 we have on hand $10,000,000, leaving still to be 
appropriated $16,000,000. 

Mr. Livingston. Where comes in the increase if you consumed but $44,000,000? 

General Bates. The estimate for 1901 is made on the basis of 100,000 men. 

The Chairman. I will get you state it again, because my attention was attracted to 
something else. The appropriation of $29,000,000 for the current year was expected 
to pay how many men? 
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General Bates. Sixtv-five thousand ; that was the appropriation which Congress 
provided for. We made an estimate on the basis of 100,000 men, and Congress said 
probably we would not have more than 65,000 and they cut it down to that. 

The Chairman. You will average for this year, as near as you can tell, how many 
men— 100,000? 

General Bates. I should say so. You see, we ran up last spring — ^they were dis- 
charged down nearly — the Regular Army was not filled up, and we must have got 
down last spring to the neighborhood of 65,000 men. Now, we organized these new 
regiments and brought the Army up again, and I think it went up above 100,000 
men. Then these volunteers came m and were paid off, and that reduced it down 
again to the present limit. 

The Chairman. I am speaking now of this fiscal year, beginning with the 1st of 
July. You think there was a time when you had over 100,000 men? 

General Bates. Hardly, perhaps, from the Ist of July, but it was about $100,000. 

The Chairman. And you will average something near 100,000 men the whole fiscal 
year, and the $29,000,000 was 

General Bates. That is what Congress appropriated for the whole Army last year. 

The Chairman. The $29,000,000 was on the supposition that the Army would not 
average but 65,000, when it does average substantially 100,000, and this deficiency 
estimate is upon the basis of 100,000 men? 

General Bates. That is right, sir. 

The Chairman. I call your attention to the regular army bill, which is as follows: 

**A11 monej^ hereinbeiore appropriated, except the appropriation for mileage to 
officers authorized by law, shall be disbursed and accounted for by the Pay Depart- 
ment as pay of the Army (Regular and Volunteer) , and for that purpose constituted 
one fund." 

In fact, this is being done? 

General Bates. Oh, yes. 

The Chairman. Is it necessary to repeat that language in this deficiency bill? 

General Bates. Yes, sir; otherwise if you take, for mstiance, my estimate for the 
deficiency which I have gone through and analyzed as well as I could in order to 
show you how the sum is made up — otherwise I would have to take ea^h of these 
appropriations and carry it on out in that way. 

The Chairman. I want to ask you a question I ought to know, but perhaps I do 
not. Is it the duty of the quartermaster to furnish transportation? 

General Bates. Yes. 

The Chairman. It is leased and contracted for in some instances and again in point 
of fact the Government owns a considerable number of transports? 

General Bates. Yes. 

The Chairman. When you speak of getting expenses paid for mileage, where 
transportation is furnished by the Government there is no mileage I take it? 

General Bates. That is in regard to troops. It furnishes transportation for troops, 
transportation for officers traveling without troops, and transportation for enlisted 
men discharged is paid from this appropriation. Every man discharged, for instance, 
is entitled to a day's pay for every 20 miles he travels. That is paid by the Pay 
Department. He is also allowed 30 cents a day for subsistence, and that is also 
paid by the Pay Department. 

The Chairman. Suppose he has transportation 

General Bates. Then he gets the subsistence. For instance, a man is discharged 
at Manila and is brought over to San Francisco on a transport, and say he enlisted in 
New York. The paymaster in calculating his pay would pay so much back pay and 
so much subsistence from Manila to New York at 30 cents a day, and then he would 

gay a day's pay for every 20 miles traveled from San Francisco to New York or 
•om the port wnere he landed. 

The Chairman. Under the law does he pay these allowances where the Govern-*^ 
ment in fact puts him on a transport of her own and brings him back? 

General Bates. Not the allowance for transportation. For instance, the Govern- 
ment gives a transportation order; then that is handed to the man discharged, trans- 
portation furnished to such a point. That takes away the soldier's allowance for the 
day's pay for each 20 miles traveled, but his commutation of subsistence still remains. 

The Chairman. His commutation of subsistence? 

General Bates. He would still get that whether the Government gives him trans- 
portation or not. For instance, a man is discharged 1,000 miles from the post where 
he enlisted; under the law he is entitled to fifty days' pay at the highest rate when 
discharged and 30 cents a day for those fifty davs. 

The Chairman. On a Government transport does not the Government furnish him 
with rations? 
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General Bates. Not under those circumstances. 

The Chaihman. He furnishes his own rations? 

General Bates. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. The same thing applies to ofl&cers? 

General Bates. No; officers are not paid. Between the islands and the Uniteil 
States the officers are not paid anything except Goyemment transportation, and they 
are allowed to pay their own expenses at $1.50 a day to the boat. 

The Chairman. If they be upon a Government transport, then, there is no allow- 
ance for travel? 

General Bates. No. I was not here, but when the last appropriation bill was 
passed I do not think it was put in exactly as it was intended at the time; there was 
a w^ord or two left out, and it fixed it in tnat way that officers traveling between the 
United States and the islands — oh, yes, I know what it was. Take, for instance, an 
officer stationed at San Juan and you order him to San Francisco, and if the order 
reads from San Juan to San Francisco the officer would be entitled to nothing but 
his transportation, and it would cut him off from all allowances. That was shown, 
and to overcome the injustice we now order an officer on the islands to a port in 
the United States. As an illustration, an officer ordered from San Juan or Puerto 
Rico to San Francisco would be ordered to proceed to New York and report to the 
Adjutant-General for orders. Then he would get the same allowance as an officer 
traveling in the United States. 

The Chairman. I do not know that I quite understand, and I am asking for my 
own information. Say an officer is under orders to proceed from Manila to the Pre- 
sidio; if he gets upon the steamer and pays his fare, he gets his travel pay? 

General Bates. That case is in dispute^whether he does or not. 

The Chairman. He gets his allowance? 

General Bates. If he comes on a transport. 

The Chairman. Suppose he comes on one of the Government transports? 

General Bates. He does not get anything except his transportation, and he pays 
the ship 11.50 a day for his board. 

The Chairman. And the Government owns the ship? 

General Bates. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. There is deducted $1.50 a day? 

General Bates. He pays it in cash. If he fails to do it we collect it. 

The Chairman. He gets an allowance for subsistence? 

General Bates. No; an officer does not get an allowance for subsistence. 

The Chairman. I have got him, in my supposed^case, on a United States transport. 
He proceeds on that transport, owned by the Government and maintained and oper- 
ated by the Government, from Manila to San Francisco. Now, he is not entitled 
under the law, as it is administered, to any allowance for travel? 

General Bates. That is right; he does not get any. The old words in the mileage 
law years ago enunciated that very well: '* Officers traveling under orders of a supe- 
rior authority on vessels not owned or chartered by the United States.'* 

The Chairman. I ought to have known this without asking. The case is as I sup- 
posed it was, but I wanted it cleared up in my mind. 

General Bates. For instance, if you relieve an officer — Major McClure, paymaster 
at Manila, went out there first and he was relieved aad ordered here a little while ago. 
If the order had been "Major McClure is relieved from duty as paymaster at Manila 
and ordered to report to the Paymaster-General at Washington," Major McClure 
could have cpme to San Francisco on a transport, as he did, paying his own board, and 
he could not have got anything except the transportation order. He would have had 
to pay all of his expenses to Washington and would have been out $100 or $150 to 
get home, and to avoid that he was ordered to proceed to San Francisco and report 
by wire to the Adjutant-General of the Army for instructions, and then when he gets 
there his journey is complete and he starts on a new journey, and the Adjutant-Gen- 
eral orders him to proceed from San Francisco to Washington, D. C. He has an 
entirely new order, and he draws travel allowance out of that, the same as any other 
officer. 

The Chairman. I understand you. I find on galley 25, at the top of the page, two 
items here: " For 11 senior veterinary surgeons, $16,500, and for 11 junior veterinary 
surgeons, $9,900." 

General Bates. It is not entirely new. I was out of the country last year, but I 
think in the reorganization last spring they 'made provision for these veterinary sur- 
geons. Formerly we had but two veterinary surgeons in the servdce, one in the 
Tenth Cavalry and the other in the Ninth. None of the other regiments had them. 
But I am under the impression, without being able to speak from authority, that 
they provided last spring for senior and junior veterinary officers. 
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The Chairman. That is m the army bill. 

Greneral Bates. Yes. 

The Chairman. This is the first time it has been specifically appropriated for or 
estimated for. 

General Bates. That is right. 

The Chairman. And your impression is that this estimate is in pursuance of the 
army bill that was enacted last session? 

General Bates. I am as positive as I can be without going and gettmg the bill and 
referring to it. 

The Chairman. We will verify that. If you yrill turn to page 26 — I want to ask 
you in regard to this. Here is an item, ''for additional 20 per cent increase on pay 
of enlisted men, $4,524,715." There was no appropriation for the year 1900. My 
recollection is that the law provided that during the war there should be a 20 per 
cent increase. 

General Bates. It did. 

The Chairman. When the war closed and the treaty of peace was ratified that 
20 per cent ceased? 

General Bates. Yes; but when did the war close? 

The Chairman. Why do you submit it here? 

General Bates. For this reason — we might as well be frank about this 

The Chairman. Precisely. 

General Bates. When did the war close? We started to cut this off on the procla- 
mation of the President announcing that peace obtained between the United States 
and Spain. Just at the time that proclamation was read here we were calling out n^w 
volunteers besides holding a lot to service and putting others in, and under the law 
there was no authority for paying that 20 per cent, but you could not take two men 
and pay one man the 20 per cent and not pay the other. We went to the Comptroller 
and asked him, **Can we continue to pay this 20 per cent? Has the war closed? 
Here is a list of the casualties of yesterday's engagement; here are troops who were 
in Cuba fighting at Luzon," and the Comptroller took it under consideration and said 
that he did not like to say, but finally he gave us his opinion, and, we have a little 
memorandum of the conversation, made at the time, authorizing us to go ahead and 
he would pass the accounts, and thus it went along until I came into the office. 

This was in May. I took charge of the office on the 6th of June, and almost the 
first thing that attracted my attention was that. I asked what authority we were 
acting under, and I found that the payment of the 20 per cent increase was continued 
in this fashion. Thinking it best that the law should be followed, I appealed to the 
Attorney-General. It was by him taken up to the Cabinet. The result was that Mr. 
Griggs informed me that the I^esident did not wish the question raised, and I was 
informed that we would have to go ahead and pay this and rely on Congress to con- 
tinue it. I do not think there is any authority in the world for paying the 20 per cent 
increase after the time when you say we are at peace, but at that time if we said we 
were at peace that might have brought on international complications, and all those 
political questions came into it, and every time I said anything the . President and 
everybody said, "Do not speak of it," and I have put it in this appropriation bill, 
and you will find it in my estimate for next year. Now, if Congress appropriates 
that it recognizes what we have done and it does not bring up the question of wnether 
the war closed, or whether it is a rebellion, or what not. 

The Chairman. Here is the law : 

"That in time of war the pay proper of an enlisted man shall be increased 20 per 
centum over and above the rate of pay as fixed by law: Provided^ That in war time no 
additional increased compensation shall be allowed to soldiers performing what is 
known as extra or special duty." 

Then, in fact, since the proclamation of peace by the President, whether it was 
of the legal close of the war or not, there being in fact war or its equivalent to 
preserve order, to suppress insurrection in the Philippines, after consultation with 
the Comptroller your bureau has paid this 20 per cent to enlisted men over and above 
the rates of pay fixed by law? 

General Bates. Yes. 

The Chairman. And you are paying to-day that 20 per cent. 

General Bates. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. This estimate now of $4,524,715 is to cover such payments of 20 
per cent and to continue it for the remaiAder of this fiscal year, provided the condi- 
tions continue the same? 

General Bates. That is exactly the fact, sir. 

The Chairman. If this appropriation is not made 

General Bates. Every paymaster who has paid out this money has got to come to 
Congress and get relief or get it as best he can. 
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The Chairman. Unless, of course, the Comptroller passes the accounts? 

General Bates. Yes;, and if they are held up against them, if the Comptroller 
should decide that the war closed, and under that paragraph you just read there was 
no authority for paying that 20 per cent after that date, every paymaster that paid a 
dollar would be individually responsible for the money he had paid out over and 
above the regular pay. I have had some correspondence in regard to it and I have 
just said ** you pay it and do not say a word and do not talk about it. It is a matter 
that Congress has got to take up and decide or else we are all in trouble.'* 

The Chairman. Every reason for the enactment of this law to operate during the 
the war with Spain, so far as the country is concerned and so far as the necessity is 
concerned, for the 20 per cent increase oi pay that existed during that war exists as 
to the Army to-day? 

General Bates. In a more marked degree. 

The Chairman. And as near as you can ascertain this fiscal year for the Army this 
20 per cent amounts to $4,524,000? 

General Bates. That is as near an estimate as we can possibly make. 

Mr. Livingston. What construction did the Attorney-General give to the language 
during the war? 

General Bates. He came back to me with these words. I went to see him. Of 
course my channel of communication with Cabinet officers is through the Secretary 
of War, but I wrote an informal letter in the first place direct, and he sent for me 
and he said, ** Do you not know you ought not to address me directly?*' I told him 
** Yes; that I did not want to stir this matter up, but I did want to know what the 
law was." The Secretary then wrote him a letter stating what I thought about it, 
and it went to him, and he took it up to the Cabinet — no, he took my original letter. 
He consented to pass that over, and when^ he came back he said the President told 
him he thought ' * you understood this matter perfectly now. ' ' He said, * * We can not 
raise this question." And I said that I was personally responsible for this business, 
because I was ordering the payment of money which was not provided under a strict 
construction of the statute; but the political conditions were such that it was death 
not to do it. It was right in the midst of the time we were trying to raise volunteers 
to relieve that army by another army, and to go and cut off one-sixth of the pay that 
thejr had been receiving was, of course, throwing a wet blanket over everything, 
besides raising these international questions that we did not want to raise. 

The Chairman. When you speak of political conditions, you mean the economic 
conditions? 

General Bates. I mean the actual conditions. 

The Chairman. When you mean political you mean the policy of maintaining an 
army in the Philippines and of recruiting the armv in the Philippines? 

General Bates. The political conditions with reference to raising the army 

The Chairman. Not partisan conditions? 

General Bates. Not in the least. 

Mr. Livingston. It seems to me he is justified. * 

The Chairman. I think so myself, but still 

General Bates. If you remember, all last spring there were people over on the 
other side of the water watching very closely every day and you could not tell what 
an acknowledgment of the kind on our part would have led to. 

The Chairman. As it reads now it reads, in your estimate, **for additional 20 per 
cent increase on pay of enlisted men" so much. 

General Bates. I will tell you what I would suggest there. Suppose you say "for 
the continued additional 20 per cent." That will show^ that Congress means to 
continue it. * 

The Chairman. But you have not paid this 20 per cent in fact except for the 
Philippine service? 

General Bates. Yes; we have. 

Mr. Livingston. I understand that in Puerto Rico and Cuba you do not pay. 

General Bates. Not since the proclamation of the President. 

The Chairman. Twenty per cent increase on pay of enlisted men in service in the 
Philippines? 

General Bates. If you will. That covers all there is in this case, because there 
are no other people affected. 

The Chairman. If you insert those words you will pay exactly as you are paying 
now, and if you do not insert the words you will pay exactly as you pay now? 

General Ba^es. We are bound to; I would not dare stop. 

The Chairman. If you do not insert those words could not an enlisted man in serv- 
ice in the United States and Puerto Rico go to the Court of Claims and collect that 
20 per cent under this phraseology? 

General Bates. I do not think so. 
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Mr. Livingston. I think he can under this. 

General Bates. You .think any soldier in the United States, could? 

Mr. Livingston. I think he could under this language. 

The Chairman. That question occurred to me. In point of fact, if we make the 
appropriation in the terms used here you will disburse this to all soldiers in the 
army service as you have been disbursing it? » 

Greneral Bates. Yes. 

The Chairman. But the query arises in my mind — and also in the minds of these 
gentlemen, no doubt, imder this general language — whether an enlisted man in the 
Army was really entitled to the ^ per cent under that? 

General Bates. I do not know ; that seems to be a pretty good point. Then why not 
make it say : **For the continuation of the increase on pay of tne men in the Philip- 
pines." The reason I put this in is because I thought it would be sufficient, and it 
only required an appropriation to meet it in this way and give the Comptroller the 
autnority, and he could say : ^'Congress meant this ; we have got the extra appropria- 
tion and we will pass the accounts." 

The Chairman. You have paid this 20 per cent from the time the enlisted man is 
loaded aboard a transport ana starts, I suppose? 

General Bates. Whenever his regiment is ordered. That point I have not looked 
into directly — the local paymaster would do that; but if I were paying under that law 
a regiment ordered to the Philippines, the moment the order was issued I should con- 
sider that as a part of the Phihppine force. 

The Chairman. I think, gentlemen, we have possibly gotten from General Bates 
what he knows about it. I do not know but what we had better call before us the 
Comptroller and see what he says as to the verbiage, «as he has to finally pass the 
accounts of the appropriation. 

Mr. Van Voorhis. I think that would be a good suggestion. 

The Chairman. Suppose when you go back to your office you turn this estimate 
over in your mind and give it some further thought, and by Monday, making such 
inquiry as you think proper of the Judge- Advocate-General, of the Secretary of War, 
and after consultation with the Comptrwler of the Treasury, that you present language 
covering this estimate that will enable you to pay this 20 per cent for the Philippine 
service. 

General Bates. Yes, and to cover what we have paid. 

The Chairman. I rather think it will cover what you have paid without any si)ecial 
mention, but there is no use having any doubt about it. 

General Bates. If you will allow me, if you are going to have the Comptroller 
here he would do that. I know Mr. Trace well, and if you liKe I will go right to him and 
present that subject to him and have that fixed and bring it here myself, and that 
will save sending for the Comptroller. 

The Chairman. I think that is well enough, and if we want to see the Comptroller 
he will be thinking about that and will be ready. 

General Bates. Yes. 

The Chairman. Taking these things into consideration, suppose you submit for- 
mally through the Secre&ry a letter, by Monday or Tuesday, covering these points. 

General Bates. If I submit it to you in a letter you do not care about me coming 
here or bring it down? 

The Chairman. No; I think not. The next item is for additional pay for increased 
rank when in command by competent authority, $50,000. 

General Bates. When war broke out with Spain officers were given rank accord- 
ing to the rank they had, and if a man was colonel of a regiment and he had three 
such regiments under his command, which would make a brigade, he would be 
entitled while exercising that command to the pay of a brigadier-general. 

The Comptroller decided at that time that that law only affected the troops who 
were outside the country or troops massed or brought together with a view of taking 
them to the seat of war. For instance, the troops at Atlanta and Columbia, and troops 
serving on those forts on the seaboard which were liable to be attacked by the 
enemy, those he denominated as troops which came within the province of the act, 
but troops serving in the interior at Fort Riley or Fort Leavenworth were ruled out, 
so a major might be commanding a brigade and he would not be entitled to the extra 
pay for it. 

The Chairman. You are under the impression that no expenditure is made for 
this purpose now? 

General Bates. I am imder the impression that at the present time tt is not; but I 
will not say positively about that, because it might not come immediately to my 
notice, but I can find out. It is for what has been paid out; it is a deficiency. 

The Chairman. There seems to have been no appropriation for it heretofore. In 
other words, you paid it under the law heretofore? 
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General Bates. Paid it under the law out of the general appropriation. 

The Chairman. As -there never has been any specific appropriation for it and it y(aa 
paid under the general law, why put it here? 

General Bates. For the same reason that the other deficiencies have been itemized. 

The Chairman. And cite me the statute under which this payment was authorized 
when you look it up and write me abput it, the law being m force, and the neces- 
sity for making this legislation, for it amounts to legislation if the committee puts it 
in unless it is in pursuance of existing law. Just exhaust that subject for me. 

General Bates. I will. 

The Chairman. I want to ask you touching another matter, and that is extra-duty 
pay. Has there been any extra-duty jpay in the Philippine service? 

General Bates. No; the 20 per cent increase takes the place of all that. 

The Chairman. As a rule legislation which i&ives an increase of 20 per cent pro- 
vides they should have no extra-duty pay, and mat 20 per cent covers the whole pay? 

General Bates. Yes. 

The Chairman. What I wanted to get at was whether since the proclamation of 
peace there had been extra-duty pay as well as this 20 per cent, and that you do not 
know? 

General Bates. No; there has not. 

War Department, Paymaster-General's Office, 
, Washington, January 6, 1900. 

The Chairman Committee on Appropriations, 

House of Eepresentatives, 

Sir: In accordance with your request of to-day I have seen the Comptroller of the 
Treasury, and he has suggested that in the deficiency bill, which was under discus- 
sion by you to-day, page 11, to the clause ** Additional 20 per cent increase on pay of 
enlisted men*' there be added **from the 11th of April, 1899, until the close of the 
insurrections in our island possessions;" so that the clause will read: "Additional 20 
per cent increase on pay of enlisted men from the 11th of April, 1899, until the close 
of the insurrections in our island possessions." 

In this connection I wish to state that I made a mistake this morning in stating to 
the committee that this 20 per cent increase had only been paid to soldiers serving 
in the Philippines since the 11th of April, 1899, when, as a matter of fact, it has con- 
tinued to be paid to all soldiers serving either within or without the United States, 
but it will be recommended that a distinction shall be made in the regular appropri- 
ation bill for another year between soldiers serving within and without the United 
States, and when that bill is under discussion I will be prepared to make that 
suggestion. 

In regard to the payment of this 20 per cent increase since the 11th of April, 1899, 
I wish to state that on the 14th of April a communication was addressed to the 
Comptroller of the Treasury on this subject, copy of which is inclosed and marked A. 
To this the Comptroller objected to making an official response, but stated that until 
further notice he would settle all accounts paid on this basis, and would so instruct 
the Auditor for the War Department. (See Appendixes B, C, D, E, F.) 

This correspondence was had during the administration of General Carey. On the 
9th of June, being in charge of the Pay Department as Acting Paymaster-General, I 
took this matter up and at my request the Secretary of War addressed a communica- 
tion (marked G) to the Attorney-General asking his opinion on the legality of these 
payments. The Attorney-General informed me, personally, that it was not consid- 
ered desirable to raise these questions officially, but the President desired that the 
payments referred to should be continued until stopped by Executive order. Conse- 
quently the payments have continued up to this date. All the troops in the United 
States have been paid 20 per cent increase over their regular pay and are being so 
paid at this time. The clause in the deficiency bill of $4,524,715 is the amount wmch 
we assume will be necessary to continue this pay to the same number of troops until 
the 30th of June, the end of this fiscal year. 

I was also under the impression when before the committee this morning that the 
additional pay for increased rank when in command by competent authority, now 
paid to officers, had ceased and was not being paid. In that I was again in error, as 
officers so serving in the Philippines are paid the increased pay, and the officers are 
considered as serving in the Philippines from the time they are under orders to 
embark for those islands. I do not know exactly how many officers are now receiv- 
ing this pay, nor do I know exactly the number that have been paid the increased 
pay, but the $50,000 is estimated to be sufficient to make up the amount necessary to 
pay them to the 30th of Jime. 
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Both this 20 per cent increase on pay of enlisted men and the additional pay for 
increase rank are based on the act oi April 26, 1898. 

Very respectfully, A. E. Bates, 

Paymaster-Generalf United States A^rmy. 



A. 

War Department, Paymaster-General's Office, 

Washington, April 14, 1899. 
The Comptroller of the Treasury, 

Washington, D. C. 

Sir: Referring to section 6 of the act approved April 26, 1898 (30 Stat., 365), 
allowing to enlisted men 20 per cent increase of pay proper in time of war, I have 
the honor to request the earliest practicable decision on the following questions: 

Does or does not the 20 per cent increase referred to above cease on and after April 

10, 1899, the proclamation of peace by the President having been dated on April 

11, 1899? 

Does or does not the 20 per cent increase attaching to extra pay for honest and 
faithful service within or beyond the United States f^l from the* pay proper on dis- 
charges on and after April 11, 1899? 

Or are troops still engaged in hostilities, as at present in the Philippines, entitled 
to the 20 per cent increase on pay proper and attachable to extra pay on discharge, 
entitled to both gratuities, up to date of muster out, and are all volunteers still to be 
mustered out and regulars yet to be discharged entitled to both gratuities up to 
dates of muster out and dates of discharge? 

Very respectfully, A. B. Carey, 

Paymaster-General, U, S. A. 



B. 

Treasury Department, April 15, 1899. 

Comptroller asked withdrawal of question relative to 20 per cent increased pay and 
extra pay and payment including it to regulars and volunteers will be passed. The 
Comptroller will so advise the Auditor. 

From personal interview with Comptroller and Deputy Comptroller Mitehell. 

\Jm \J. O. 



c. 

War Department, Paymaster-General's Office, 

Washington, April 16, 1899. . 
The Comptroller of the Treasury, 

Washington, D. C. 

Sir: In view of the conversation Lieutenant-Colonel Sniff en had with you this 
afternoon, I have the honor to request a withdrawal of my letter of yesterday's date, 
asking decision on certain questions affecting the continuance of 20 per cent increased 
and extra pay, under the acts of April 26, 1898, and January 12 and March 3, 1899. 
The following telegram has been sent to all chief paymasters within and beyond 
the limits of the United States: 

** Neither 20 per cent nor extra pay affected by peace proclamation. Continue to 
pay. Inform paymasters. 

"Carey." 
Very respectfully, 

A. B. Carey, 
Paymaster- General, U. iS. A. 
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D. 

War Dbpabtment, Paymaster-Genhral's Office, 
♦ Washington^ April 17, 1899 — l.SO p. m. 

This question of paying 20 per cent was by me submitted to the Secretary of War, 
who directed that navment of 20 per cent increase, as provided in section 6, act April 
28, 1898, General Orders, No. 29, 1898, be continued. 

A. B. Carey, 
Paymaster' General U. S. A. 



E. 

Treasury Department, April 17, 1899. 

Twenty i)er cent on pay and extra pay to regulars and volunteers should cease 
when all volunteers except those then engaged in hostilities shall have been mus- 
tered out of the service. 

Personal interview of Colonel Sniffen and Mr. Manley with Auditor for War 
Dei)artment. 



F. 

Treasury Department, 
Office of the Comptroller of the Treasury, 

Washington, ^April 17, 1899. 
The Paymaster-General United States Army, 

Washington, D. C. 

Sir: In accordance with your request of the 15th instant, I herewith return unan- 
swered your letter of the 14th instant asking a decision on a certain question affecting 
the continuance of 20 per cent increased and extra pay under the acts of April 26, 
1898, January 12 and March 3, 1899'. 
Respectfully, yours, 

L. P. Mitchell, Assistant Comptroller. 



G. 

War Department, 
Washington, June 9, 1899. 
The Attorney-General. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit to you the following facts and to request your 
official decision on the questions involved: 

FACTS. 

By act of Congress approved April 26, 1898, section 6, all enlisted men ^*in time 
of war " receive 20 per cent increase of pay over and above their regular pay. 

Section 7, officers, * * in time of war, ' ' serving with troops operating against an enemy, 
who shall exercise, under competent orders, a command above that pertaining to their 
grade, shall be entitled to receive the pay and allowances of the grade appropriate to 
the command so exercised. 

By act of Congress approved January 12, 1899, section 1 (to take effect from date 
of approval) , officers and enlisted men of Volunteers for honest and faithful service 
beyond the limits of the United States shall Aceive two months' extra pay upon 
discharge, and for same service within the limits of the United States one month's 
extra pay upon discharge. 

By proclamation of the President, dated April 11, 1899, peace was declared to 
exist between the United States and Spain; but the bulk of the Regular Army and a 
considerable force of Volunteers were still held in service in Cuba, Puerto Rico, and 
the Philippine Islands, and in the latter place were, and are still, engaged in hostil- 
ities with an enemy. 

On April 14, 1899, the Paymaster-General requested an official opinion from the 
Comptroller as to the effect of the I^esident's proclamation on the law granting 

ud 2 
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20 per cent increase in time of war, whether the hostilities then existing in the Phil- 
ippmes did not create a condition which made it necessary to consider this as a time 
of war. (Copy of letter appended.) 

April 15, in a personal interview with Colonel Sniff en, assistant to the Paymaster- 
General, the Comptroller req[uested a withdrawal of the Paymaster-Gen erars letter 
of April 14, as he did not desire to give an opinion on the subject as embodying polit- 
ical questions and State policies in which he did not wish to be involved, but stated 
to Colonel Sniffen that the 20 per cent increased pay and the extra pay provided in 
section 6 of the act of April 26, 1898, and section 1 of the act of January 12, 1899, might 
continue to Regulars and Volunteers, and he would pass such accounts to the credit 
of the paymasters making them and would so advise the Auditor for the War 
Department. 

In accordance with this understanding \he Paymaster-General, on April 15, wired 
all chief paymasters within and beyond the limits of the United States as follows, viz: 
* ' Neither 20 per cent nor extra pay affected by peace proclamation. Continue to pay. 
Inform paymasters." And this action met the approval of this office. 

In order to fix a limit to increased pay for the exercise of higher command, the 
Paymaster-General, on May 20, drew up the following memorandum, viz: **The 
Paymaster-General will rule: No increased pay for exercise of higher command since 
date of peace proclamation (April 11, 1899) , except of officers serving in the Phil- 
ippines or others in command of organized bodies ordered to embark for the Philip- 
pines to suppress hostilities there. See page 357, volume 5, part 2, Comptroller's 
Decisions, which states that disbursing officers are bound to take notice that it is a 
matter of public record whether service was rendered in time of war,'' and submit- 
ted it to the Auditor and Comptroller for an expression of their opinions as to the 
propriety of adopting it as a rule for the guidance of paymasters. 

This rule was approved by the Auditor verbally, and the approval of the Comp- 
troller informally requested. In reply to the request for his approval, the Comptroller 
replied by unofficial letter of June 2. (Copy hereto appended.) Without further 
authority this rule has been adopted by the Pay Department and accounts since May 
20 have been settled accordingly. 

QUESTIONS. 

In vour judgment, is the Paymaster-General authorized in considering the war in 
the Philippines as a sequence and continuation of the Spanish war, and that the bene- 
fits Congress had ^ven to those engaged in that war should continue to them until 
the necessities which called them into service have expired? 

Is he justified in authorizing the payment of 20 per cent increased pay for war 
service and extra pay provided for by act approved January 12, 1899, as he is now 
doing, on a verbal understanding with the Auditor for the War Department and the 
Comptroller of the Treasury? 

Is the proposed rule of the Paymaster-General of May 20 (under which settlements 
are now made), viz: *'No increased pay for exercise of higher command since date 
of peace proclamation (April 11, 1899) , except to officers serving in the Philippines 
or others in command of organized bodies ordered to embark for the Philippines to 
suppress hostiUties there," justified by a reasonable construction of the law? (See 
section 4 of act approved April 22, 1898.) 

Very respectfully, G. D. Meiklejohn, 

Acting Secretary of War. 

Subsistence Department. 

STATEMENT OF GEN. J. F. WESTON, COMMISSARY-GENEKAL OF 

SUBSISTENCE. 

PURCHASE OF SUBSISTENCE SUPPLIES. 

The Chairman. The aggregate appropriation for subsistence for the current fiscal 
year seems to have been $9,752,621.()i9? 

General Weston. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You submit $3,000,000 by way of deficiency for the current year? 

General Weston. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. For 1901 you submit an estimate of $11,112,242.75, so that, taking 
your appropriation for the current year plus the deficiency, it seems to be an excess 
of the estimate for the coming year. What have you expended for the first six 
months? 

. General Weston. We took it for the first four months, and we made that a basis 
by a multiple of three as what we would require. 
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The Chairman. Yet you have not more men to subsist the last eight than the first 
four on the average? 

General Weston. The expenditure for the first four months was not only for the 
Army, but there were more expenditures outside — for Puerto Rico, for instance. We 
bought stores there, and we thought by using that with a multiple of three we would 
reach a figure that would be a little beyond what was necessary, actually, for the 
Army, but not very much. If vou will take the Army, saj at 100,000 men, at 25 
cents for a ration — ^and here I will take occasion to say the prices of provisions have 
gone up very much from what they were last year, and, furthermore, a great deal 
of bacon of the 300 tons which go monthly to Manila from Chicago nearly 100 tons 
are going in very expensive packages, because of the conditions which exist, so they 
are tinned in. three-quarter pound packages, and instead of paying 9 cents a pound 
for the dry bacon we pay 16, and in that way the price of the ration has gone up — 
but, coming back to the price of the ration, 25 cents for 100,000 men a day is $2,500, 
for the month $75,000, and for the year $900,000. Ndw, we have in addition to that 
5,000 employees belonging to the Quartermaster's Department and 1,500 employees 
of the Quartermaster's Department aboard ship alone, and some of these take as high 
as a dollar a day and some of them 30 cents a day, and those items added run it up. 

The Chairman. Now you speak of civilian employees? 

General Weston. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. They are on transports, etc.? 

General Bates. And with the Army; but that is not extraordinary, because it hap- 
pens to come under my knowledge that Sherman's army on the way to Atlanta had 
100,000 men and 35,000 employees, so the amount is not extraordinary at all. 

The Chairman. I understand; and now you take your expenditures for the first 
four months of the fiscal year and vou multiply that by three, and that exhausted 
the appropriation and renders a deficiency of $3,000,000 necessary to meet the 
expenditure? 

General Weston. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And you think that will be enough? 

General Weston. I think so; I am very sure it will. 

The Chairman. Will it take substantially that, or is it more than enough? My 
desire is, in recommending a provision to the House, to cover the deficiency for the 
balance of this fiscal year. Now, I do not want to recommend $3,000,000 if $2,000,000 
is suflicient. 

General Weston. I understand that. 

The Chairman. I am glad to hear you say $3,000,000 will cover that, but if it is a 
half a million more than is necessary I should rather recommend $2,500,000 than 
$3,000^000. 

General Weston. If you will permit me to revise the figures, we will bring it down 
to a dot. The appropriation last year was short of what was called for by a great 
deal. 

The Chairman. Taking everybody you have to deal with and subsist, if you sav 
that $3,000,000 will be required we want to recommend it If, however, $2,600,000 is 
enough we do not care about recommending the extra $400,000. You ought to have 
enough, but if there is any error you had better have a slight surplus than a slight 
deficiency; and you rather think, from what you say, if I understand you ari^t, 
that you might revise this estimate and make it less. 

General Weston. Mr. De Caindry, do you think by going over the figures item by 
item it might come down? 

Mr. De Caindry. We might bring down the estimate of $3,000,000 to some extent. 
To what extent I am unable to say offhand, and we might, by an itemized statement, 
carry it over this; but the whole business of subsisting an army, necessarily in the 
matter of expense, is a question of mere estimate, because the exigencies of the service 
in the various parts of the world now are such as to leave us largely at sea on any- 
thing like a rigid and accurate estimate of cost. There must be some little margin 
of sfi3ety which we must have. This estimate of $3,000,000 and the method by which 
we arrive at that is exhibited at the foot of the estimate in the note. I do not know 
whether Mr. Cannon has given attention to that note. That is a rough and crude 
way by which we arrive at the deficiency. Whether we will get through by expend- 
ing over existing appropriations $3,000,000, or whether it will be $2,600,000, as 
suggested here, or $2,800,000, we c^n only tell when the end is reached, but with the 
best judgment that we were able to bring to bear upon the subject we estimate that 
$3,000,000 will certainly carry us through, and of course any balance unexpended 
will revert to the Treasury and can be reappropriated. 

The Chairman. UndouDtedly; and it is also true, I take it, that if this appropria- 
tion be a half a million or a million short you would go ahead and make that 
expenditure? 
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Mr. Db Caindky. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And you could do that under the law? 

Mr. De Caindry. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. I do not want to drive you to do it, although I wanted to arrive 
at it as nearly as I could. What made me inquire at all about it is your appropria> 
tion for the current vear plus the deficiency of ^,000,000 amounts to $1,600,000 more 
than your estimate lor the subsistence of the Army for the coming fiscal year. 

General Weston. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And I was curious to know why there was a difference of more 
than $1,600,000. 

Mr. De Caindry. There were a great many expenses precipitated upon the Depart- 
ment by the Cuban troops being mustered out; commutia.tion was paid to them, etc., 
and that came out of the appropriation for this current year, and that has magnified 
to some extent the expenditure which the Department nas been under the necessity 
of meeting during the early part of this fiscal year, during those four months. We 
anticipate there will be a continuation of these extraordinary expenses which we 
could not foresee at the time the estimate was formulated a ^ear ago, and therefore 
we put in, as a factor of safety to avoid the necessity of coming back to you with a 
deficiency as to the expenses of this year, the additional $3,000,000, with the full 
assurance that we will be able to keep within that amount, and if there be any sur- 
plus it will revert. 

Now, in respect to the estimate for 1901. That estimate, if you will take particular 
notice, is computed on a pretty accurate statement, person by person almost, that the 
expenses of the subsistence department will come to. We have gone to the extent 
of figuring that estimate out as nearly as we can, and that, of course, hke every other 
appropriation for subsistence of an army, is a variable amount, but we think we can 
get on the next year with $11,000,000, and the expenses in connection with the admin- 
istration of the Army we anticipate will not be so great after thin^ come down to a 
groove somewhat. You know how it is to start a new enterprise or a new under- 
taking, that it is always expensive and that it is less expensive the succeeding years, 
and on that account the estimate for 1901 is less than the estimate we ask for the cur- 
rent year. 

The Chairman. When you go back to your office will you overhaul this estimate, 
and if you should be clear that this estimate of $3,000,000 could be reduced and stiil 
the reduced amount would cover the service for the balance of the fiscal year will 
you write us by Monday or Tuesday? 

General Weston. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. If, however, it would seem that this is the best estimate you can 
make, write us accordingly. 

General Weston. I will do that. 

extra-duty pay. 

The Chairman. I want to ask you in this connection to turn to the center of page 
27 in the galley, where you will find the words **for extra pay to enlisted men 
employed on extra duty m the Subsistence Department for periods of not less than 
ten days at the rates fixed by law.'* Now that is the extra-duty pay as it has been 
heretofore in the Army before the period of the war with Spain? 

General Weston. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Are you now paying the Army extra-duty pay on service in the 
United States? 

General Weston. No ; we are not paying any in the United States. 

The Chairman. Are you paying any extra pay in the Philippines? I am not now 
speaking of the 20 per cent increase. 

General Weston. That I do not know; I do not know of any. 

The Chairman. I do not see how you could, really. If it is a state of w^ar, and 
they get the 20 per cent increase of pay, it seems to me clearly they could not get the 
extra-duty pay. 

General Weston. I can answer right here that it can not be the case, because the 
commanding-general would not permit it; they are not worked that way. The Aimy 
is being used for military purposes and the work is being done by civihan employees 
there. 

Mr. Livingston. You have evidently got some soldiers enlisted doing extra duty, 
for I know of one who is writing to me to have him discharged who is working on 
extra-duty pay in the adjutant-generars office in Manila beside men who are getting 
much more money — $100 and $160 a month — and he wants to be discharged so he 
can get the $150 a month. 

Greneral Weston. A proper ambition. But I am pretty well satisfied and I am 
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cuite sure the Commanding General will not do it. There might be some detailed to 
the Adjutant-Generars Office. It is a pretty close corporation. If I asked for half 
a dozen men to unload a ship I could not get them. 

The Chairman. Unless you are absolutely certain about it, suppose you inquire 
and see whether in your bureau anything is being paid for extra-duty pay to enlisted 
men anywhere at this time, either in Puerto Kico, Cuba, the Philippines, or on 
service in the United States proper. 

General Weston. Y^fes, sir. 

The Chairman. You do not know about the Quartermaster-General or the 
Adjutant-General ? 

(jeneral Weston. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Therefore I confine it to the Subsistence Department, and if there 
is, will you please state it in a letter to us by Monday or Tuesday? 

General Weston. I will. 

The Chairman. I expect you are paying in some portions of the service. 

General Weston. I only speak by inference, as I ao not think they will permit it. 

Mr. De Caindry. You remember, in the legislation last year, tne allowance of 
extra-duty pay to enlisted men detailed for duty in the various departments was pro- 
hibited by law during the war, and you introduce one or two questions in your 
examination to-day the answers to which hang upon the question of whether there 
is war yet. I believe the general policy of the Department really is to consider com- 
prehensively there is a state of war existing, and all these allowances which are pro- 
hibited during a state of war must remain in abeyance until the war is over. At the 
same time, assuming that is the theory, the war may be closed at any time and 
just the moment under the law when a state of peace arises then will come into opera- 
tion the allowances of this extra-duty pay of various kinds. In submitting our esti- 
mate for the Subsistence Department, ana doubtless the same rule applies to the other 
departments which pay extra-duty pay, we must look to the time when the war will 
close, and just as quick as the war closes we begin to pay extra-duty pay to the men. 
If you make the appropriation in terms to enable us to do so the commanding officer 
will be in a position to detail them. We may be called upon to pay it before the 
fiscal year expires for which we ask the appropriation. 

The Chairman. And then when you give me the infonnation on whether the Sub- 
sistence Department or Bureau is paying them this fiscal year anything anywhere for 
extra-duty pay you will have covered the ground in the statement you nave made. 

Mr. De Caindry. Yes, sir; and I think I can foreshadow the answer that I am 
sure there is none made under the general policy of the War Department on the 
theory that war is still existing. 

The Chairman. Suppose we change this estimate "for extra pay to enlisted men 
employed on extra duty in the Subsistence Department for a period of not less than 
ten days" and insert "when authorized by law at rates fixed by law?" 

Mr. De Caindry. Allow me to suggest in that connection, if you put a restriction 
in there to prevent the allowance of extra-duty pay independently of when the war 
ceases, when the department shall determine when the war is closed we would have 
to come back to Congress under the phraseology you use; but just as quick as war 
has ceased the old law^hat is in vigor comes into operation and the regulations under 
it, and thereupon extra-duty pay would be allowed and we would not have to come 
back to Congress for specific legislation to overcome the phraseology you put in here. 

The Chairman. Now, I understand from what you have said that the Comptroller 
held that, notwithstanding the appropriation in terms for extra-duty pay has been 
heretofore made under the law giving an increase of 20 per cent to enlisted men 
during the war, nothing could be paid for extra-duty pay during the existence of the 
war? 

Mr. De Caindry. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. I will ask you further, how are payments made for extra-duty pay? 
I mean by that question to ask you specifically whether the soldier is entitled to 
extra-duty pay as a matter of right who performs extra duty or only entitled to such 
extra-duty pay when ordered by his commanding officer? 

Mr. De (Jaindry. He is only entitled to extra-duty pay when he is put upon what 
is technically known as extra duty by authority of the commanding officer, and is 
entitled to pay only in pursuance of the law which gives him that right. During the 
period when the law ceases — that ri^ht would be withdrawn from him — he has not 
that right ; and that right would revive instantly upon the law being executed which 
deprived him of it, his right would be perfect upon detail being made by his com- 
manding officer. It would be a right vested in the man to his extra-duty pay, and 
the only point in this whole business is. When has that limitation of the law upon 
the payment of extra-duty pay to an enlisted man expired? Has it expired? The 
War Department, as I unclerstand, says it has not yet expired, and by reason of the 
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law the extra-duty pay can not be paid. When the war is over, whenever we estab- 
lish judicially or by Executive authority determine, then will the right of the enlisted 
man at once revive. 

The Chairman. When he performs extra duty he would be then entitled under 
the law 

Mr. De Caindry. And detailed for the purpose. 

The Chairman. The detail for the purpose of that duty entitles him to the com- 
pensation? ^ 

Mr. De Caindry. That is it, sir. 

General Weston. Not without an order is issued. 

Mr. De Caindry. If you have a copy of the Revised Statutes I will show you the 
paragraph of the law upon the subject. It is authorized by the Revised Statutes. 

General Weston. That is the way in which the paying officer accounts on his 
abstract now 

Mr. Van Voorhis. If a soldier can not draw his extra 20 per cent by reason of not 
being engaged in actual warfare, why is he not entitled to his extra-duty pay? 

Mr. De Caindry. It is a question which addresses itself to the legislator rather 
than the executive officer. I understood at the time the law was passed it was in 
consideration of the fact the pay of enlisted men for the period of war with Spain 
was increased 20 per cent by wa^ of an emolument included this matter and extra- 
duty pay was prohibited. And it was in consideration of receiving the 20 per cent 
that men were not allowed the extra-duty pay, and they do not now get the extra-duty 
pay because of the construction that war is not yet over. 

Mr. Livingston. In other words. Congress did not intend to give extra-duty pay in 
addition to the other, and you have got it exactly right. 

Mr. De Caindry. Yes. 

Mr. Livingston. And when the 20 per cent excess pay is withdrawn, when that 
period comes, then we will pay the other? 

Mr. De Caindry. Yes, sir; as soon as the 20 per cent goes out of existence. 

Mr. Livingston. I suppose you know it is being paid, though. 

Mr. De Caindry. I have understood it was being paid in the Philippines, but I 
can not spe^^k for the Pay Department. 

General Weston. I still do not see, if a man is detailed by order to perform labor- 
ing work, why he is not entitled to extra pay, myself. The 20 per cent is for soldier- 
ing and the extra pay is for laboring. 

Mr. Livingston. I suppose Congress thought laboring was easier than soldiering. 

General Weston. It is not. 

War Department, 
Office Commissary-General of Subsistence, 

Washingtony January «?, 1900. 
Hon. Joseph G. Cannon, M. C, 

Chairman Appropriations Committee^ House of EepresenfativeSj 

Washington^ D. C. 

Sir: In accordance with your verbal request at the committee room on January 6, 
I have the honor to state that I have gone over the matter of the deficiency estimate 
for subsistence of the Army, embodied in House Document No. 199, current session, 
and have looked over the whole ground, and in the light of conditions existing this 
day have caused a revised estimate to be made, the basis of which is as follows: 

State of the appropriation December i, 1899. 

The appropriation for subsistence of the Army for the fiscal year 1900 
was $9,752,62L09 

Up to November 30, 1899, there had been drawn from 
the Treasury of this appropriation $6, 923, 338. 44 

There had been returned to the Treasury up to that 
time as money unexpended 365, 949. 56 

Making the net amount drawn up to November 
30, 1899 6,557,388.88 

And leaving available in the Treasury December 1, 1899 3, 195, 232. 21 

There were on hand with disbursing officers on December 1, 1899, 
unexpended balances amounting to about 1, 550, 000. 00 

Making the total remainder of funds available on hand and in 
the Treasury December 1, 1899 4,745,232.21 
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State of the appropriation January i, 1900. 

The total available balance on hand and in the Treasury on December 
1, 1899, was as above 14,745,232.21 

The accounts current of disbursing officers for the month of December, 
1899, have not yet reached this office. In their absence only a guess 
can be made as to the aggregate amount which they disbursed during 
December. This amount is estimated to have been about 1, 200, 000. 00 

Leaving available on hand and in the Treasury January 1, 1900. 3, 545, 232, 21 

Of this sum, the balance in the Treasury January 4, 1900, is known to have been 
12,366,223.19, which would leave the remainder, $1,179,009.02 as the probable bal- 
ance in the hands of disbursing officers on that date. 

Probable deficiency. — It will thus be seen that between July 1, 1899, and December 
31, 1899, the amount expended from the appropriation of $9,752,621.09 was (accord- 
ing to the actual figures and the best judgment where figures are not available) the 
difference between that sum and $3,545,232.21, or $6,207,388.88. For the six months, 
therefore, the expenditures have been at the rate of about ^,034, 564. 81 J per month, 
or $12,414,777.76 for the twelve months of the fiscal year. The difference between 
this sum and the amount appropriated, $9,752,621.09, ought to represent, approxi- 
mately, the deficiency for the year, viz, $2,662,156.67. 

But in a matter which is so largely based on conjecture, the appropriation to meet 
the deficiency should not be limited to a sum expressed in odd hundreds and thou- 
sands of dollars and a precise expression of the number of cents that will be needed. 
From the world-wide dispersion of the funds of the appropriation toward the close 
of the fiscal year, it is impossible to gather up from the disbursing officers in the 
Philippines, the islands of Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and Cuba the remnants of the unex- 
pended appropriation in their possession and to their credit in depositories and with 
financial agents in time to make prompt payments for purchases of subsistence sup- 
plies made near the close of the year in New York, Chicago, San Francisco, and 
other places in this country; and a sufficient appropriation should be made to enable 
the Subsistence Department to make prompt payment to public creditors at home, 
and not leave them to be victims of delay consequent upon the necessary govern- 
mental dispersion of the funds from which they should be paid. I urgently recom- 
mend, therefore, that the Appropriations Committee increase the amount of deficiency 
to be appropriated for the subsistence of the Army for the fiscal year 1900 from 
$3,000,000, as asked for in House Document No. 199, to $4,000,000. 

Eoctra-duty pay. — For the information of the committee, and as a compliance with 
their request, I beg to refer you to the decision of the Comptroller of *the Treasury of 
May 18, 1898, in IV Decisions of the Comptroller of the Treasury, page 634, and to the 
inclosed copy of General Orders, No. 77, Headquarters of the Army, 1898, concern- 
ing extra or special duty pay. Attention is also invited to paragraphs 555, 556, 557, 
and 558 of Davis* s Mihtary Laws of the United States, pages 197 and 198. I have 
also to state that extra-duty pay is not now being paid to enlisted men detailed to 
duty in the Subsistence Department. 

Very respectfully, J. F. Weston, 

Acting Commissary- General of Subsistence. 



General Orders, ) Headquarters op the Army, 

Adjutant-General's Office, 



:} 



No. 77. * J WaMngUm, June 23, 1898. 

I. The following order of the Secretary of War is published for the information 
and guidance of all concerned: 

The conmiander of a volunteer regiment will appoint the adjutant and the quarter- 
master thereof, and will report such appointments, at once, when made, to the Adjutant- 
General of the Army. Such appointments will not be antedated, and the officers 
api)ointed will be entitled to the pay pertaining thereto from the date they assume 
their duties under such appointment, respectively. Paragraph 233 of the Regulations 
is modified accordingly in respect to volunteer regiments mustered into the service of 
the United States. 

II. By direction of the Secretary of War the following syllabus of the opinion of 
the Comptroller of the Treasury, relative to extra or special duty pay is pubhshed for 
the information and guidance of all concerned: 

The act of Congress approved April 26, 1898, increased the pay proper of all 
enlisted men in war time, and then provided that it should not be further increased 
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by what is known as extra pay for extra or special duty, thus cutting off the extra-duty 
pay of all soldiers, no matter where they may be employed. 

The act of May 4, 1898, making an appropriation for extra-duty pay for certain 
enlisted men in the Quartermaster's Department, does not authorize their pay for 
extra duty in war time, and therefore the appropriation for extra-duty pay m said 
act can not be used for extra or special duty during such time. 

After the war ceases, should it cease before the time in which the appropriation 
shall continue available, to wit, January 1, 1899, it will then, and then only, be 
available for the payment of extra-duty pay for such extra duty as may be performed 
after the war ceases. 

III. By direction of the Secretary of War the following paragraph is added to the 
Army Regulations: 

225a. No ensign, pennon, streamer, or other banner of any kind, other than the 
flags, colors, standards, pennants, and guidons prescribed by the Army Regulations 
will be used by the Army, or by any regiment or other organization thereof. 

By command of Major-General Miles: 

H. C. CoRBiN, Adjutant' General. 

Quartermaster's Department. 

STATEMENT OF GEN. M. I. LUDINGTON, QUAB.TEB1ICASTEK- 

GENEKAL. 

regular supplies. 

The Chairman. The item of regular supplies for the current year is $7,200,000 and 
you submit a deficiency estimate of $1,500,000? 

General Ludington. Yes, sir; that is based upon our requirements for the remainder 
of the fiscal year. 

The Chairman. Have you got your expenditures for the first half of the present 
fiscal year? 

General Ludington. The expenditure for the first four months was about $2,086,000. 

The Chairman. And you multiply that by 3, do you? 

General Ludington. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And that gives you the aggregate? 

General Ludington. Since the first four months expired the number of animals 
has been largely increased. We are buying horses and sending them over to the 
Philippines. This appropriation provides for forage for animals, etc. Our demands 
are greater, in proportion, than the first four months. 

The Chairman. They would have to be, because there was appropriated $7,200,000, 
and you only expended the first four months at the rate of $2,086,000. 

General Ludington. We bought since the 1st of July 4,000 horses, and our exp^enseB 
will be proportionately larger than for the four months, which is hardly a fair cri- 
terion. 

The Chairman. What I want to get was the basis upon which you calculated the 
deficiency, as near as you can. 

General Ludington. This is the idea. We took the first four months and multi- 
plied by three and added a reasonable amount for contingencies, knowing we had more 
animals than before. 

The Chairman. You expended $2,086,000 for the first third of the fiscal year? 

General Ludington. Yes, sir. ' 

The Chairman. And on that basis you multiply that by 3 for the whole fiscal 
year and that would make $6,000,000, which would still leave you ^most $1,000,000 
within the original appropriation. 

General Ludington. Yes ; that is right. 

The Chairman. How did you arrive at the expenditure that would cover that 
million within the current appropriation, and, adding to it a million and a half more, 
that would be two and a half millions? 

General Ludington. This $7,200,000 was asked for on the basis of 65,000 men, 
and we asked for $14,000,000, but it was cut down to $7,200,000. Congress did that. 

The Chairman. For regular supplies? 

General Ludington. Yes, sir ; for regular supplies. 

The Chairman. What I want to get at is this — the committee now has the disposi- 
tion to recommend all that is requisite for the service — but we want to know, in a 
general way, how you get at this estimate. 

General Ludington. Well, the conditions are very different from what they were 
the first four months. Our Army has been increased to 100,000 men. 
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The Chairman. Then, I understand this estimate of $7,200,000 for regular supplies 
was made upon the basis of caring for an army of 65,000 men? 

General Ludington. Yes, sir. We estimated for 114,000,000 when before the com- 
mittee, and they wanted to know, and I think we made out a memorandum of what 
we could get along with with 65,000 men, and it was reduced then to $7,200,000. 

The Chairman. On the basis of caring for 65,000 men? 

General Ludington. Yes. 

Mr. Van Voorhis. Your estimate of $14,000,000 was made on the basis of 100,000 
men? 

General Ludington. Yes, sir; we were instructed to prepare our estimates that way 
originally, because there was a bill before Congress to increase the Regular Army to 
100,000 men; but it did not pass, you know. 

The Chairman. That would hardly explain, for you now have 100,000 men; will 
your Army average 100,000 men, taking it for the whole twelve months? 

General Ludington. Say, for* eight or nine months. These volunteers were 
recruited in July and others in September and some of them in October; we just got 
the last regiment off to Manila this week. ' I do not know we will want exactly that 
much money, but I want to be on the safe side, and it seems to be reasonable. 

The Chairman. I do not want to recommend $1,500,000 for supplies if a million 
will meet the expenditure, or three-quarters of a million, or if $1,500,000 is not 
enough it ought to be increased to $2,000,000. I know in the nature of things you 
can not tell to a dollar, or probably $50,000, but I wanted to make just enough inquiry 
to answer questions that somebody may ask me. You have 100,000 men and only 
spent $2,086,000 for the first four months. Why do you recommend $1,500,000 when 
for the first four months you only expended at the rate of $6,258,000? 

General Ludington. The explanation I could make would be that our Army has 
been increased 35,000 men since those four months, and, as I have told you, the num- 
ber of animals is largely increased to be supplied with forage over in the Philippines, 
and that is a pretty senous and expensive problem. 

The Chairman. Does that include the purchase of animals ? 

General Ludington. No, sir; just the feeding of all animals. 

The Chairman. Forage, etc. — in other words, regular supplies? 

General Ludington. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. I say, it seems to me that if $7,200,000 is appropriated for on the 
basis of 65,000 men now, you have not got your estimate high enough on the basis 
of 100,000 men. 

General Ludington. W^e had a balance left on the 1st of November of $5,113,000. 

The Chairman. Unexpended, then, on the 1st of November was $5,113,000. Was 
that $5,000,000 a free balance? 

General Ludington. That was undrawn in the Treasury. Of course, there may 
have been a great many outstanding accounts against that. We never can tell exactly 
what the outstanding accounts are, but that is the amount we had in the Treasury at 
the time we had drawn out the $2,086,000. 

Mr. Van V^oorhis. That does not necessarily show what was expended? 

General Ludington. No, sir, of course not; but we try to settle up every month. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, suppose we cut that down some. 

The Chairman. No, I do not want to cut it down at all in fact, unless it ought to 
be cut down. What I want to get at is this: It seems to me it ought to be increased 
rather than cut down, if you are correct in your impression that this $7,200,000 appro- 
priated in the Regular Army bill was for regular supplies for 65,000 men. Now, 
when you increase that 65,000 men to 100,000 men you would have to have one-third 
more, in round numbers. With that added to the $7,000,000 you would have to have 
$10,000,000, whereas you submit $1,500,000 as a deficiency. It seems to me that that 
$7,200,000 could not nave been made on the basis of supplies for 65,000 men. I am 
inclined to think you are in error about that. 

General Ludington. Well, the committee here cut it down. 

The Chairman. That was the Committee on Military Affairs which inade the Regu- 
lar Army bill, but you ^y your estimate for regular supplies was $14,000,000. That 
must have been for 100,000 men. Now, you have 100,000 men and your estimate is 
onlv $8,700,000. 

General Ludington. It is large enough, plenty large, and possibly you could cut it 
down, because we are going upon the best data we can get and want to be sure to 
have enough. If we do not need it we will not use it; that is all. No fellow can 
find out what is going to happen. 

The Chairman. Make a memorandum, and when you go back to your office reex- 
amine this estimate for regular supplies and state to us upon reexamination whether 
you desire to modify this estimate, and if so, whether it ought to be increased or 
decreased. 
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Mr. Livingston. If I make the calculation aright for 100,000 men it would cost 
$14,000,000, and for 65,000 it would cost $9,600,000, so that this estimate of $9,264,000 
is pretty close if we give the $1,500,000. 

The Chairman. No; he is under in his estimate. 

General Ludington. I think your request is a very wise one, and I will do that 
because I am not sure about it. I am not sure about what our estimate was based 

The Chairman. Suppose you look into that, and after looking into it just write us 
a short letter stating what it was based upon and what you now recommend, being 
sure, according to your best estimates, you have enough to carry you through for the 
regular supplies. 

General Ludington. Yes, sir; I will do so. I want to be on the safe side, because 
if we do not need it we do not spend it. General "supplies turned back into the 
Treasury, $2,300,000. We did not need it and did^ not use it. 

War Department,^ Quartermaster-General's Office, 

WashingtoTij January 8, 1900, 
Hon. Jos. G. Cannon, 

Chairman Committee on Appropriations^ House of Representaiives. 

Sir: In compliance with your verbal request of the 6th instant, I have the honor 
to inform you that, having carefully considered the question of probable deficiency 
under regular supplies for 1900, I am of the opinion that the $1,500,000 asked for on 
estimate submitted November 28, 1899, may be reduced to $750,000. This reduction 
would appear to be practicable for the reason that results have shown that the 
expenses tor the various supplies purchased from this appropriation for the Philip- 
pines, Cuba, Puerto Rico, and Alaska will be less than was anticipated. 
Very respectfully, 

M. I. Ludington, 
Qimrtennaster- General J U. S. A, 

EXTRA-DUTY PAY. 

The Chairman. At the top of page 30 1 find the following language under the head 
of incidental, expenses: *' Extra pay to soldiers employed on extra duty under direc- 
•tion of the Quartermaster's Department," etc. Are you paying any extra-duty pay 
now? 

General Ludington. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Have you paid any this current fiscal year? 

General Ludington. No, sir; we have paid none since the war began. 

The Chairman. Whether in outlying Territories, the Philippines, or in the United 
States proper? 

General Ludington. No, sir; because there was a decision that the 20 per cent 
increase cut that off. They can not be paid. 

The Chairman. The 20 per cent increase, you understood, is being paid in the 
Philippines? 

General Ludington. I understand it is being paid everywhere; that is my imder- 
standing. 

The Chairman. The Paymaster-General thinks not. He thinks it is being paid 
nowhere except in the Philippines. 

General Ludington. If it is not paid in the States, then they ought to have the 
extra-duty pay. 

The Chairman. Anyway, you are not paying the extra-duty pay? 

General Ludington. No, sir. 

The Chairman. And notwithstanding the fact in the regular army bill this lan- 
guage just read was inserted for the current year? 

General Ludington. We have paid no extra-duty pay unless it has been paid in 
some case by error. 

The Chairman. Are they detailed for extra duty now? 

Greneral Ludington. I suppose it is not called extra-duty pay. I suppose they are 
detailed on extra duty, but we have paid them no extra pay m the Quartermaster's 
Department, where tiiey used to be entitled to it. 

incidental expenses. 

The Chairman. For incidental expenses your estunate for 1901 is $2,400,000. Your 
appropriation the current year is $2,400,000, and you submit a deficiency estimate of 
$600,000. What were your expenditures for the first four months? 
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Greneral Ludington. Eight hundred and seventy-eight thousand dollars. 

The Chairman. That is at the rate of $2,634,000. If the deficiency is given the 
appropriation will be at the rate of $3,000,000, and your expenditures were, at the 
rate as shown by the first four months, $2,634,000. Could you suggest a decrease of 
that item ? 

General Ludington. Well, Mr. Chairman, you can cut that down $100,000; but it 
is not too much. 

The Chairman. If you are going to need it I do not want to cut it. 

General Ludington. If I did not think so I would not ask for it. 

The Chairman. We do not want great amounts covered back into the Treasury. 
In other words, while we want to give all that is sufficient, we do not want an appro- 
priation made that will turn back a considerable surplus into the Treasury, because 
that figures in the aggregate of the appropriations. 

General Ludington. Exactly. I suggest, however, that you cut that down to 
$500,000, and I recommend that you do that. 

The Chairman. You advise us to put that at $500,000? 

General Ludington. One of the large items of expense now is telegraphing, cabling. 
Those expenses are enormous, and I expect it costs $750 a day nearly in the War 
Department for cabling. It is $2.25 a word for all these reports from Otis giving the 
deaths of these people, and that has to be paid for out of this appropriation. 

HORSES FOR CAVALRY, ETC. 

The Chairman. Now you ask for the purchase of horses, etc., and your estimate 
for 1901 is $750,000; your appropriation for the current year is $750,000, and you sub- 
mit $250,000 by way of a deficiency. What are you expending the first four months? 

General Ludington. Not very much the first four months, $296,000, but we have 
been spending heavily since then. 

The Chairman. You expended the first four months at the rate of $788,000. 

General Ludington. We have spent largely since that time. 

The Chairman. You bought a great many horses? 

General Ludington. Yes, sir; I am buying 1,500 horses now, and we want more 
still. 

The Chairman. Those are for use in the Philippines? 

General Ludington. Yes, sir; they are knocking them out pretty fast, and I have 
to be on the safe side there. I do not know what they will require from time to 
time, and I do not think it is wise 

The Chairman. Do not think it wise to decrease that? 

General Ludingto^. No; I do not think it is. 

Mr. Livingston. What class of horses are you buying? 

General Ludington. Now we are buying them on the Pacific coast, Oregon, Idaho, 
and California. We ask for a little smaller horse than our full specifications for cav- 
alry horses. 

Mr. Livingston. The reason I was asking was I was satisfied your specifications 
were all wrong for that service out there. 

General Ludington. We are buying those horses at a very reasonable rate. We 
are getting them — I think the last purchase was $65 or $70. 

Mr. Livingston. Do you get many from Wyoming? 

General Ludington. Yes, sir; but we do not have to go that far, for we want to 
save the cost of transportation if we can as long as we can get them out there at these 
low rates, and we have been confining our purchases lately altogether to that country 
there. 

War Department, Quartermaster-General's Office, 

Washington^ January P, 1900, 
Hon. Jos. G. Cannon, 

Chairman Committee on Appropriaiions, House of Representatives. 

Sir: I have the honor to inclose herewith copy of letter received from the Chief 
Signal Officer of the Army asking that the words "and Signal Corps" be inserted 
hereafter in the acts making appropriations for purchase of horses for cavalry and 
artillery after the words "Hospital Corps," and respectfully invite attention to my 
memorandum herewith. 
Compliance with the request of General Greely would seem to be proper. 
Respectfully, 

M. I. Ludington, 
Quartermaster- General f U. S, A, 
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Wab Dbpabtmknt, Signal Opfige, 

Washington^ January 2, 1900, 
The Quartermaster-General, TJ. S. A. 

Sir: It is noted that in the deficiency estimates (Doc. 199, Fifty-sixth Congress, 
first session) for cavalry and artillery, while providing for Indian scouts and Hospital 
Corps, omits mentioning the Signal Corps. 

The appropriations of this corps do not look to the purchase of horses or other 
means of transportation, and if this paragraph is construed as forbidding the Signal 
Corps of the use of the horses in the performance of its duties, which, in many cases, 
are those of mounted men, I respectfully ask that you have **and Signal Corps" 
inserted after "Hospital Corps.'* 

It is noted that there is a similar omission on page 24 of the advance copy of the 
bill making appropriations for the Regular and Volunteer Army for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1901. 

Very respectfully, A. V^. Greely, 

Brigadier-General^ Chief Signal Officer ^ U. S. A. 



Memorandum. ' 

By Army Regulations 1547 the Quartermaster's Department appears to be required 
to issue to the Signal Corps such supplies as may be necessary for its equipment on 
proper requisition. During active hostilities last year this Department, on approval 
of the Secretary of War, supplied the Signal Corps with horses. 

The language of the appropriation act providing for the purchase of horses might 
properly be modified as suggested by the Chief Signal Officer. 

Tne insertion by Congress of the words "and Signal Corps" in the appropriation 
acts will preclude the possibility of objections by the accounting officers of the 
Treasury. 

The appropriation will then read, " For the purchase of horses for the cavalry and 
artillery, and for the Indian scouts, and for such infantry and members of the Hos- 
pital Corps (and Signal Corps) in field campaigns as may be required to be mounted, 
and the expenses incident thereto." 

M. I. LUDINGTON, 

Quartermaster- General. 

BARRACKS AND QUARTERS. 

The Chairman. The next item is barracks and quarters. Your estimate for 1901 
is $3,000,000, and the appropriation for the current year is $3,000,000, and you sub- 
mit $1,000,000 deficiencv. What did you expend for the first four months there? 

General Ludington. $1,074,000. 

The Chairman. I apprehend you will expend the last eight months more in pro- 
portion than the first four months? 

General Ludington. It seems to me because we have to take care of the army in 
the Philippines. So far they have been in the field mostly, but when we come to 
provide any sort of structural shelter 

The Chairman. What I want to ask you touching this approriation is — you ask 
$1,000,000 deficiency, making a total appropriation of $4,000,000 — whether that defi- 
ciency is necessary by increase of the service in the Philippines or whether it is in 
whole or in part for use in connection with barracks and quarters in the United 
States? 

General Ludington. We start out on the basis of requiring a larger part of it for 
sheltering our troops abroad. In Puerto Rico, for instance, we spent a good deal of 
money; we spent a ^ood deal in Cuba, and we believe we will have to spend a great 
deal in the Philit)pines, and the same appropriation is applicable to buildings in the 
TJnited States where it is necessary. 

The Chairman. If you have it not at your fingers' end I wish you would consider 
this item when you go back to your office and give us information touching this item; 
what amount was expended from this item dunng the current fiscal year for barracks 
and quarters, if any, in Cuba, Puerto Rico, the Philippines, and Hawaii, and how 
much is estimated will be expended of this $4,000,000 in the places designated? 

General Ludington. Well, I can say right there since last summer all the con- 
struction in Cuba has been paid for from the island fund, but the large expenditures 
were made up to the time that order was issued along in the summer sometime, per- 
haps August. 
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The Chaibman. Then there was not much expenditure from this in Cuba or Puerto 
Rico either? 

General Ludington. Not in Cuba, but in Puerto Rico, because we had that great 
storm which blew everything down. 

The Chairman. Are you expending much at Hawaii? 

General Ludington. No, sir; not much. The expenses have not been very large 
there, but we have been sending over to the Philippines a good deal of material and 
they are calling lot. it still. 

The Chairman. I should think the expenditures would have to be large, espe- 
cially in the Philippines, as long as the war lasts, and would of course as long as me * 
military government is maintained in the Philippines, Puerto Rico, and Cuba, and I 
suppose the most of the expenditure, when you get to peace all around, would come 
from revenues collected by the army in the respective places; but what I want to do 
is to be sure to recommend enough, so far as this committee is concerned, to meet the 
wants of the army in the field, mit I do not want to recommend enough to do any- 
thing more than barely maintain the posts in the country. 

General Ludington. We have got to do more than that in regard to our seacoast 
poets; we have to build them. 

The Chairman. But that comes from another appropriation? 

General Ludington. That comes from what we call the military post fund in the 
sundry civil bill; but I want to ask you, Mr. Chairman, under this $1,000,000 which 
is ample, ^possibly more than we want, but I will say it is ample, as I go on the prin- 
ciple of asking for enough — I would rather have too much than too little. 

It is extremely important that this Department be put in position to enable it to 
acquire building sites in connection with a considerable number of the new seacoast 
fortifications along the Atlantic, Mexidan Gulf, and Pacific coasts to provide adequate 
and proper shelter for the necessary garrisons to keep the very expensive armamwit 
at these points in proper condition £r service. Hitherto only small appropriations 
have been made for this purpose, but in the estimates for tne current fiscal year, 
under the head of military posts, there was included something like $500,000 for this 
purpose. This money, if appropriated, will not, however, be available until after the 
1st of July next. 

There are several projects under consideration now for the acquisition of land, not- 
ably at Charleston, S. C., where the garrison has been for two years past living in 
very inadequate and uncomfortable rented buildings, this having been necessary 
because the Government owned no land on which to construct proper buildings for 
the troops. There are other places in the same condition, but this is cited as proba- 
bly the most important for immediate consideration. It is hoped that arrangements 
may be made so that the United States can obtain title to the necessary land at this 
point within the next few months, provided an adequate appropriation is available. 

These appropriations have heretofore been made in the bill providing for the sundry' 
civil expenses of the Government, but in order that the groimd, if practicable, may 
be acquired at an earlier date and the absolutely necessary shelter for troops be pro- 
vided, it is requested that of the $1,000,000 asked for for barracks and quarters under 
this deficiency bill not exceeding $250,000 thereof be made available for the pur- 
chase of suitable building sites required for the erection of barracks, quarters, and 
other necessary buildings for garrisons in connection with the project adopted for 
seacoast defenses. 

The attention of your committee is respectfully invited to the fact that in the early 
spring it will, in all probability, be necessary to provide shelter for a considerable 
increase in the troops now occupying the Territory of Alaska. 

Now, last year $100,000 was authorized and the year before $50,000. Now, in the 
$50,000 year we purchased land at Delaware City, North Point, Maryland, and we are 
n^otiating for land at Long Island, Boston. Of the $100,000 appropriation of last 
year we purchased land at Portland, Me., and proceedings have been commenced for 

fetting land at Fort Mott, N. J., and we are proposing to acquire land at Hawkins 
*oint, Maryland, consuming the whole of those two appropriations, the $50,000 year 
before last and the $100,000 last year, and we would like to get hold of more money 
before the appropriation for the next fiscal year will be available. 

The Chairman. And all that is included as a part of this deficiency? 

General Ludington. Yes, sir; of the $1,000,000. 

The Chairman. What I wanted to do was to eliminate improvements for barracks 
along the seacoast and to eliminate the posts in the United States proper, and to ask 
what, tf anything, is necessary to enable you to have an effective service from this 
appropriation in the Philippines while the Army is in active duty. I do not mean 
that those other appropriations ought not to be made or will not be, but I would rather 
treat them as a separate matter if I could. 
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General Ludington. Well, they are complaining all around because we do not put 
up the structures for them, and we have not got the land to put them on. 

The Chairman. Those complaints are in this country? 

General Ludington. Oh, yes; that is what I am talking about. I am talking 
about the 1250,000 you might make available if that was appropriated for the pur- 
pose of seacoast sites, and of course whatever you grant now will be so much less in 
the sundry civil bill. 

The Chairman. Suppose we cut this appropriation out entirely, leaving it $3,000,000. 
Three million seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars was all you nad for 1899. 
•The first appropriation was 1750,000, and a deficiency the first half of 1899 was 
$2,270,000 and the deficiency the second half of 1899 was $750,000, making $3,750,000, 
and that was during the active war period. 

General Ludington. That is the very time we do not want to build houses. We 
take care of those fellows with tents. 

The Chairman, Suppose we were to strike out this million dollars absolutely; 
would you be embarrassed in the active field operations in the Philippines? 

General Ludington. I do not know we would be in the Philippines, because I do 
not know what the expenses will be there; I have not any idea. I only know so 
far we have spent in the six months more than half of the $3,000,000, or rather just 
about half. We have spent about 'half up to the 3l8t of December. If we garrison 
these towns that will be a large expense, and I do not see how it can be otherwise. 
Of course so far they have been in the field, except those in Manila. Now we have 
got to garrison all those islands and all those towns, and this is the time when the 
expense will come. 

The Chairman. Having made an appropriation of $3,000,000 for this year for bar- 
racks and quarters in this item — ^now the sundry civil bill is entirely dinerent? 

General Ludington. Yes, we can not use any of that money; we could not use the 
money in the sundry civil bill. 

The Chairman. Now, frankly, as this is the regular army appropriation, and we are 
only supplementing an appropriation, and only have jurisdiction that far, I would not 
want to go along and recommend a deficiency here which is not strictly a war defi- 
ciency; that is, that would meet the service from the standpoint of the situation in 
the Philippines for the ensuing six months. I would prefer to let the Committee on 
Military Affairs deal with it, and I only want to deal with this item from the stand- 
point of an efiicient service in the Philippines, because in Puerto Rico and Cuba all 
your work there is being paid for from the revenues you are collecting there. 

General Ludington. In (hiba the work is done. I do not think any more is to be 
done, and it is payable out of the civil fund. 

The Chairman. It is the same thing in Puerto Rico? , 

General Ludington. No, sir; that is our own country and all our expenses there 
Come from this appropriation. 

The Chairman. There are a lot of revenues collected by the Army. I think the 
Army collects and disburses Puerto Rican revenues. 

General Ludington. I think so. But nothing in Puerto Rico has ever been paid 
for out of that fund in the way of construction. 

The Chairman. It has been paid from this fund? 

General Ludington. Yes, sir; and we paid very largely in Cuba, but that was 
stopped last summer. We built a railroad and dock, but the cost of the railroad and 
dock has been refunded to us. 

The Chairman. Will you have the kindness to write the committee by Monday 
or Tuesday next the estimated amount of deficiency for barracks and quarters neces- 
sary to cover the service in the Philippines, Sandwich Islands, and Puerto Rico, in 
detail and in the aggregate, and the amount of expenditure, as near as you can ascer- 
tain, that has been ms^e for the first six months of this year in the places referred 
to, respectively, without regard to the requirements of the service for barracks and 
quarters in the United States proper, and state what, if anything, is necessary by 
way of a deficiency appropriation? 

General Ludington. Mr. Chairman, we must keep our buildings in repair in this 
country; that is, keep them in tenable repair. If a roof blows off, or anything of 
that kind 

The Chairman. Certainly. 

General Ludington. You want to eliminate the construction in this country. I 
understand it. 

Mr. Livingston. You could put in a proviso that no part of this money shall be 
used in the United States. 

The Chairman. It would be hard to do that, because there might be some expend- 
iture for barracks and quarters in the way of repairs; but what I w^anted to do was 
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to refrain in this recommendation from giving anything for seacoast defense here, 
and if we do give anything let us know how much we are giving for that and how 
much for the other. 

General Ludington. Then you do not think it is best to make any of this available 
for the Durchase of sites? 

The Chairman. What I want to do, considering that the whole 13,000,000 is avail- , 
able for any and all of these purposes 

General Ludington. It is not for purchase of sites; that we can not use without 
authority of Congress. 

The Chairman. I would not want to go into the question of the purchase of sites 
in connection with this deficiency. I would rather not do that. 

General Ludington. Of course we can not acquire any more land until the new 
appropriation of the 1st of July is available. 

The Chairman. In other words, there are $3,000,000 giv^n here on the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee on Military Affairs. Now I only want to increase that $3,000,000 
so far as it may be necessary to increase it to give you an efficient service in the Phil- 
ippines and a proper service' in Puerto Rico and the Sandwich Islands. 

General Ludington. And keep the buildings in repair? 

The Chairman. Oh, yes ; certainly; and keep the buildings in repair. Now this 
appropriation has nothing to do, as I understand it, with the seacoast defense; has it? 
I refer to the new seacoast defense. 

General Ludington. I do not know whether any of this money could be used for 
that purpose or not. We have not used any other money than the military-post 
money. , 

The Chairman. I am inclined to think you will find on inquiry from the stand- 
point I have been talking that possibly you might eliminate most, if not all, of this 
million. 

General Ludington. It is as I said, although I do not know, that apparently all of 
those towns will have to be garrisoned over those islands. We will have to erect 
some sort of shelter for the troops. 

The Chairman. And that we want to do, because there are the active operations. 

General Ludington. Just what that will cost I do not know, and I do not know 
how I could ascertain by Monday, and I do not see how I can do anything more 
than form a guess. 

The Chairman. I am only asking for your best estimate; I am not asking you to 
be rigidly accurate, and I would not care to have you go to the expense of tele- 
graphing. 

General Ludington. There is no lumber and we have to send lumber over there. 
I have sent a sawmill over there. Now, when you go and carry lumber across to the 
Philippines it costs money, and, therefore, I want to be on the safe side, although 
we might not need all of this money, but I do not like to put myself in the position 
of not asking you for what we need. If I did that I would catch it. 

The Chairman. That is right, and you evidently had in mind when this appropri- 
ation was made for increased expenditures for seacoast defenses, or, for instance, you 
suggest extra grounds. ^ 

General Ludington. No, sir; I did not have that in mind. That is the question of 
buving sites, not putting up buildings. This $250,000 I suggested be made avail- 
able, if needed, to purchase sites is to purchase sites alone, because we will not be 
able — they have used up all the money appropriated, and we will not be able to get 
any money from the military post fund until the 1st of July, and we want between 
now and trien to acquire this land on SuUivans Island and start to put up the build- 
ings, and whatever is allowed for that purpose will be so much less out of the appro- 
priation for military posts. 

War Department, Quartermaster-General's Office, 

Washington^ January <9, 1900. 
The .Chairman Committee on Appropriations, 

House of Representatives, 

Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith, as requested by you, statement show- 
ing the approximate expenditure for barracks and quarters for the six months end- 
ing December 31 , 1899, in Puerto Rico, Philippine Islands, Hawaiian Islands, and 
Alaska, and a statement showing the probable requirements at these places for the 
six months ending June 30, 1900. Although not called for, I have included as prob- 
ably being desired by you, the Territory of Alaska. The requirements for the next 
six months, particularly in the Philippine Islands, can not at the present time be 
stated with any degree of certainty as to the accuracy of the figures, but it should be 
remembered that there are now in the Philippine Islands twenty regiments of regular 
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troops and twenty-five regiments of volunteers, for whose shelter comparatively few 
arrangements have been made heretofore, as being continually in the field. 

The amount which will be required to prepare shelter for these troops before the 
advent of another rainy season can not be, as I have said, definitelv determined, but 
judging from experience in Cuba and from the best information obtainable, $20,000 
.per regiment will be a very conservative estimate. Not quite this amount is called 
for by the statement herewith, because it is presumed that not all of the troops now 
there will require shelter. The provision of shelter for troops in Alaska is very 
expensive, all building material and labor in that Territory being very high, and all 
material purchased in this country requmng a n^t expenditure for transportation. 
Experience during the past year has indicated that to construct the necessary build- 
ings for one company requires about $40,000. 

With the great bulk of the Army serving beyond the sea, at a distance of many 
thousand miles, with little definite information obtainable as to the conditions which 
will surround it or as to emergencies which may arise, the only safe measure which 
will permit this Department to meet varying conditions as to proper shelter of troops 
is the placing at the disposal of the Department ample funds to cover all requirements, 
both those which can be foreseen and those which can not. These funds will be 
expended with the strictest economy consistent with the reasonable comfort of troops 
and the shelter of public property. 

Under the circumstances it is thought that a deficiency appropriation of $1,000,000 
is as little as can be safely relied upon to meet the above requirements. 
Respectfully, 

M. I. LUDINGTON, 

QuartennaMei'-General VniUd Sftates Army. 



Approximate expenditures for barracks and quarters for six mwdhs ending December' Sly 

1899. 

PUERTO RICO. 

Cost of building material shipped from New York, so far as reported. . $44, 447. 32 

Amounts allotted for reconstruction and repair of buildings 30, 351. 21 

Mill machinery for San Juan 1, 611. 00 

Rents (approximately) ., 24, 209. 04 

Total 100,618.57 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 

Remitted to Manila 72,837.77 

Building material shipped from Seattle (approximately) 30, 000. 00 

Building material shipped from San Francisco 17,700.36 

Woodworking machinery ordered from New York (approximately) . . - 6, 000. 00 

Total....! 126,538.13 

HAWAILiU? ISLANDS. 

Authorized for construction and repair of buildings at Honolulu 14, 326. 44 

Rents (approximately) 8,000.00 

Total : 22,326.44 

ALASKA. 

Construction and repair of buildings, flooring tents, ete. (approxi- 
mately) 154,000.00 

Rents (approximat^y) 2,200.00 

Total 156,200.00 

Grand total - 405, 683. 14 
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Krpeiiditures required frmu appropriation for baTi^racks and quarters during the six monfha 

ending June 30, 1900. 

PUERTO RICO. 

Construction and repair, including building material purchased in this 

country and shipped •. $100, 000. 00 

Rents , 25, 000, 00 

Total ; 125,000.00 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 

Remit to Mani la 300, 000. 00 

Building material to be purchased in this country and shipped 400, 000. 00 

Rents 130,000.00 

Total 830,000.00 

HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 

Construction and repair 10, 000. 00 

Rent6 j 8,000.00 

Total 18,000.00 

ALASKA. 

Constructing shelter for 6 companies 240, 000. 00 

Rents 4,000.00 

Total 244,000.00 

Grand total 1,217,000.00 

TRANSPORTATION'. 

The Chairman. You turn this over in your mind and write us, and when you do 
if you say the child ought to weigh so many pounds it will have to weigh that, I 
guess. Now, your appropriation f6r transportation is $17,500,000 for the current year, 
and you present a deficiency estimate of $20,000,000. What did you expend for the 
first six months or for the first four months, or both? 

General Ludington. In the first four months the expenditure was $10,951,000. 

The Chairman. Have you got it for six months? 

General Ludington. We have not got any money, and could not pay 50 cents on 
the dollar. We have in the treasury to-day $584,000. There is due on estimates of 
funds received from disbursing officers for December $488,000; for January, $1,048,000, 
making a total of $1,536,000. 

The Chairman, All expended the first six months? 

General Ludington. Yes, sir; and more, too. 

The Chairman. And it is fair to say that you will need the whole of this $20,000,000? 

General Ludington. I do not think there is any doubt, if things go on as they are. 
I want to ask your consideration, under the term *' transportation,'* to include some 
additional money for the transportation of the Philippine prisoners. That estimate 
is made and I suppose will reach the Speaker to-day — ^that is, the regular estimate — 
I have a copy of it here. We ask that $750,000 be added to this $20,000,000. 

The Chairman. Is not this $20,000,000 available? 

General Ludington. Not unless Congress authorizes it, because it specifies just what 
it can be used for and does not include any prisoners of war. "For transportation of 
the Army, including baggage of the troops," etc. 

The Chairman. Have you ^ot a copy of the estimate which has been forwarded? 

General Ludington. Yes, sir. [Handing same to the chairman.] ' 

The Chairman. The recommendation as it comes seems to reproduce literally the 
language of the last appropriation for transportation of Spanish prisoners except that 
there is a suggestion, however, here covering families? 
* General Ludington. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman.* As I read it it all seems to hinge upon article 5. 

"The United States will, upon the signing of the present treaty, send back to Spain, 
at its own cost, the Spanish soldiers taken as prisoners of war at the capture of Manila 

UD 3 
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by the American forces, and the arms of the soldiere in question shall be restored to 
them.'* I understand there are about 4,000 of these prisoners? 

General Ludixgtox. At this time. 

The Chairman. And it will cost $150,000 to send them back? 

General Ludington. It will cost more than that — $700,000. I have a margin for 
contingencies. I do not know how many prisoners there are, and nobody knows, but 
so far as reported there are 4,000, and every* day they are bringing in more. I see 
they got more recently. ' 

TheCHAiBMAN. I expect to besafealx)ut it; I think you, may put that in, if it meets 
with the approval of the sub<*oinmittee, in the language of the last appropriation 
* bill, and increase the appropriation of $20,000,000 by $750,000. 

CLOTHING, CAMI', AND GARRISON EQIII^AGE. 

The Chairman. For clothing, camp, and garrison equipage you have for the cur- 
rent year $5,952,000 and you want $2,000,000 additional. What did you expend for 
the first four months there? 

(General Ludington. Two million four hundred and ninety-five thousand dollars. 

The Chairman. You make that, with substantially a slight increase, as the basis 
for the balance of the year? 

General Li'dington. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Here is an item for bringing hcmie tli£ remains of officers and 
soldiers who die abroad in military camps, and you ask $100,000. It seems the pre- 
vious appropriations were $200,000; has that been exhausted? 

General Ludington. It is all gone but $18,000, and we have really just begun in 
the Philippines in earnest. Parties are over there at work, and 400 remains are on 
the way over now on our transp()rts. 

The Chairman. You make this as the best estimate you can? 

General Ludington. Oh, yes. 

FOR SKWKRA<4E SYSTEM, FORT MONROE, VA. 

The Chairman. The next item is for sewerage system at Fort Monroe, Va. 
What are you doing down there which requires this special appropriation? | 

General Ludington. You understand the Government pays one half and private 
individuals the other half. 

Mr. Livingston. Are you in a hurry, or can you wait until the sundry civil bill? 

General Lu.DiNt^TON. That seems to have come as an urgent matter. I did not bring 
that paper along with me, I am sorry to say, but they consider it urgent and say the 
wharf is going to pieces and needs repairs. It is as broad as it is long. 

The Chairman. I pick up your report of October 16, 1899, and you submit a 
financial statement on the first page. If you will turn to the middle of the page, you 
will see you have this language: 

Leaving a balance on July 1, 1899, available for payment of out- 
standing obligations incurre<l or fulfillment of contracts properlv 
entered into within the fiscal year \ $19, 497, 418. 67 

On Julv 1, 1898, there remained on hand from deficiencv appropria- 
tion January 1, 1899 (act approved May 4, 1898) .' 8, 538, 396. 68 

By act approved July 7, 1898, there was appropriated for deficiencies 
'* January 1, 1899," for regular supplies, inciclental expenses, horses 
for cavalry and artillery, .bavra<*ks and (luarters, transportation of 
the Anny, and clothing, camp and garrison equipage 108, 200, 000. 00 

During vear there was placed to cre<lit of this appropriation from 
sales to officers 1, 149, 713. 67 

112,888,110.35 
Of this amount there was remitted to disbursing 

officers $54, 886, 898. 51 

There was paid on account of settlements made at 

Treasury for claims and accounts 1 , 384, 131 . 52 

There was charged against appropriation bv Treasurv 

transfer warrants '. *. 28, 234, 539. QO 

84,505,569.03 

Leaving a balance on hand July 1, 1899, of 28, 382, 541. 32 
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So there is one balance of $19,500,000, in round numbers, and another balance of 
July 1 last of $28,000,000. Now, those balances are in part obligated. I want to ask 
you after all obligations are paid whether there is probably not enough imexpended 
money which w^e could reappropriate or make availal>le for this deficiency you ask? 

General Ludington. At the present date for regular supplies for 1899 there is 
$3,847,000, in round numbers. 

The Chairman. You only ask $1,500,000 for that? 

General Ludington. And for incidental expenses $1,060,000 for 1899. 

The Chairman. In other words, the appropriations for the fiscal year 1899 — that 
is, the past year — were exceedingly large. Now, on July 1, 1899, you had available 
for payment of outstanding obligations entered into during the fiscal year 1899 a 
balance of $19,000,000, and then you had another balance of $28,000,000. Now, 
then, the query: Of the sum of $19,000,000 and $28,000,000 balances, after paying all 
outstanding obligations, is there not much more to be turned back into the Treasury 
eventually, and why not aggregate them and throw these balances together by apt 
words ancl make them meet these deficiency estimates that you submit now for the 
current fiscal year? 

General Ludington. I do not see any reason why not, but it would be safe to leave 
something over. 

The Chairman. I want to leave ample. I do not want to do that unless there is 
enough that will go back into the Treasury. 

General Ludington. The fiscal report of January 2 shows there was $3,847,000, 
in round numbers, of 1899 money, and $3,617,000 January 1st money. There are 
$6,000,000 of regular supplies money. Of incidental expenses there are $1,000,000 
from 1899 and $3,000,000 January 1, 1899. So you have got lots of money, if you 
want to use it. There is $3,000,000 horse money. Barracks and quarters, 189l^there 
is $1,000,000 there. Transportation of the Annv, 1899, $6,000,000; Januarv 1, 1899, 
$11,000,000. 

The Chairman. We have got to leave enough there to pay all outstanding obliga- 
tions. Nov;, are these amounts all approximately free; are you substantially paid up? 

General Ludington. No; I could not say that. We are pretty well paid up, but 
you could take a pretty large part of this money. 

The Chairman. Will ^ou have the kindness to give us a statement of the amount' 
of money not expended in appropriations for your Bureau for the fiscal year 1899, as 
ne^r as practicable, and the amount of the aggregate of such appropriations that are not 
covered by outstanding obligations and contrac^ts ? 

General Ludington. Yes. 

The Chairman. In other words, when I get that, why we will have it in a shape 
then to reappropriate or make available these amounts, which would otherwise lapse 
into the Treasury, without doing anybody any harm. These appropriations for 
carrying on the war are necessarily very large, both last year and this year, but there 
is no use in appropriating large amounts wfiich go back to the Treasury, and it may 
be the appropriations are quite enough without that. 

General Ludington. I do not see any reason. 

The Chairman. Can you furnish that by Monday or Tuesday? 

General Ludington. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. I would be very much obliged to you if you will. 

Medical Department. 
STATEMENT OF GEN. GEO. M. STEBN^EBG, SUBGEON-GENEBAL. 

The Chairman. I have read the notes touching a deficiency as to the Medical 
Department on page 37, and 1 see you submit $50S,000. Are you satisfied that that 
will be sufficient? 

General Sternberg. I am satisfied that will be sufficient; as nearly as I can esti- 
mate, that will be about what we want. It is possible there will be something left 
over; I think it is probable there will be something left over. 

The Chairman.- You speak of the total expenditures for 1899, with an average 
army strength of 167,000, as about $4,000,000? 

General Sternberg. That was the total expended during the previous fiscal year. 

The Chairman. At the same ratio for the current vear for an authorized stre'ngth 
of 100,000 men the amount would be $2,400,000? 

General Sternberg. Yes; and then we have stock on hand, you know. I think 
we will have enough. 

The Chairman. I only wanted to be sure about that; that was the only reason I 
suggested to you that you call and give us an opportunity to ask you that question. 
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For 1899 you had about 13,070,000, in round numbers? 

General Sternberg. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How much of that was imexpended and uncovered? 

General Sternberg. We have about $500,000 — in that neighborhood — surplus, or 
we expect we will have that. ^ 

The Chairman. That will be covered back into the Treasury? 

General Sternberg. That is, unless we get authority to pay these bills. (Referring 
to bills General Sternbei-g mentioned in an informal conversation.) 

The Chairman. I mean as it now is; that is, it is not covered by any contract or 
obligation? 

General Sternberg. That is correct. 

Ordnance Department. 

OEN. A. B. BUFFINGTON, CHIEF OF THS BI7BEAT7 OF ORDNAITOS, 
ACOOMFANIEB BY CHIEF CI4SBK McNALLT, APPEASED BEFO&E 
THE COMMITTEE. 

The Chairman. For manufacturing, repairing, procuring, and issuing arms at the 
national armories, including machinery, tools, and fixtures for their manufacture, 
$200,000. For the year 1899 you had $3,225,000. Is there a surplus not expended 
or covered by contract for that year? 

General Buppington. No, sir. 

Major McNally. Does that include a deficiency appropriation made during the 
Spanish war? 

The Chairman. Yes. Was it all expended j or will there be something to go into 
the Treasury? 

Major McNally. I will say, taking the appropriations for the year 1899, including 
the deficiency appropriation of January 7, 1899, and July, 1898, that there is a little 
over $4,000,000 that will go into the Treaaurv. 

The Chairman. Do you mean for the total appropriations? 

Major McNally. I mean ordnance service and ordnahce stores and supplies — the 
several subheads. 

The Chairman. You mean altogether — everything? 

Major McNally. Yes, exclusive of the appropriation for the manufacture of arms. 

The Chairman. Now, excluding that? 

Major McNally. I haven't the data with me. 

General Buppington. We have not come prepared with those data, because the 
matter was a deficiency »here for the present year. 

The Chairman. Will you have the kindness to write a letter to the committee, if 
practicable, by Monday or Tuesday, in which you give us the balances of appropria- 
tions for your service for the year 1899 not expended or not obligated? 

General Buppington. Yes, sir; we can give you that, every detail of it. 

The Chairman. Now, your first estimate here is $200,000 for manufacturing, repair- 
ing, procuring, and issuing arms at the national armories? 

General Buppington. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Your appropriation for the current year is $800,000? 

General Buppington. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How much is unexpended of that appropriation. General; or, tell 
us about that in your own way, if you prefer? 

General Buppington. Answering your question, there are now $234,000 that have 
not been expended of that appropriation. 

The Chairman. All but $234,000 expended? 

General Buppington. Yes, sir; that is the sum we are dependent upon for the work 
up to the close of the present fiscal year. 

The Chairman. Of the last six months? 

General Buppington. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You estimate now $200,000 deficiency. By your estimate you 
would have $434,000 last six months? 

General Buppington. Yes. 

The Chairman. How much of this expenditure for the first six months is actually' 
expended and how much by contract, approximately? Or, to put it another way, if 
you choose, give us the necessity for this deficiency appropriation. 

General Buppington. Contract, about $260,000. 

The Chairman. Two hundred and sixty thousand dollars covered by contract? 

General Buppington. Yes; and the balance of it for labor expended in the regular 
process of the manufacture of arms. 
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The Chairman. These expenditui'es have been made at what arsenal? 

General Buffington. Springfield Armory, Springfield, Mass., and some of them at 
the Rock Island Arsenal in repair. That is not now an armory, but is in process of 
being made one. 

The CHAIRMAN. What supply of arms have you on hand? 

General Buffington. About 60,000 in store, only. 

The Chairman. And when you say 60,000, you mean 60,000 what? 

General Buffington. Rifles. I understood the question to be rifles. 

The Chairman. Of what kind? ' • 

General Buffington. The latest pattern. 

The Chairman. What kind do you call those? . 

General Buffington. The Krag-Jorgensen; or, in our nomenclature, the United 
States rifle, caliber .30. 

The Chairman. Are our troops all anned with the Krag-Jorgensen rifle? 

General Buffington. Yes, sir; they are all armed with that, both the regulars and 
the volunteers. 

The Chairman. How many of them? 

General Buffington*. We have 100,000 men. 

The Chairman. That includes those on garrison duty; all the Army? 

General Buffington. Yes, sir; all the Army are armed with that arm. ^ 

The Chairman. And besides that you have 60,000 on hand? 

General Buffington. Yes, sir; which is a mere bagatelle. We ought to have 
500,000 arms in stock. 

The Chairman. What do you anticipate you will have on hand, as near as you can 
tell, by the 1st of July next? 

General Buffington. We are turning them out at the rate of about 200 a day now. 
The expenditure is great during an active campaign, you know. We may have not 
more than 90,000, I should think, at the end of tne fiscal year, depending upon the 
expenditiire, more or less. 

The Chairman. Is this $200,000 necessary by way of deficiency to continue to 
utilize for the balance of this fiscal year the opnngfieid Arsenal? 

General Buffington. Yes, sir; intended exclusively for the Springfield Arsenal. 

The Chairman. But you now have 60,000? 

General Buffington. Yes. 

The Chairman. With the current appropriation you can turn out 30,000 more for 
the year, can you? 

Greneral Buffington. We would probably have that as a residuum after the expend- 
iture — after the issuance to the anny in tne field. We are constantly issuing, you 
know. 

The Chairman. And supposing we did not appropriate this $200,000, what branch 
of the service would be curbed? 

Greneral Buffington. Well, I will have to go a little in detail to explain that. 
The Spanish w^ar coming so suddenly, and calling for such extraordinary exertions, 
they ran their force of workmen day and night at Springfield and had a very large 
expense, of course, more so than simply double the number of day force, and they 
used up a large amount of the surplus stock that was in store. The stocks of the 
rifles need seasoning. They had to use those stocks, and to replace that they had to 
get a stock in so as not to leave the arsenal without materials to make the small arms, 
and these have been stored there to replace those used up in the Spanish war, and 
hence this deficiency, because we must have the gun stocks in store a number of years 
in order for them to be fit to use. That is the reason why so much of the $800,000 
was used during the first six months of the working year, and it is desirable, very 
highly necessary, that we should have money to replace these gunstockb, so that 
they may be seasoning and will be there to be used when we want to use them. 

The Chairman. So this $800 substantially is for the manufacture of the regulation 
rifle, and has been and is being expended for that purpose? 

General Buffington. For that purpose, yes, sir ; and for nothing else. 

The Chairman. You want the $200,000 for 

General Buffington. Laying up a stock of material necessary on account of the use 
of that which was in store before, that having been used. And in case of any sudden 
necessity arising for the manufacture of arms we would be \yithout that material 
unless we can have this appropriation. 

The Chairman. If this appropriation was not made you would go ahead and turn 
out your 200 a day anyhow? 

General Buffington. Yes, sir; using up all our capital. AVe would have nothing 
to fall back upon. 

The Chairman. The next item is: "For infantry, cavalry, and artillery equip- 
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ments, including horse equipments for cavalry and artillery, including tools and fix- 
tures for their manufacture at the arsenals, $200,000." You have $270,000 for the 
current year? 

General Bufpingtox. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What are you going to do with that money unappropriated? You 
make these goods at Rock Island, don't you? 

General Buffington. Yes, sir; a great many of them. Well, we have been living 
from hand to mouth in the matter of equipment for our service for some time past. 
We have got to a state jvhere we are running short, and this deficiency called for 
would enable us put into the storehouse again a quantity that would be considered a 
reasonable quantity to have there for the sudden emergencies and calls from the 
troops in the field, and to explain this more fully, I have here a typewritten state- 
ment from the commander at the Rock Island Arsenal, calling for 108,000 odd dol- 
lars alone for one item there, and if you desire I will read it. ft will give you a bet- 
ter idea of why all these stores are wanted than I could give you by a short 
explanation. 

General Buffington read the letter. 

General Buffington. That is sufficient to give you an idea of why these deficiences 
are called for when we are dangerously short. 

The Chairman. But all theAnny of 100,000 now in service are fully supplied with 
all these articles? 

General Buffincjton. But constantly being useil. The requisitions are coining in 
all the time. 

The Chairman. That is, they wear out? 

General Buffington. They wear out and are cast away in the fights, yovi know, 
and they are lost, and the expenditure is going on all the time. Sixty thousand arms 
in store is a mere bagatelle, and we argue that we are in a dangerous condition. I 
will say some do not think we are properly prepared in case of emei-gency. The fact 
that I iiad to reduce the number of men in the Springfield Afmory occasioned alarm. 
In the first place, I had to reduce it to 200 men a day, and the Spanish war coming 
on; I had to reduce it still further, but I got together enough means to keep that 
going on so that we would not run short of the number of arms to put away in the 
storehouse. To be left without small arms would be a very dangerous state to the 
nation. 

The Chairman. This appropriation is entireiy expended at Rock Island, is it? 

General Buffington. In the items I have been reading; yes, sir. In the infantry 
equipment and also in the manufacture of cavalry equipments and horse equipments, 
all that work has been concentrated at that place. 

The Chairman. All those are made at Rock Island — that is the only factory? 

General Buffincjton. Yes, sir; that is the only place. 

The Chairman. Are you buying any outside by contract? 

General Buffington. Not now; no, sir. Oh, yes; we have some patent belts, you 
know, that carry the cartridges — those thimble belts that carry cartridges; those we 
buy by contract, and those come under the heading we were speaking of. 

The' Chairman. But substantially, that is for expenditures at Rock Island? 

General Buffington. Yes, sir; for purchase of material, to absolutely make them 
at Rock Island Armory. 

The Chairman. Any considerable additional equipment 

General Buffin(4ton. Yes, sir; and the tools are constantly wearing and the fix- 
tures wearing. 

The Chairman. I am not speaking now of repairs and maintenance. Are you 
equipping any more shops there for this class of work? 

General Buffington. Not particularly for this class, except the plant is enlarged 
from time to time as we find the means in money to buy new machines. There is 
no special enlargement for this kind of work going on, but there is improvement 
going on there for an armory to manufacture small arms. 

The Chairman. And they allege, I imderstand, that the appropriation is not suffi- 
cient for that. There is nothing here for that? 

General Buffington. No, sir; not a dime. 

The Chairman. I only wanted to be careful in recommending by way of mere 
deficiency. This being under the jurisdiction generally of another committee, the 
Committee on Military Affairs, which prepares the army bill, I wanted to be careful 
about entering on a new policy. If there is any new policy to be entered upon let 
that committee perform its functions. All we seek to do is by this deficiency bill 
merely to care for certain service along a certain line, the pace being set by that com- 
mittee. The next item is "for purchase and manufacture of ordnance stores to fill - 
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requisition of troops, $100,000." You had $250,000. Your estimate for 1891 was 
$500,000; for 1899, $900,000, and for 1899 you had $900,000. What has been expended? 

Greneral Bupfington. Referring simply to this one item of $100,000, $250,000 was 
appropriated for this fiscal j^ear. This is in addition to that for the manufacture of 
ordnance stores to fill requisitions from the troops. This is separate from the other 
item. 

The Chairman. I know that. 

General Buppin(^ton. Those requisitions are constantly coming in for new material 
all the while, and this very thing I was just speaking of, those cartridge belts, you 
know, have to be purchased. 

The Chairman. What amount of this appropriation was expended the first six 
months? 

General Buffington. There is $33,000 left now, I am infonned. That is all there 
is left of the original appropriation. 

Mr. Van Voorhis. All expended in six months except $33,000? 

General Buffington. Yes, sir. We were called upon to equip the last call of troops 
of the President that went to the Philippines. That nearly exhausted our sq()plies, 
and brought us to the condition we are m to-day. 

Mr. Van Voorhis. W^hat do these cartridge belts cost the Government ? 

General Buffington. $1.75 by contract, and it is a monopoly. There is only one 
man who makes them. 

Mr. Van Voorhis. They are made in Massachusetts, are they not ? 

General Buffington. Yes, sir. It -is a patented thing. 

Mr. Van Voorhis. $1.75 each? 

General Buffington. $1.75 each. It is an excellent thing, but it is exorbitant cost. 

Mr. Livingston. Why don't you buy them from Engknd or Germany? 

General Buffington. This man who has the patent I guess controls the world's 
market for the thing — ^furnishes the people over there. We used to make them with 
the thimble separate and sew the thunble on. Now it is all woven in one thing, the 
whole thing turned out by one machine. It is an admirable thing, but at the same 
time the cost is excessive. 

The Chairman. What amount of this class of material have you now on hand? 

General Buffington. Do you mean of these belts? 

The Chairman. No; I mean for ordnance stores. 

General Buffington. WehavenHany, Mr. Chairman. That is practically used up, 
you know, in equipping this last force that went to the Philippines; those 30,000 men. 

The Chairman. Ought you to have any on hand ? - 

General Buffington. Yes, sir ; always ought to have enough to equip 20,000 or 
30,000 men. 

The Chairman. How long before ordnance stores of this kind ordinarily become 
antiquated ? 

General Buffington. That is' a question that is pretty hard to answer, because 
there are new inventions coming up all the time; but such a thing as a thing to carry 
cartridge belts, you might say that is not likely to be changed soon, and the ordinary 
equipments, like the horse equipment, and things they make -requisitions for from 
the field, they are almost everlasting; practically they become crystallized into a 
regular thing. After many years there is some little change in a saddle. For 
instance, we used to have tne McClellan saddle, and have yet, and then we had the 
Whitman saddle. You might say once in store they are in use until they wear out. 

The Chairman. The next item is, ' * For preparing and preserving ordnance and 
ordnance stores in the hands of troops and for issue at the arsenals and depots, 
$30,000," but your estimate for 1899 was only $10,000. 

Mr. McNally. That is due to the large demands now being made from Manila and 
other posts where we have troops for the repair of ordnance stores in the hands of 
troops. The appropriation for the fiscal year has been spent some time ago, fully 
spent, and we have requisitions from Manila yet unfilled, because we had not the 
money. 

The Chairman. Exhausted now, then? 

General Buffington. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Have you any balances for appropriations for your l)ureau that were 
not expended in the year 1899 or not covered by obligations? 

General Buffington. Yes. 

The Chairman. How much? 

General Buffington. Say, over $4,000,000. 

The Chairman. Will you WTite us a letter to that effect so that we can get it Mon- 
day or Tuesday? Or perhaps I have already asked for that. 

General Buffington. Yes, sir ; that is practically the same thing. 
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Chick AMAUGA and Chattanooga National Park. 
STATEMENT OF GEN. H. V. BOTNTON. 

The Chairman. You want about $14,200, 1 see here, to enable the Secretary of War 
to reimburse the appropriation for the establishment of the Chickamauga and Chat- 
tanoo^ National Park for expenditures made necessary by the occupation of the park 
for military purposes from April 12, 1899, until the close of that calendar year. 

General Boynton. Yes, sir; I can tell you in a word what those two items are, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Chairman. ' Go ahead. 

General Boynton. Of course you know of the occupation of the park by the troops 
throughout the Spanish war and up to January afterwards. One of those items is 
about eight thousand and some odd dollars, and the other is five thousand and some 
odd dollars, makins $14,200. The first item was mainly for labor and work in keep- 
ing up the roads. We have about 40 miles of road in tne park that the army used — 
good mird roads. Of course it was very heavy use of the roads, the army having 
6-mule teams, and a great^many of them, and there was a continual wear of the roads, 
and one of those items represents about what we expended from our appropriation in 
keeping those roads in good condition while the army was there. 

Tne other item represents what we found necessary to restore the roads to their 
former condition after the troops had been withdrawn so we could work without 
interruption. Those, in general terms, are the two items. We had authority to keep 
Up our roads, of course. We used this amount in excess of what we should have 
used if the army had not been there, in keeping them in passajble condition for the 
army while the troops wer^ present and in putting them back into condition after 
the anny had left. There were a great many other expenditures, paid partially by 
the Quartermaster's Department, such as filling up sinks and clearing up trash, ana 
work of that kind. That was partially paid for in the first clearing up of the park, 
which, as you know, covers alx)ut 10 square miles, by the Quartermaster's Depart- 
ment. The rest, and there is a very considerable expenditure which has not been 
met which will come upon this appropriation, and with this deficiency and ithe bal- 
ance of our appropriation now in nand we expect to do all this clearing up, filling 
Hinks, etc., and cutting out about 3,000 trees that the animals of the camp destroyed. 
I have all of these items in detail, if you choose to have them, making up these sums. 

The Chairman. You had $60,000 for the park last year? 

General Boynton. Yes, sir. ' 

The Chairman. Sixty thousand dollars you got for the current year? 

General Boyni'on. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Now, you say that in addition to the $60,000 you need $14,200 
more to expend on account of injury that was done heretofore, injury to work and 
oroads? 

General Boynton. Yes, sir; made necessary by the army use of the park, which 
we paid for out of our appropriation, and, of course, we have cut everything else 
down in the w^ay of work we had in hand, and made everything subservient while 
the troops kept the park to such work we could do properly within our appropriation. 

The Chairman. Your appropriation, General, is now exhausted, is it? 

General Boynton. No, sir; it is not exhausted. We have about $80,000 in hand, 
and liabilities are the running of the current work of the park and the work we 
intend to do> part of which is that stated in the annual report. About $11,000 is the 
estimate of the engineer, and a very close estimate, for completing this work of 
restoring the park. For instance, probably there are 4,000 sinks that have sunk the 
second time, and those must be gone over. They counted about 50 cents for each one. 

Then there are about 3,000 trees, that were killed by the animals of the Army in 
spite of all precautions that could, be taken, that must be cut out. Those are esti- 
mated at $1.50 apiece for cutting them up and hauling them off; and items of that 
kind, -altogether amounting to $11,000. We propose to get that out of the balance 
of the appropriation in hand and at the same time run the expenses of the park and 
such other park work as that will allow us to do. 

The Chairman. Practically, when you boil it down, you want this $14,000 to repair 
damages to the park and the roads, growing out of the occupation of the park by the 
army? 

General Boynton. It practically amounts to that. We have paid out, however, 
out of our appropriation rather than take it from the quartermaster. We could have 
run on, I understand, and had the quartermaster pay all of it. I am simply stating 
the situation, for you to give it to us or not. 

The Chairman. That is exactly what I want to get at. We want to give it to you 
if you need ij. 
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General Boynton. If you don't give it to us we will squeeze along on what we 
have and do the best we can. If you give it to us it will restore our appropriation to 
what it was when you started us with this year. I think we have never yet made 
any suggestion before the committee as to the amount, other than to put in our esti- 
mate HM thfen to say whatever the committee chose to give us we would do the be^t 
we cx)uld with it. 

The Chairman. You will get along pretty comfortably either yay? 

General Boynton. We will get alohg, sir. We won't get along as comfortably as 
if we had not ^xpendied $14,000 for the artny. We were very glad to have the iirmy 
there and it was of great use to the country, and they have done no permanent 
damage, and we were very glad to contribute to the comfort of the troops there in 
every way. 

UNEXPENDED BALANCES, WAR DEPARTMENT. 

War Department, Paymaster-General's Office, 

WmhingUMy January ^, 1900. 
Hon. J. G. Cannon, 

Chxdrman Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives. 

Sir: In response to your inquiry of 6th instant, asking "a statement of thp present 
approximate balances over and above outstanding obligations of appropriations made 
for the Pay Department on account of the fiscal years 1898 and 1899," I have the 
honor to report the following balancei^ in the Treasury undrawn, under the appro- 
priations named, and in excess of outstanding obligations: 

Pay, etc., of the Army, January 1, 1899 $4,500,000 

Pay, etc., of the Army, 1899 1,000,000 

Mileage to officers traveling without troops, 1899 250, 000 

Total 5,750,000 

The undrawn balance to credit of **Pay, etc., of the Army, 1898," is less than 
$200,000, and it is believed that this entire sum will be required to meet outstanding 
obligations under said appropriation. i. 

I have also to report that when a transfer settlement, ncJw pending, shall have been 
made on the books of the Treasury to reimburse the appropriation **Pay, etc., of tlie 
Araiy, January 1, 1899, ' ' from Subsistence Department appropriations for amounts paid 
bv officers of this Department on account of ** furlough rations," the further sum of 
$1,000^000 will be available under *'Pay, etc., of the Army, January 1, 1899," for 
cover mto the surplus fund. 

Very respectfully, A. E. Bates, 

Paymaster- Gen^raly United States Amiy. 



War Department, 
Office Commissary-General of Subsistence, 

Washington, January 8, 1900. 
Hon. Joseph G. Cannon, 

Chainnan Appropriations Committee^ House of' Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Sir: In compliance with telegram from the clerk of the committee, of January 6^ I 
have the honor to inform you that the following are the balances of all appropria- 
tions under the Subsistence Department for the fiscal years 1898 and 1899 in the 
Treasury and in the hands of disbursing officers on January 4, 1900, viz: 



Appropriations. 



Subsistence of the Army: 

1898 

Jan. 1,1899 

1899 



In the Treas- 
ury. 



$33,089.02 

416,321.98 

7,289,882.90 



In the hands 

of disbursing 

officers. 



$50,216.38 
223,485.22 



Total. 



$33,089.02 

466,538.36 

7,613,368.12 



It is thought that there are no outstanding obligations of any magnitude against the 
mropriation ** Subsistence of the Army, 1898.' ' 

tn respect to the other two appropriations, however, there are likely to be consid- 
erable demands made in settlement of obligations arising out of the war with Spain, 
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one of which being the reimbursement of the Pay Department for commutation of 
rations paid b)^ paymasters to enlisted men who were lurloughed for thirty or sixty 
days before being mustered out, the amounts so paid being intended to be transferrea 
from the appropriation ** Subsistence of the Army, January 1, 1899," and the appro- 
priation "Subsistence of the Army, 1899,'* to the credit of the appropriation for "Pay 
of the Army," on the settlement of paymasters' accounts by the accounting officers 
of the Treasury. 

The probable amounts of obligations outstanding ac^ainst these appropriations ^nd 
the probable surpluses may, therefore, be stated as follows, being estunated on a con- 
servative basis, viz: 



Appropriations. 



Subsistence of the Army: 

1898 t 

Jan. 1,1899 

1899 



Total bal- 
ances as 
shown above. 



$33,089.02 

466,538.36 

7,613,368.12 



Probable 
outstanding 
obligations. 



Probable net 
surplus. 



$3,089.02 



$30,000.00 



100,000.00 ! 366,538.36 
1,500,000.00 I 6,013,368.12 



Very respectfully, 

J. F. Weston, 
Acting Commi»8ary-Ge7)eral of SuhsiMence. 



War Dep.\rtment, Quartermaster-General's Office, 

Washington J January S, 1900. 
Hon. Jos. G. Cannon, 

Chairman CoiUmitt^e on Approprmtions^ House of Representatives. 

Sir: In compliance with your request of the 6th instant, I have the honor to sub- 
mit the following statement of the amounts pertaining to the appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1899 now available and which it is believed are not covered by outstand- 
ing obligations and (jontracts : 

Regular supplies $3,500,000 

Incidental expenses 800, 000 

Horses for cavalry and artillery 350, 000 

Barracks and quarters ^ 750, 000 

Army transportation 3, 000, 000 

Clothing and equipage 1, 000, 000 

Total 9,400,000 

Of the appropriations for deficiencies entitled "January 1, 1899," it is believed there 
will be balances not covered by outstanding obligations or contracts the following 
amounts: 

Regular supplies $3, 500, 000 

Incidental expenses 3, 000, 000 

Horses for cavalry and artillery 3, 800, 000 

Barracks and quarters 

Army transportation 10, 000, 000 

Clotning and equipage 5, 000, 000 

Total 25,300,000 

Very respectfully, 

M. I. LUDINGTON, 

Quartermaster- General, United States Army. 



\ Office of the Chief of Ordnance, 

United States Army, 
Washin0ony January 6, 1900. 
Hon. Joseph G. Cannon, 

Chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives. 

Sir: Complying with your request made to me this day, I have the honor to sub- 
mit the following balances of appropriations now in the Treasury of the United States, 
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made by the acts of July 7, 1898, and January 5, 1899, against which there are no 
outstanding contracts, and which are ready to be carried to the surplus fund, viz: 

Appropriations made by the deficiency act of July 7, 1898, which were made available for 
the six months beginning July i, 1898, and ending January 1; 1899. 

Ordnance service, January 1, 1899 $140, 595. 98 

Ordnance stores, ammunition, January 1, 1899 1, 394, 518. 60 

Ordnance stores, manufacture, etc. , January 1, 1899 79, 010. 99 

Ordnance stores, ammunition for small arms and cannon, January 1, 

1899 : 680,547.64 

Ordnance stores, equipments, January 1, 1899 1, 576, 708. 47 

Ordnance stores, repairs, January 1, 1899 7, 587. 46 

Ordnance stores, preservation, January 1, 1899 612. 50 

Manufacture of amns, January 1, 1899 1, 197, 485. 98 

Total • 5,077,067.62 

Appropriations made by the deficiency act of January 5, 1899, for the ma: months beginning 

January 1, 1899, and ending Juyie SO, 1899. 

Ordnance service, 1899 $76,368.40 

Ordnance stores, ammunition, 1899 214, 641. 29 

Ordnance stores, manufacture, etc\ , 1899 •. 164, 381. 20 

Ordnance stores, equipments, 1899 718. 97 

Ordnance stores, repair, 1899 2, 995. 88 

Ordnance stores, preservation, 1899 2, 183. 83 

Total 461,289.57 

Very respectfully, 

A. R. BUFFINGTON, 

Brigadier-General, (-hief of Ordnance.. 
RECAPITULATION. 

Pay Department $5, 750, 000. 00 

Subsistence Department 6, 409, 906. 48 

Quartermaster's Department 34, 700, 000. 00 

Ordnance Department 5, 538, 357. 19 

Medical Department (see p. 36) 500, 000. 00 

Total ^. 52,898,263.67 

NAVAL ESTABLISHMENT. 

BtTREAU OF Ordnance 

STATEMENT OF ADMIRAL CHARLES O'NEIL, CHIEF OF THE 
BUREAU OF ORDNANCE OF THE NAVY. 

The Chairman. I see that you submit $200,000 here "for procuring, producing, 
preserving, and handling ordnance materials, and so forth." I notice in your note 
you say that as an incident to the present activity on account of the insurrection in 
the Philippines and to the natural development due to the increased nu^nber of 
ships in service the amount of $300,000, usually appropriated for the purpose specified, 
is wholly insufficient, and that you have already expended nearly two-thirds of the 
same. 

Admiral O'Neil. Yes, sir; we have. We have expended and obligated $189,000 
out of $300,000 for the first five months. Up to the 1st of December we had $111,000 
left. We have expended at the rate of $37,800 a month, and for the seven months 
that would require $264,600; but out of that we have already bought fuel and certain 
things obligated for, which would leave us about $200,000 short at this present rate. 
This is our omnibus appropriation that we maintain the whole ordnance establish- 
ment out of — target practice, repairs at navy-yards, and purchase of ordnance sup- 
plies. To show you the difference, in 1897 tnere were 89 ships, in 1898 there were 
91 ships, in 1899 there were 153 ships, so the number of vessels has increased 60 or 
70 per cent. This is the first time we have ever asked for a deficiency in this 
appropriation. 
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The Chairman. And it grows out of the increase in the Navy and the increase in 
the number of ships? 

Admiral 0*Neil. That is all it is; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And you subtnit for the next year $600,000. This will continue to 
increase, will it? 

Admiral O'Neil. Yes, sir; from this on. It commenced at $136,000, and then was 
$180,000, then $200,000, then $300,000, and now it will be $500,000. It is a gradual 
increase as the Navy increases. It costs about $70,000 a year for target practice for 
two training ships alone. That is a tremendous drain on Us, and if we aidn't have 
a good deal of old powder on hand we would have been bankrupted. 

The Chairman. For 1899 you had $1,500,000. 

Admiral O'Neil. That was the war business. That had nothing to do with th^ 
current expenses. 

The Chairman. Was that all expended? 

Admiral O'Neil. Nearly. Part of it went back to the Treasury. 

The Chairman. Do yoii remember what part? 

Admiral O'Neil. I don't remember, but not a very latge part. 

The Chairman. The next item is **For miscllaneous items, namely, freight to 
foreign and home stations, advertising, cartage, and express charges," and so forth, 
and so on. You have $15,000 and you want $30,000? 

Admiral O'Neil. Yes; we are $11,000 in debt on that now. 

The Chairman. You have expended $15,000? 

Admiral O'Neil. Yes; we have expended $15,000, and we are in debt $11,000. 

The Chairman. You want $11,000 more? 

Admiral O'Neil. Yes; and that is due very largely to the transportation of freight 
to San Francisco and back and forth, and we have large supplies of ordnance stored 
contracted for f. o. b. at the works of the manufacturers, and we have to pay all 
the freight to points of delivery afterwards, to different magazines and stations. We 
are always short on this. We have to come every year for relief. 

Bureau op Equipment, 

STATEMENT OF ADMIRAL B. B. BBADFOBD, CHIEF OF THE 

BUBEATT OF EaUIPMENT. 

The Chairman. For the year 1899 we have almost $7,000,000 for the purchase of 
coal, etc. 

Admiral Bradford. I turned in about $2,000,000 of that. 

The Chairman. You mean there is about $2,000,000 of that not expended? 

Admiral Bradford. Yes, sir; I haven't my yearly report; I didn't expect you 
would touch on that. I only have the figures for 1900. • 

The Chairman. Nor is it obligated? 

Admiral Bradford. Not to my knowledge. The appropriation that you refer to 
was $7,377,000, and the amount actually expended was $5,514,000. The balance was 
turned in. That makes a little under $2,000,000 turned in— about $1,800,000 revert- 
ing to the Treasury. 

The Chairman. Of the $2,225,000 for the current year^ how much of that was 
expended for the first six months? 

Admiral Bradford. Out of that was set aside $700,000 for foreign expenses, which 
I have no control over. That left $1,525,000, which I had control of here. Qf that 
amount $1,002,000 have been expended, leaving $522,000 for the balance of the fiscal 
year. 

Mr. Van Voorhis. That $1,500,000 was expended whhin what time? 

Admiral Bradford. One million and two thousand dollars was expended in six 
months. 

Mr. Van Voorhis. That purchased coal ? 

Admiral Bradford. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Voorhis. As well as a ^reat many other things, but the purchase of fuel, 
I suppose, is the principal item, is it not? 

Admiral Bradford. That is the largest item. For instance, in the first six months 
of this year, leaving out small amounts of coal purchased for ships here and there, 
traveling about, of the amount which I have expended for material, which is about 
$700,000 altogether, $354,000 has been expended for coal. 

Mr. Van Voorhis. Because of the increased number of ships ? 

Admiral Bradford. Yes, sir; an increase of about 65 per c«nt. The increased 
activity in the Philippines recently has enhanced the expenditure for coal very much. 
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For instance we have iised about 4,000 a month, and this month of December we 
used 6,300 tons. You can count c(3al about $10 a ton. It fact, in the open market 
there it costs $12 or $13 a ton, but we send out our own coal and lav it down at about 
eight to nine and a 'half doUai-s a ton, and there is about a half dollar or a dollar a 
ton for handling it. 

Mr. Van Voorhih. The price of coal has increased has it not? 

Admiral Bradford. Some, but not very much. Freights, though, have increased 
very much, almost trebled — the freights on coal-carrying vessels. 

The Chairman (reading). "For freight and transportation of equipment stores, 
packing boxes and materials, and so forth." 

Admiral Br.\dpord. That is contingent. I only had $22,500 for the fiscal year. I 
have $751 of that remaining, and I have asked for $20,000 more. That has almost 
all gone in transporting stores to the Philippines. I do not ask as much as I would 
have asked had I not expected Government tmnsportation. We had a Government 
transport at Buffalo but put her out of commission on account of the scarcity of men, 
and everything has had to be sent by public conveyance; that is the explanation of it. 

Navy Department, 
Bureau of Equipment, 
Wdshinffton, D. C, January 6, 1900. 

My Dear Sir: In order that there may be no misunderstanding in connection with 
my statement before you to-day relative to deficiency asked for the Bureau of Equip- 
ment) Navy Department, I su Limit the following figures, viz: 

Appropriated for present fiscal year $2, 225, 480. 00 

Set aside for foreign expenditures 700, 000. 00 

Availiible for home use 1, 525, 480. 00 

Expended or obligated, first six months 1, 002, 884. 49 

Amount available January 1, 1900 . . i , . . 522, 595. 51 

Deficiency asked for balance of fiscal year 350, 000. 00 

This will give for last six ttionths 872, 595. 51 

Very respectfully, R. B. Bradford, 

Chief of Bureau. 
Hon. Jos. G. Cannon, 

Chairman Committee on AppropriationSf House of Representatives^ 

ECLIPSE of the sun. 

The Chairman. You submit here an appropriation of $5,000 for observation of 
total eclipse of the sun in May, 1900. 

Admiral Bradford. Yes; we consider that very necessary from a scientific point 
of view. Perhaps the scientists could talk to you about that better than I could. 

The Chairman. That happens about Norfolk, doesnH it? 

Admiral Bradford. I really donH know. 

Mr; Barney. I see that the path of the eclipse passes through New Orleans, Mobile, 
Ala., Raleigh, N. C, and Norfolk, Va. 

Admiral Bradford. I know that they are very earnest at the Observatory in their 
desire to observe this eclipse properly, and if you wish it I will request the Superin- 
tendent of the Observatory to appear before you. They have always done this work, 
and say there is need for this appropriation, and they think it is in their province, 
and I rather agree with them. 

United States Naval Observatory, 

Washington, D. C. , January 6, 1900* 

Dear Sir: 1. An item of the deficiency bill for the Bureau of Equipment, Navy 
Department, appropriates $5,000, to be made immediately available, for the necessary 
expenses of the observation of the total eclipse of the sun, which occurs in May of 
this year, and is \nsible at points within the territory of the United States most 
advantageous for observations. 

2. I venture to invite your attention to the importance of this occurrence from a 
scientific point of view, and the desirability of early preparation. I understand that 
the Coast Survey and the Smithsonian Institution are also applicants for appropria- 
tions for the same purpose; and while I by no, means depreciate the advants^s of a 
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number of independent observations, I suggest that the importance of the event to an 
institution engaged in pur^y astronomicalwork should be regarded as paramount. 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

C. H. Davis, 
Captain, V. S. X.., Snpenntendenf of Naval Ohnerraiort^. 
Hon. J. G. Cannon, 

Chairman Committee on AppropriaiionSj 

Houi<p of RepreseniatireH, WaMuijton, D. C. 



United States Naval Observatory, 

Washington, D. C, Janxmry 9, 1900. 

Dear Sir: 1. Referring to my letter No. 9, of January 6, requesting a special appro- 
priation of $5,000 for the purpose of observing the total eclipse of tlie sun in May, 
1900, the specific application of that appropriation, if granted, would be "for prepa- 
ration and transportation of instruments, the erection of suitable shelter for same, 
and incidental expenses for at least two parties of observers for the total eclipse of 
the sun of May, 1900, to be expended under the direction of the superintendent of 
the Naval Observatory," $5,000. 

2. In view of the rarity of the occurrence, the special advantage to be derived from 

the fact that the eclipse can be observed on our own territory, and the former liberality 

of Congress for simuar occurrences aiid generally for the acivancement of science, it 

would be a misfortune if the Observatory were unable to profit by this opportunity. 

I am, your obedient servant, 

C. H. Davis, 
(hptain, V. S. .V., Superintendent Naval Observatory. 
Hon. J. G. Cannon, 

(Chairman (bmmittee on Appropriations, 

House of Representatives^,' Washington, D. C. 

Bureau of Construction and Repair. 

STATEMENT OF ADMIRAL PHILIP HIGHBORN, CHIEF OF THE 

BTJIIEAU. 

The Chairman. This is really a repair item, isn't it, this first one, " for preservation 
and completion of vessels on the stocks, and in ordinary; purchase of materials and 
stores of all kinds," and so forth. 

Admiral Highborn. Yes, sir; rei)airs of vessels, repair, and preservation. 

The Chairman. Before I ask vou about this vear, let me ask vou this question: 
For 1899 you had $10,000,000 inVound numbers.* Did you spend it all? 

Admiral Highborn. Yes, sir ; every dollar and ran short. 

The Chairman. And for this year the ordinary appropriations are $3,000,000? 

Admiral Highborn. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How much of that i>robably is exjjended and obligated now or at 
the end of the six months ? 

Admiral Highborn. We will be out of money at the present rate of expenditure 
by the 1st of February. 

The Chairman. More ships, more repairs, I suppose. That is the size of it? 

Admiral Highborn. Yes, sir ; even worse than that, because we have stopped 
work on a lot of them. I have it written out here in typewriting — a statement. 

Department of the Navy, 
Bureau of Construction and Repair, 

Washington, D. C, Januarys, 1900. 

The balance to the appropriation, ''Construction and repair, 1900, " will l^e practi- 
cally exhausted on February 1, and in view of the fact that authorized work on ves- 
sels requiring extensive repairs has been practically suspended, awaiting further 
appropriations, the additional sum of $2,500,000 will be required for the following 
purposes: 

''For preservation and completion of vessels on the stocks and in ordinary; pur- 
chase of materials and stores of all kinds; steam steerers, pneumatic steerers, steam 
capstans, steam windlasses, and all other auxiliaries; labor in navy-yards and on 
foreign stations; purchase of machinery and tools for use in shops; carrying on work 
of experimental model tank; designing naval vessels; wear, tear, and repair of vessels 
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afloat; general care, increase, and protection of the Navy in the line of construction 
and repair; incidental expenses, such as advertising, freight, foreign postage, tele- 
grams, telephone service, photogmphing, books, professional magazines, plans, sta- 
tionery, and instruments for drafting room." 

The expenditures for the first few months of the present fiscal year averaged 
$500,000 per month, owing to the large amount of urgent w&rk on hand, since when 
work has been gradually suspended where possible and only necessary work done, 
so that the expenditures will average, to February 1 next, about $430,000 per month. 

The following vessels are at navy-yards, requiring repairs: 

Navy-vard, Portsmouth: Raleigh, estimated cost under this Bureau, per survey, 
$250,0001 J 

Navy-yard, Boston, Mass.: Bancroft; Chesapeake, fitting out; Olympia, estimated 
cost under this Bureau, per survey, $353,000; Osceola, Peoria, Sterlmg, Topeka, Vesu- 
(rim, Vicksburg. 

Navy-yard, New York: Ericsson, Cushing, Somers, Winslow, Mackenzie; Cincinnati, 
estimated cost under this Bureau, per survey, $252,000; Indiana, Texas. 

Navy-yard, League Island, Pa. : Colurjibia, Miantonotnoh, Minneapolis, Pantfier. 

Navy-yard, Norfolk, Va. : Annapolis, Apache, Dorothea, Frolic, Hawk, Hankihal, 
Hist, Newport, Nezinscot, San Francisco (estimated cost under this Bureau, per survey, 
$237,000) , Saturn, Terror, Wasp. 

Navy-yard, Mare Island, Cal. : Adwns, Alert, Bostqn (extensive repairs) , Davi^, Far- 
ragut. Fox, Mohican, Scindia. 

In addition to the above is the docking and painting of vessels, building of boats, 
and supplying the necessary outfits absolutely requir^, urgent work liable to occur 
at any time on other vessels, together with the expenses at all outlying naval stations. 
Very respectfully, 

Philip Hichborn, 
Chief Constructor, U. S.X., Chief of Bureau. 

The Chairman. You drop out the following words in brackets in your estimates, 
which are in the current year, as reported by the Committee on Naval Affairs: 
^^ Provided, That no part of this sum shall be applied to the repair of any wooden ship 
when the estimated cost of such repairs, to be appraised by a competent board of 
naval ofiicers, shall exceed 10 per centmn of the estimated cost, appraised in like 
manner, of a new ship of the same size and like material." Do you want that in or 
out? 

Admiral Highborn. There are very few wooden vessels. There is no objection to 
its going in. 

The Chairman. I suspect we had better put it in. You. know this committee is in 
n6 sense a Committee on Naval Affairs any more, bec*ause the other committee pre- 
pares the regular appropriation bill, and I suspect we had better escape criticism and 
leave it in. • 

Bureau of Steam Engineering. 
STATEMENT OF CHIEF CLERK W. H. H. SMITH. 

The Chairman. Your appropriation for the current year is $1,090,000, and you 
want a reappropriation as indicated — a deficiency of $1,500,000? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What is the balance? 

Mr. Smith. A littla more than $2,500,000. What we call the January 1, 1898, 
appropriation — that was the real appropriation, and when January 1 came we could 
not expend it any further, and we were proud of the fact that we hiad not gone ahead 
and spent it, because we had only used it for what was needed. In fact we had about 
$3,000,000, but 'the other funds that came in from the Cavite station made it about 
$2,500,000. We called it an emergency fund for a while, but it is not that. The 
Treasury Department adjusted it under the title "January 1, 1899.'* 

The Chairman. You do not reappropriate more than about a million of that 

Mr. Smith. One million five hundred thousand dollars. 

The Chairman. And there is $2,500,000? 

Mr. Smith. There is two million and a half, and we still turn $1,500,000 into the 
Treasury. 

The Chairman. Anything further you wish to say about that? 

Mr. Smith. Nothing unless you want some explanations; if so, I have copies of 
the letters we wrote to the Department calling attention to the fact that there w^as 
going to be a deficiency. Then you have a copy of the letter we wrote when we for- 
mally asked for the money, and here is a copy of the letter we wrote December 7, 
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urging the Department to ask Congress to make this appropriation as soon as possible. 
We assmne we are going to get the mojiey, but we have no right to go on ana expend 
money beyond the appropriation by Congress. 

The Chairman. I think that covers the ground. 

Mr. Smith. I made up a brief memorandum here of the things we ought to d*> 
within six months that jfre imperative, and you will see that covers the $1,500,000. 

Required for nir months Iteginmng January 2, J900. 

Required for pay rolls at navy-yaixis and naval stations $700, 000 

Baleighf contract should be made at once for new boilers 100, 000- 

Olyynpiaf repairs to machinery '. 50, 000 

Boston J new engines, etc., to i>e begun at. once (labor and material for six 

months) ' 200,000 

Tubes, boiler, should be purchased at once for 6 ships 100, OOO 

Tubes, condenser, should be purchased at once for 6 ships 100, OOO 

Evaporating plants and spare machinery, required at once for outlying 

stations \ 150,000 

Miscellaneous stores and supplies, not included above 100, OOO 

Total 1,500,000 

Naval Acadbmy. 

STATBXSNT OF <30mUUn>S& W. G. COWLES. 

Department of the Navy, Bureau of Navigation, 

Washington^ D, C, January 6, 1900. 

Act May 4, 1898, appropriated $500,000 toward the erection of armory, boathouse, 
power house, officers' quarters, grading, electric-light wiring, removing old buildings, 
preparing plans, constructing ^ea wall, piling, dredging, and filling in at Naval 
Academy. 

Act March 3, 1899, appropriated $720,000 "For completion of buildines and other 
works authorized unde;r act making appropriations fbr the naval service for the fiscal 
year ending Jiine 30, 1899, under such plans as may be adopted by the Secretary of 
the Navy, not to exceed in cost $1,220,000." 

The balance of these appropriations on January 1, 1900, after deducting expendi- 
tures and outstanding obligations (including electric-light plant), was $1,116.39, and 
the monthly expense for inspection, etc., not allowed for after January 1, 1900, is 
$836.33. 

Forty-three thousand seven hundred and forty dollars asked for electric-light 
plant, Naval Academy, is to meet contract for that amount entered into November 
23, 1899, with Messrs. Morton, Reed & Co., of Baltimore, necessitated by removal of 
gas house now on site to be occupied by boathouse. 

This contract was authorized by the Secretary of the Navy November 13, 1899 
(under authority of act of March 3, 1899) , as an emergency to save the Academy 
Quildings and grounds from being left unlighted between the removal of the gas 
house and the fitting up of the power plant — which has not been yet appropriated 
for, as the power house is not yet built. 

The electric-light plant will be a part of the permanent improvement of the 
Academy, and is to be placed in a temporary structure until the power house is built. 

As the contract for the boathouse has already been awarded, and the ground on 
which the gas house now stands must be cleared before the work can go on, it is 
necessary that provision be made immediately for lighting the Academy. 

The Chairman. If there was no appropriation for the light plant, how did you 
make a contract for it? 

Commander Cowles. Under the second act, the act of March 3, 1899. That appro- 
priates $729,0P0. That reads: 

"For completion of buildings and other public works authorized under the act 
making appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal year ending Jime 30, 1899, 
under, such plans as may be adopted by the Secretary of the Navy, not to exceed in 
cost $1,220,000, $720,000." 

The Chairman. I am curious to look at that. 

Mr. Livingston. The Secretary of the Navy was limited to a certain amount of 
money, and under that act he made the contract? 

Commander Cowles. Yes, sir. Professor Dodge is here from the Naval Academy. 
He is doing that work. 

The Chairman. That contract is made, is it? 
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Commander Cowles. Yefe, air; I have it here. 

The Chairman. And believed to be made under law? 

Commander Cowles. Yes, sir; there is 'the contract [handing it to the chairman]. 

The Chairman. To be completed when ? 

Commander Cowles. It is there in the contract. 

Professor Dodge. It is to be completed within three months from the date of the 
contract. 

The chairman read from the act approved May 4, 1898, as follows: 

**The Secretary of the Navy is authorized to contract for the construction at the 
Naval Academy, Annapolis, Maryland, of a building suitable for use as an armory, 
at a cost not to exceed $300,000; a boathouse, at a cost not to exceed $300,000; a 
power house, at a cost not to exceed $100,000; four double houses for officers' quar- 
ters, at a cost not to exceed $60,000; for grading, electric-light wiring, removing old 
buildings, and preparing plans, at a cost not to exceed $90,000; for constructing the 
line of sea wall on the river side, piling, dredging, and filling in, as may be neces- 
sary, $150,000; and the sum of $500,000 is hereby appropriated toward the construc- 
tion of the public works herein authorized." 

That is supposed to contain the authority, is it? 

Commander Cowles. No, sir; the other act contains the authority. 

Professor Dodge. The act you read is the act of May 4, 1898. 

The Chairman. The other act reads: " For completion of buildings and other works 
authorized under the act making appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1899, etc., not to exceed in cost $220,000, $720,000.'* I think 
that has all been appropriated. 

Professor Dodge. The Secretary found it necessary, in carrying out the plans he 
had adopted, to remove that gas house, which was an old gas house and in the way — 
old and Droken down — and in order to light the place he made this contract. The 
question aros^ whether it would be a gas plant or an electric plant, and we found 
tiiat we could probably put in an electric plant a little cheaper than we could erect 
a gas plant. 

The Chairman. There was no limit of cost there? 

Professor Dodge. There was in the first bill. 

The Chairman. I don't think so. 

Professor Dodge. It limits each item; the boathouse not to cost more than $300,000; 
the power house not to exceed $100,000; four double houses for officers' quarters at ^ 
cost not to exceed $60,000; grading, electric-Hght wiring, removing old buildings, and 
preparing plans not to exceSi $90,000, and for constnictmg the line of sea wall, piling, 
aredging, and filling in, $150,000. 

The first act, you see, limited the cost of each item, but the second act only limited 
it by the amdunt appropriated. 

The Chairman. Tnis is the second act: "For completion of buildings and other 
works authorized under the act making appropriations for the naval service for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1899, under such plans as may be adopted by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy.'' 

Here is the limitation, and the only one, on it: "Not to exceed $1, 220, QOQ, $720,000." 
The money is all apmropriated. v 

Professor Dodge. That money was appropriated for the completion of the work, 
which was authorized the previous year, but he was authorized to carry that work 
on under such plans as he tnought best. After employing an architect ana laying out 
this improvement there they found this old gas nouse was right in the way, a^; it 
still stands there; and in order to provide for lighting the grounds and buildings he 
authorized thisjcontract to be made for an electric plant, to go in as soon as he could 
get it in. 

The Chairman. I guess you will have to pay for it, then, out of the $1,220,000. 

Professor Dodge. Then there will be no money to wire the buildings, and the elec- 
tric plant will be us*>1p«« T>^ftre will be no monejr, either, to pay for the inspection 
of those buildings, which will cost quite a little bit. 

The Chairman. Now look at this carefully. We appropriate only on existing law. 
The first act did not limit it at all, but appropriates for certain buildings, and limits 
each building. Now, the second act is broader and puts a limitation on the aggre- 
gate. The second act is: 

" For completion of buildings and other works authorized under the act making 
appropriations foV the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1899, under 
such plans as may be adoi)ted by the Secretary of the Navy." 

He can adopt any conceivable plan on earth if he wants to. Here comes the limi- 
tation: ** not to exceed in cost $1,220,000, $720,000." Addmg $500,000 to the $720,000 
makes $1,220,000. Well, I think we understand it. 

U D- 4 
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Monday, January 8^ 1900. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 

Internal Revenue. 

STATEMENT OF MB. G. W. WILSON, COMMISSIONER OF INTEBNAIi 

REVENUE. 

Mr. Barney. You ask for a deficiency appropriation of $35,000 for the salaries and. 
expenses of collectors, deputy collectors, surveyors, clerks, etc.? 

Mr. Wilson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barney. You have already had appropriated, for 1899, $1,735,000? 

Mr. Wilson. We ask for $25,000, I think. 

Mr. Barney. No; you ask for $35,000. You had for the fiscal year 1899 an appro- 
priation of $1,710,000, and a deficiency last year of $25,000. 

Mr. Wilson. Yes, sir; and now I ask for $35,000. 

Mr. Barney. And your estimate for next year is $1,850,000? 

Mr. Wilson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barney. The same amount as you estimated for 1900; and this estimate makes 
your deficiency $30,000 more than you had in 1898? 

Mr. Wilson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barney. Will you explain why it was more than for 1898? 

Mr. Wilson. This will make it $1,760,000 onl v. 

Mr. Barney. No; $1,770,000. 

Mr. Wilson. I have got that $25,000 on my data; maybe I am wrong. 

Mr. Barney. The general appropriation was $1,710,000, and a deficiency of $25,000, 
and this deficiency will make it $1,770,000 altogether. 

Mr. Wilson. Tnen I made a mistake in taking this off this morning. I guess I 
must have been a little careless. It would make it $1,770,000. 

Mr. Barney, For the year 1898 you had $1,740,000 altogether? 

Mr. Wilson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barney. Making $30,000 more than for the fiscal year 1898? • 

Mr. Wilson. Yes, sir. Now, the reason of that is easily found. Prior to the war- 
revenue act we had what we called the old force — the regular force — of deputy col- 
lectors, and we never had quite the entire force on duty except possibly thirty to 
sixty days out of a year, when we made the general canvass, as we call it. Since the 
war-revenue act the first thing we did was to put all that force on. There is scarcely 
a vacancy in the regular force, and then the consequence of that is a saving on the 
$650,000 item. If you will look at that you will see that about up to the time this 
report was made we had $151,000. I presume now it will be over $125,000. Now, 
we could have expended that money instead of the regular appropriation. There 
was no restriction upon me about that. I could have put those people upon duty, 
but instead of that I put the regular force on duty, and we exhausted this $1,710,000 
and overbid it $60,000 besides. So, really, taking the $60,000 from the $125,000 will 
leave $65,000. • 

Mr. Barney. So there is actually not any more expenditure than the fiscal year 
1898? 

Mr. Wilson. No; if you will look at the $650,000 and the fund that is left you will 
see 

Mr. Livingston. You mean you have a balance uncovered of $65,000? 

Mr. Wilson. This is my estimate of it. These bills are being closed up now, and I 
am simply giving my judgment; it would be in the neighborhood of that much money. 

Mr. Barney. You think that estimate of $35,000 is necessary for finishing up the 
business? 

Mr. Wilson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Voorhis. What was your expenditure for the first six months of this 
year? 

Mr. Wilson. I have not it down. I have the first quarter, which shows inside 
our limit — that Ls, one-fourth of the expenditure — why, I should say $30,000 or 
$40,000. 

.. Mr. Van Voorhis. How do you estimate this deficiency if your first quarter shows 
you were within the appropriation? 

Mr. Wilson. This is for 1899, you understand. 

Mr. Van Voorhis. Oh,' I understand now. 

Mr. Barney. Did you expend this out of the other unexpended fund? 

Mr. Wilson. No. , 

Mr. Barney. Why not? 
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Mr. Wilson. Because it is two different appropriations, and I do not understand 
we can touch it. 

Mr. Barney. But you would have sufficient to do it ? 

Mr. Wilson. Yes, sir; I think I would. 

Mr. Barney. Mr. Wilson, I would like to have you send this committee a letter 
stating the balance of the $650,000 you will have unexpended. 

Mr. Wilson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barney. Now we will go to the next item, which is for salaries and expenses 
of agents, fees and expenses of gaugers, salaries and expenses of storekeepers and 
storekeeper-gangers, miscellaneous expenses, etc., for which you ask $25,000. 

Mr. Wilson. We asked for $25,000 on 1899. 

Mr. Livingston. Is this estimate for 1900 or for 1899? Is it for the current year? 

Mr. Wilson. This is for 1899. 

Mr. Livingston. Your estimate was $2,000,000 and you got 

Mr. Wilson. We had $1,900,000, and now we ask $25,000. This $2^,000 is simply 
the outgrowth of the business of the country — the, increased business of the country 
and the increased gauging to be done, storekeepers, etc. 

Mr. Barney. There was no actual increase in the force of the revenue department, 
was there? 

Mr. Wilson. It does not give the comparison here as to the number of storekeepers, 
storekeeper-gangers, etc. I am sorry that this comparison is not made in this report; 
it could be just as well done as not. 

Mr. Barney. You think there has been an actual increase in the force? 

Mr. Wilson. I am very sure of that, and I am very sure there are over $13,000 of 
unbaid bills now in the office of gaugers, storekeepers, and storekeeper-gaugers. 

Mr. Barney. You have no fund out of which to pay it? 

Mr. Wilson. No, sir. 

Mr. Barney. You think this $25,000 will be sufficient to let you out, and you need 
it all? 

Mr. Wilson. Yes, sir; I think the $25,000 will cover it. 

Mr. Van Voorhis. What was your expenditure for the first six months? 

Mr. Wilson. I have not that here with me. I have not got it for the six months, 
but I have got it for the quarter. 

Mr. Van Voorhis. What is that? 

Mr. Wilson. I have not that here. 

Mr. Livingston. On what basis do you make this deficiency estimate? 

Mr. Wilson. These estimates are made largely upon the fact, as I say, that there 
are over $13,000 unsettled bills in now, and with those to come in it will probably take 
the $25,000 to do it. I have taken a little leeway on that; I have got to do so. 

Mr, Livingston. There is no balance in your favor from the last? 

Mr. Wilson. There is two hundred and odd dollars, I think. I think the clerk 
told me there was about that sum. 

Mr. Barney. Well, go to the next item, which is for paper for internal-revenue 
stamps, including freight, $25,000. 

Mr. Wilson. We are using much more paper than ever before for revenue stamps; 
it will approach $60,000 a year. 

Mr. Barney. What is the reason for that? 

Mir. Wilson. The business. 

Mr. Barney. The increased business of the country? 

Mr. Wilson. A million doljars receipts for each working day, so far. 

Mr. Barney. How does that compare with expenditures of last year? 

Mr. Wilson. And if we keep it up at this gait it will overrun last year. 

Mr. Barney. Upon what basis do you estimate this deficiency of $25,000? 

Mr. Wilson. Upon the amount w^e have expended and the gait at which we are 
going. 

Mr. Barney. What have you expended, if you know, the first six months? 

Mr. Wilson. I thought maybe he gave me that this morning, but I guess not. 

Mr. Barney. It is just the same deficiency as last year, anyway. 

Mr. Wilson. No ; I have not got it. 

Mr. Barney. I suppose it is safe to say you will need as much this year as last year 
for this same purpose? 

Mr. Wilson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Livingston. Please explain here what is meant by the M)rds "including 
freight." Is that freight on the paper from the manufactory? 

Mr. Wilson. Yes, sir; we are into the paper men about 2 cents a pound on the 
contract this year. Now, if there is any of this data you want more light upon 1 will 
communicate very quickly with you wnen I get down there. 
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Mr. Barney. Send us a statement of expenditure on these three items for the first 
six months, if you can, and if you can not do that, please send us the expenditure for 
the first quarter, and let us have it by Wednesday. 

Treasury Department, 
Office of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 

WashingtoTiy D. C, January 9, 1900. 
Hon. J. G. Cannon, 

OommiUee on AppropriationSy House of Representatives. 

Sir: I have the honor to reply to your verbal request for a statement of the amount 
unexpended out of the appropriation of $650,000 for the fiscal year 1899, under the 
acts of June 13, and July 7, 1899, for war expenditures and other purposes. .You are 
informed that the sum of $27,728.45 is still unexpended, as near as can be ascertained 
at the present lime. 

Respectfully, G. W. Wilson, Commissioner. 

Contingent Expenses, Independent Treasury. 

STATEIMCENT OF MB. E. B. DASKAM, CHIEF, DIVISION OF PXTBLIC 

MONETS. 

Mr. Barney. For contingent expenses for independent treasury you estimate 
$50,000 deficiency? 

Mr. Daskam. I have two deficiencies, one for the present year and one for 1899 — 
$20,218.20 — the amoimt found due by the accounting officers, and the other is a defi- 
ciency for this year. We find we are not going to get through. We asked for 
$150,000, the usual amount appropriated, and we find that we have spent thus far 
$107,000. 

Mr. Barney. That is for the first half of the fiscal year? 

Mr. Daskam. It is a little less. It just includes the November bills, and that would 
make it a little over $20,000 a month for the twelve months; and at $20,000 a month 
it would be $240,000; but we have asked for $50,000 in addition to the $150,000, and 
we will need that amount. 

Mr. Barney. But, according to that estimate, if it should continue at $20,000 a 
month it would be more than that. You say for the first five months of the fiscal 
year you have expended on the average 

Mr. Daskam. We have really expended $107,258.03 up to November 1 — ^\q months. 

The Chairman. You have an estimate here to pay amounts foiind due by account- 
ing officers of the Treasury, etc., for 1899, $20,218.20. 

Mr. Daskam. That is the amount found due by the accounting officers. We spent 
more than we had by that much. The bills came in after the money was all gone, 
and it was too late to appropriate it. 

Mr. Barney. That has already been earned, you may say? 

Mr. Daskam. Yes, sir; but we know we will not have enough to go through the 
remainder of this year. 

Mr. Barney. Will you give an explanation of why your expenditures for the 
present fiscal year for this item have been so much heavier than usual? 

Mr. Daskam. Stocking up subtreasury offices. The bulk of this appropriation is 
used for the transportation of money between subtreasury offices, and it has been 
unusually heavy this year by $4,000 or $5,000 a month extra. If it keeps up the rest 
of the year that way it will make it a deficiency of $100,000 instead of $50,000, but I 
am inclined to think the last months of the year it will not be so heavy. We never 
know how much it is. It depends upon the exigencies of the service, and the five 
months we have gone — we know about that, and that is $107,000, which is more 
than $20,000 a month — ^about $21,000 and something. If it went on that way for 
the rest of the seven months we would need $240, CSO instead of $150,000; but we 
only ask for $50,000, and hope that will get us through. 

Mr. Van Voorhis. If it ran that way the year through you would have a deficiency 
of $100,000. 

Mr. Daskam. Yes, sir; but I hope it will not run that way all through. 

Mr. Van Voorhis. You think $50,000 will be ample? 

Mr. Daskam. Yes, sir; I think so. I do not like to ask for more than we actually 
need. 

Mr. Barney. Now, in regard to the item of transportation of silver coin? 

Mr. Daskam. That runs about $100,000 a year, and you gave us $80,000, and we 
have had to ask for the other $20,000 deficiency evei*y year, and we ask for it this 
time. 
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Mr. Livingston, Why do you transport this silver by roistered mail — is that a 
cheaper way of doing it? You say here "by registered mail, or otherwise." 

Mr. Daskam. There is quite a little sent by registered mail in very small {packages, 
about $70, up to the little banks in the interior who do not want $600 at a time. 

Mr. Livingston. What is the difference between the cost of sending $100 by regis- 
tered mail and by express? 

Mr. Daskam. Seventy dollars by registered mail would weigh about 4 pounds, and 
that is the limit of registered packages. Each r^stered parage costs 8 cents, and 
2 cents for postage makes it 10 cents. 

Mr. Livingston. What would it cost by express? 

Mr. Daskam. It would cost the same as $500, and that is 50 cents. 

Mr, Livingston. It is cheaper then to send it by mail? 

Mr. Daskam. Five times. 

Mr. Barnby. This deficiency.is the same as it has been for years. 

Mr. Daskam. When we asked for $80,000 we found that we had to get $20^000 for 
a deficiiency. 

Mr. Barney. This is simply for the usual expenditure for this purpose. 

Mr. Daskam. Yes, sir. Now there is a little item of minor coins and to pay 
amounts found due by accounting officers for 1899; did you notice that? 

Mr. Barney. That is the next item on page 6. What was your appropriation? 

Mr. Daskam. The appropriation was $20,000, and we exceeded that by $2,174.22. 

Mr. Barney. That has been the actual expenditure? 

Mr. Daskam. There is no appropriation to meet it, so we want the $2,000. 

Mr. Van Voorhis. The appropriation for the current year is $25,000? 

Mr. Daskam. Yes, sir; and I think we will get through this year and will not ask 
for a deficiency. 

Distinctive Paper for United States Securitibs, 

STATEMENT OF UB. J. NOBLE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF THE DIVI- 
SION OF LOANS AND CTTBBENCY. 

Mr. Barney. For distinctive paper for United States securities you ask a deficiency 
appropriation of $23,250. The appropriation for that purpose tor the present fiscal 
year was how much? 

Mr. Noble. Eiehty thousand dollars. 

Mr. Barney. Upon what do you base vour estimate that your deficiency will be 
$23,250? 

Mr. Noble. That estimate we made was for 16,260,000 sheets, and that would 
amount to about $97,000, and you cut it down here, or Congress cut it down, to 
$80,000, which only provides for 13,800,000 sheets. 

Now, the Secretary's Oflice based their estimates on a letter from the Treasurer of 
the United States on his estimate of the amount of money which he will need during 
this current year, and their estimate for that year was too small on account of the 
issue of silver certificates, the new silver issue to take the place of the old, that was 
not thousht of at the time, and then on account of the issue of the gold certificates. 
Now, we nave had to take from the national notes this year 1,000,000 sheets in order to 
provide for the new issue of the small denomination of gold certificates, twenties and 
fifties, and they will be very heavy in the future, and now, if we had received the 
full amount from Congress, the 16,000,000 sheets, we would still have to ask for an 
additional appropriation; but as you cut it down to 13,000,000 sheets, we have to 
ask for 5,000,000 more in order to carry us through the year. 

Mr. Barney. We cut you down to 13,800,000 or 14,000,000 sheets? 

Mr. Noble. Yes; we asked for 16,260,000. Now, there is not any of this paper 
that is wasted. I learned this morning from the Treasurer's office that the amount 
in the reserve vault is very low, unusually low. Now, if the bills which go in the 
reserve vault that is kept to supply the country with currency, if they could be two 
years old they would wear more than twice as long as they would otherwise. Now, 
we have these first issues of ones in the silver certificates, and they were issued 
immediately upon their being printed and on new paper. You may have had 
experience with these new ones. The one-dollar silver certificates will not last at 
all on account of their being so new, and in the Treasurer's office they like to have 
their bills a little old in order to have them wear longer. 

Mr. Barney. You have 18,000,000 sheets. Will that enable you to keep paper and 
season it? 

Mr. Noble. The 5,000,000 sheets we have asked for will only give us at the end of 
the fiscal year a very small margin and hardly enough, as Mr. Huntington, the chief 
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of tK^ 'divi^ioil, suggested this morning. He said that the estimate was under, if 
anything, which we have asked for. 

M^f'^Aftii^, Why would it not be economy, then, if your statement is correct 
regarding thfes^tearing of the paper where it has had time to season, to get a large 
supply on hand ?- 

Mr. Noble. It would. 

Mr. Barney. And hold it and let it season? 

Mr. Noble. It would; but Congress does not see fit to give the office what it asks 
for. .: 

Mr. Barney. Then this deficiency will give you the 18,000,000 sheets? 

Mr. Noble. Y.es, sir; that will give us that from the present estimate. Now, we are 
drawing — we have to supply, say, the Bureau of Engraving and Printing with paper, 
and the Treasurer makes an order on our office for the printing of the bills, and then 
the Secretary orders the Bureau of Engraving and Printing to print them, and that 
•Bureau draws on us for the supply of paper. Now, we have to have a sufficient sup- 
ply of paper on hand to fill those orders, and they have been since the 1st of July at 
the rate of 1,500,000 silver certifi.cat(?s, gold certificates, and United States notes 
-alone, and,, national currency added, we have drawn over 3,000,000 sheets a nionth 
since the 1st of July. 

Mr. Barney. If they draw 2,000,000 a month until the end of the fiscal year, this 
,will not be sufficient? 

Mr. Noble. I do not include national currency in that.. I say of the silver certifi- 
cates, gold certificates, and United States notes they are drawn at the rate of 1,500,000 
sheets a month, which will make for the fiscal year 18,000,000 sheets. 
^ Mr. Barney. In short, Mr. Noble, this deficiency is necessary to provide you with 
the 18,000,000 sheets, according to the present estimate for the present fiscal year? 

Mr. Noble. Yes, sir; we shall certainly need it and use all of it 

Mr. Van VooRHis. The appropriation for 1899 was $80,000, the same as for the 
current year, and you did not have a deficiency for last year? 

Mr. Noble. No, sir; we did not have any. We made that deficiency up out of the 
transfer from the Treasury notes to United States notes to the amount of about $17,000 
worth. 

Mr. Van Voorhis. That is, you already had that paper in stock? 

Mr. Noble. Yes, sir; we had it on .hand, and therefore we could use that instead 
of calling on Congress to make another appropriation. That is an unlimited appro- 
priation m regard to the act of July, 1890, Treasury notes. ^ 

Mr. Van Voorhis. Then this deficiency is caused by the increased use of paper? 

Mr. Noble. Yes, sir; the increase of notes. 

Mr. Livingston. By what authoritj^ did you make that increased issue? You have 
answered his question that this large increase is on account of the issue of small silver 
and gold certificates. 

Mr. Noble. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Livingston. On what authority did you do that? What authority have you 
for turning down the old silver certificates and putting new ones in their place? Did 
you do that at your pleasure? 

Mr. Noble. I can not answer that question. 

Mr. Livingston. What authority have you for issuing the small gold certificates? 

Mr. Noble. I suppose thrft that is the authority of Congress, but I have nothing 
to do with that. 

Mr. Livingston. What is the salary of the register? 

Mr. Noble. I think it is $900 a year. 

Mr. Livingston. Is he an annual, borne on the roll? 

Mr. Noble. He is borne on the rolls of the mill. Of course when we have a small 
lot of paper we discharge him, or, rather, furlough him, so his salary does not go on only 
as long as he is engaged, and if we have a small lot of paper to make we furlough the 
whole of these temporary employees. 

Mr. Livingston. Could not that be done better by detailing help from the Treasury 
Department? 

Mr. Noble. No, sir; we used to do that, but we found it would be better to appoint 
them uj) there than to detail them. Nearly all this mill help live there. Sometimes 
we detail counters up there. We have one transferred up there. 

Mr. Livingston. Then you are satisfied of one thing — these people are not kept on 
the roll and paid by annual salary? 

Mr. Noble. They are kept on the roll, but they are furloughed when the paper has 
been manufactured. Sometimes they have a month's leave, sometimes two months. 

Mr. Livingston. Where can this committee get at this fact — how much salary has 
this register drawn in a given time — how can we get at that fact. You say you fur- 
lough him when not at work. How can we get af it? 
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Mr. NopLE. We allow thirty days' leave of absence. 

Mr. Livingston. I understand that, but I am not after the leave of absence or sick 
leave. I want to know how we can tell how much time you employ those people up 
there. 

Mr. Noble. Th6se people are employed from July until the end of the year, if 
they have paper to manufacture. . 

Mr. Livingston. I understand that. Now, if they have no paper to manufacture 
you say you furlough them. Now, can we ascertain how much salary you paid those 
people during the twelve months, or the six months, or whatever it is? 

Mr. Noble. We have had to pay them, generally, until the 'end of the year^ 
because we have kept them at work up to nearly the 1st of June every year. 

Mr. Livingston. Well, you have got a roll somewhere that will show? , 

Mr. Noble. Certainly. 

Mr. Livingston. It seems to me a loose way of doing business — I will say that 
much to you. We can not get at the fact whether you pay them $900 or $400— to the 
register or any other man there. 

The Chairman. How -many sheets were delivered last year? 

Mr. Noble. The estimates, you mean? 

The Chairman. No; in fact. Your appropriation last year was $80,000 without 
any deficiency? 

Mr. Noble. We used that up and we used up $17,000 worth more, at that rate, 
which belonged to the Treasury notes, which were transferred from the Treasury 
notes (as we had that paper on nand) to United States notes. 

The Chairman. That was Treasury notes under the Sherman law? 

Mr. Noble. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. That appropriation is indefinite? 

Mr. Noble. It is an indefinite appropriation; yes, sir; so that by using that paper 
on hand for the Treasury notes we did not have to apply for a deficiency. 

The Chairman. Have you authority of law to transfer? 

Mr. Noble. Well, I do not know. - - 

The Chairman. Tell me how you did it. 

Mr. Noble. That was done through act of Congress, I think; I think that was the 
way the transfer was made. 

Mr. Livingston. Under an appropriation act? 

Mr. Noble. Yes, sir; I inquired of Mr. Huntington of that fact this morning, and 
the record of the transfer was that it was made by act of Congress. 

The Chairman. How much did you expend for paper for the Sherman Treasury notes 
last year and what are you expending this year? 

Mr. Noble. I did not bring the figures with me. 

The Chairman. Will you be kind enough to ask Mr. Huntington to write us a let- 
ter in which he covers the ground, the number of sheets of paper on hand at the 
beginning of last fiscal year — that is, the year 1900 — for the Sherman Treasury notes, 
the number of sheets on hand for the United States notes, including the greenback 
Treasury notes ; the amount of paper obtained for each class of notes and securities, 
respectively, for the last fiscal year ; the amount of paper on hand for these purposes, 
respectively, at the beginning of this fiscal year ; the amount of paper secured for the 
Sherman Treasury notes for this fiscal year, and has to be secured under the indefinite 
appropriation ; the amount under this appropriation ; the amount necessary under 
this appropriation by way of deficiency, and the amount of the paper transferred the 
last fiscal year of Sherman Treasury notes to United States securities, and the amount 
transferred this year? 

Mr. Livingston. And may I add, and by what authority transferred? 

The Chairman. Yes. And to the question the number of people employed in con- 
nection with furnishing distinctive paper for the United States securities the last fiscal 
year and their salaries and the number employed this fiscal year and their salaries, 
and furnish also — and they are also employed, I take it, on account of the Sherman 
Treasury notes — or are they the same? 

Mr. Noble. At the Government mill. It does not make any difference there. 
The paper is the same; it is just one paper. 

The Chairman. But is not the permanent indefinite appropriation available for 
these salaries? 

Mr. Noble. When we make the Treasury note paper we pay the salaries out of the 
indefinite appropriation. 

The Chairman. Include in that the amount paid from indefinite Sherman note 
appropriation for salaries at the Government mill the last fiscal year and this fiscal 
year. 

Mr. Noble. Yes, sir. 
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TssAflUBY Dbpabtment, Office of the Sbcbstary, 

Washington, D, C, January P, 1900, 
Hon. J. G. Cannon, 

Chairman Committee on Appropriations. 

8ra : In compliance with your request I have the honor to make'the following 
statement respecting the supply of distinctive paper in charge of this division : 

Number of sheets on hand July 1, 1898, on account of Treas- 
ury notes of 1890 8,193,374 

Number of sheets received during fiscal year 1899 3^ 533, 000 

Number of sheets received during fiscal year 1900 

And none ordered for this fiscal year. 

11, 726, 374 

Issued to Bureau of Engraving and Printing during fiscal year 

1899 1,621,250 

Transfeited to appropriation for disitnctive paper 3, 000, 000 

Amount estimated for Treasury notes for fiscal year 1900 1, 2^, 750 

5,856,000 

Estimated balance on hand July 1, 1900 5,871,374 

Number of sheets of paper for United States securities on 

hand July 1, 1898 2,389,418 

Received during fiscal year 1899 13,860,000 

Transferred from Treasury notes appropriation 3, 000, 000 

19, 249, 418 

Issued to the Bureau of Engraving and Printing during the fiscal year 1899 . 15, 417, 184 

Balance on hand July 1, 1899 3,832,234 

Received and to be receivea under present appropriations for 1900 13, 600, 000 

Total available under existing appropriations 17, 432, 234 

Issued to Bureau of Engraving and Pnnting during first six 

months of fiscal year 1900 : 8,880,950 

Required for remaining six months 10, 800, 000 

19, 680, 950 

Deficiency July 1, 1900 2,248,716 

Three months' supply beyond July 1, 1900, while awaiting manufacture 
and seasoning of new paper 4, 800, 000 

Practical deficiency (sheets) 7,048,716 

You will observe that I have increased the estimate for this fiscal year from 
18,000,000 sheets to 19,680,950. This is because the Treasurer of the United States 
has, within a fe^/^^days, called upon the Bureau of Engraving and Printing for an 
increased delivery, so that the Bureau requisitions for paper are now greater by 
about 300,000 sheets a month than during the preceding six months. 

In' this connection I beg to make the following explanation of the transfer of 
3,000,000 sheets of paper &om the stock held on account of Treasury notes to that 
held on account of distinctive paper: 

The deficiency act of July 7, 1898, provided $16,740 to meet a deficiency for the 
fiscal year of 1897. It was decided, upon receiving this appropriation, to buy the 
paper from the stock on hand for Treasury notes of 1890, instead of having it manu- 
factured. Accordingly the indefinite appropriation for Treasury notes was credited 
with the sum of $16,740; the same amount was charged to the deficiency appro- 
priation; and 3,000,000 sheets of paper were transferred from one account to the 
other. This was done under authority of the Auditor for the Treasury Department, 
in October, 1898. 

There will be a balance of paper on hand July 1, 1900, purchased from the indefi- 
nite appropriation for Treasury notes, of considerably more than 5,000,000 sheets, as 
shown above, and it was intended to make a similar transfer upon obtaining the 
authority to expend the money requested in the deficiency appropriation for this 
year. This, it was thought, would place the appropriation for distinctive paper in a 
good position pending the appropriation for the coming fiscal year, and would reduce 
the unnecessarily large balance of paper purchased with the indefinite appropriation 
for Treasury notes; but recent developments make it apparent that, even with the 
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appropriation for 5,000,000 sheets asked for, the Department is going to be insuffi- 
ciently supplied. It is not the intention of the Department to order any paper for 
Treasury notes during this fiscal year. 

The expenses at the Government mill for salaries of employees, paid from 
the appropriation for. silver certificates, seven monthe, fiscal year 1899. . $3, 813. 75 

Paid from tne appropriation for Treasury notes, three months, fiscal year 
1899 1,695.00 

Salaries paid during the first six months of the fiscal year 1900 3, 386. 03 

The employees at the mill, paid from the paper appropriations, are 1 roister, 1 
captain of the watch, each paid at the rate of $900 per annum; 2 counters, at |720 per 
annum; 4 watchipen, at $720 per annum; and 1 laborer, at $660. The superintend- 
ent is a fourth-class clerk detailed from the Department. 

The expenses at the mill are now lees by about $1,000 a month than they were in 
1879. They have been reduced about $150 a month within the last three years, and 
are now believed to be down to the lowest point consistent with safety. 
Very respectfully, 

A. T. Huntington, 
Chief Division Loans and Currency, 

Assistant Custodians and Janitobs. 
STATEMENT OF lOl. W. H. HTLLS, TBEAST7BY DEPABTMENT. 

The Chairman. For pay of assistant custodians and janitors, etc., you had last year 
$940,000, including a deficiency? 

Mr. Hills. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You have this year $950,000? 

Mr. Hills. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Your estimate was $974,915? 

Mr. Hills. Yes, sir. ( 

The Chairman. Now, you come and submit a deficiency estimate of $34, 500, which 
if enacted, of course increases your original estimate by $10,000 in round numbers? 

Mr. Hills. About $10,000. 

The Chairman. Why should we do so? 

Mr. Hills. Since these estimates were prepared — $974,915 — we did not take into 
consideration that the old custom-house at Savannah was to be occupied. That was 
not included in the estimate, and the same can be said of the old custom-house at 
Detroit, which we are about fitting up for occupancy. We did not take into con^ 
sideration the extension of the temporary post-office at Chicago or the two United 
States buildings at Brockton, Mass., ana Camden, N. J., which were not included 
in the estimate. 

The Chairman. You say the old custom-house at Savannah 

Mr. Hills. Is not to be abandoned. 

The Chairman. Why? 

Mr. Hills. I do not know; it is occupied, and the same thing can be said of the 
building at Detroit. 

^ The Chairman. Let us exhaust Savannah first. Savannah has got an extraordina- 
rily large and expensive building completed. 

Mr. Hills. Just occupied the 1st of July. 

The Chairman. Is there any necessity on the earth for that? 

Mr. Hills. There seems to oe, to have room in a building under the supersdsion of 
the United States in the city of Savannah. 

The Chairman. While they ought to occupy both, if it is necessary, what possible 
necessity is there for occupying both? 

Mr. Hills. They have not removed the customs service from the old building to 
the new. 

The Chairman. Do they contemplate doing so? 

Mr. Hills. No, sir; as far as we are advised by the Supervising Architect. Mr. 
Taylor is in the next room and can inform you better on this subject than I. I know 
people are occupying it, and they seem to have no idea of abandoning the old building. 

The Chairman. How much does that add? 

Mr. Hills. That should add $1,560. 

The Chairman. Now, at Detroit, how much is that? 

Mr. Hills. Four thousand seven hundred and eighty dollars. 

The Chairman. Is there any necessity for that? 

Mr. Hills. Yes, sir; they are putting in* the pension agent and the United States 
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engineer officers and appraisers and using it in part as a bonded warehouse. The 
building will be filled with officials fully equipped. ' 

The Chairman. Was there room enough in the new building? 

Mr. Hills. No, sir; it seems not. I think you made a special appropriation for 
refitting old custom-houses of some $20,000 the last session. I am quite sure about it. 

The Chairman. What other places? 

Mr. Hills. Brockton and Camden, which we thought at first would not be occu- 
pied until the end of June next. They practically are occupied about six months in 
advance of our original estimate. 

The Chairman. How much for that six months? 

Mr. Hills. Brockton, $660 for six months, and Camden, N, J., $795 for six months* 

The Chairman. Those are new buildings you did not estimate for? 

Mr. Hills. Yes, sir. Then there is a miscellaneous estimate for hauling ashes for 
all these ]3uildings, $700 — hauling ashes, washing towels, sprinkling streets, etc. 

The Chairman. Those are new things which you have? 

Mr. Hills. Yes, sir. : 

The Chairman. That is $8,495. This is purely a salary bill? 

Mr. Hills. With the exception we expended nearly $40,000 for miscellaneous 
expenses, such as hauling ashes, washing towels, sprinkling streets, and items of that 
character. 

The Chairman. A salary bill is not affected by the advance of either material or 
labor? 

Mr. Hills. No, sir. 

The Chairman. And the other part— the $40,000? 

Mr. Hills. No, sir; not materially — not to speak of. There may be some slight 
increase — a matter of 10 per cent — but it is hardly material, you might say. 

The Chairman. What have you finally to suggest about the matter? What is abso- 
lutely necessary to put it through? 

Furnishing Washington Post-Office. 

Mr. Hills. Well, I need every dollar, Mr. Chairman. There is one item I would 
like to call attention to, which is the letter of the Secretary dated January 3, 1900i 
asking for a deficiency estimate for $5,500 for furnishing the new post-office building 
at Washington, D. C. 

The Chairman. You did that furnishing under your supervision? 

Mr. Hills. Yes, sir; furnishing and moving. 

The Chairman. And you have got it pretty nicely furnished? 

Mr. Hills. Not extravagantly. There is very little mahogany furniture in there. 
Some of the executive officers have mahogany only. 

The Chairman. That you built; and were you able to utilize any of the old 
furniture? 

Mr. Hills. Yes, sir; a large quantity. You see this $125,000 included the city 
post-office, and their furniture was almost worthless, and if you moved it it would 
fall to pieces, and was very antiquated and obsolete. It is a completely furnished 
nine-story building from the basement up. 

The Chairman. Does that include the eighth story? 

Mr. Hills. The eighth — no, sir. We could soon furnish that, though, with proper 
legislation. 

The Chairman. What do you mean? 

Mr. Hills. I mean if Congress authorized the Auditor for the Post-Office Depart- 
ment and Postmaster-General to occupy that eighth floor, in order to do it all you 
would have to do is to transfer the furniture already supplied to other floors. 

The Chairman. Who occupies that eighth floor now? 

Mr. Hills. Nobody permanently, but there are some temporary assignments. 
They are purely temporary assignments, and may be turned out and taken any time 
the Secretary of the Treasury may decide. 

The Chairman. Who took possession ? 

Mr. Hills. The Postmaster-General and the Auditor for the Post-Office Department 
With temporary file cases, but nothing in the nature of permanent occupation. 

The Chairman. No clerks up there ? 

Mr. Hills. I think not. I think the Postmaster-General in preparing a statement 
last fall did for a short time have a few clerks there; but it was a temporary matter. 
There is no permanent force or permanent furniture up there. 

Mr. Livingston. Has not the Auditor got some clerks up there? 

Mr. Hills. On the eighth floor? I think not, Mr. Livingston; I do not think he has 
a single individual up there. 
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The Chairman. Now, this $5,500 is absolutely necessary? 

Mr< Hills. Yes, sir. You will remember that the estimate was prepared a year 
ago last June, and before^ this furniture could be contracted for labor, material, lum- 
ber, and hardware advanced 25 per cent. Had the conditions existing when this 
estimate was prepared remained as they were we probably would have kept within 
the appropriation. 

The Chairman. Now, in regard to the occupancy of the old post-office building. 
This is being made under who — the Secretary of the Interior? 

Mr. Hills. The Secretary of the Interior and the Postmaster-General. The Post^ 
master-General has established a branch office in there. 

The Chairman. In where? 

Mr. Hills. In the building — I beg your pardon. This is under the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

The Chairman: Purely under him? ' 

Mr. Hills. Yes, sir; I thought you had reference to the old city post-ofiice at the 
corner of Sixth and G streets, but you are talking about the old Department buildings 

The Chairman. The old city post-office where? 

Mr. HiLLS» At Sixth and G streets. 

The Chairman. Who is that occupied by now? 

Mr. Hills. By the Interior Department. The Patent Office has some exhibits 
In there and the city post-office has a branch substation there. 

The Chairman. What is the use of a substation there ? 

Mr. Hills. I do not know, sir; but it has been established within the last year — ^a 
very large substation there. It is a branch post-office. 

Mr. Livingston. You have got them all over the city? 

Mr. Hills. They have got them all over the city. Coming back to the matter of 
furnishing this new post-office building in regard to the character of the furniture, I 
will state most of the file cases are made out of poplar and stained in order to har- 
monize with the other furniture. There are over 10,000,000 cubic feet in that build- 
ing. It is an immense building and the furniture is inexpensive, comparatively. 
Most of it is of quartered white oak, and we transferred large quantities from the 
old post-office building and had it repaired. 

Expenses of Local Appraisers* Metetings. 

STATEMENT OF MB. ANDREW JOHNSON, CHIEF OF CUSTOMS 

DIVISION. 

The Chairman. You had last year, 1899, $1,200. Did you expend it? 

Mr. Johnson. We had |1,200 and we expended $1,060. We had one bill, the ex-^ 
penses of the appraiser at Portland, Oreg., and that amounts to $365.90. We have 
an account for the transportation of the appraiser at San Francisco to New York and 
return via subsidized roads, but the account has not been rendered and therefore it 
is impossible to tell just exactly when it will be; it will be probably in the neighbor- 
hood of $200. 

The Chairman. There is no deficiency for last year? 

Mr. Johnson. This present year? 

The Chairman. I am speaking for 1899 — for the present year. 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir; there will be a deficiency of about $400. 

The Chairman. Last year or this year? I asked you first about last year. 

Mr. Johnson. I have no data about it, but I do not think there was any deficiency 
last year. 

The Chairman. This year what have you expended? 

Mr. Johnson. We have expended $1,060.59, and we had $1,200, which leaves a 
balance of $139.91. 

The Chairman. And you have got two outstanding bills? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir; one for $365.90 and the other indefinite — a charge for 
transportation from San Francisco to New York and return — out it.is somewhere in 
the neighborhood of $200. They get transportation orders, and the account has 
to be paid out of this appropriation, which makes a probable deficiency of between 
$400 and $500. 

The Chairman. You have already had the meeting, have you? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir; the latter part of September and the first part of October. 
These gentlemen pay their own expenses and we reimburse them out of this appro- 
priation. We could not tell the exact amount, so we put it at $500, which will 
probablv leave a little surplus of less than $100. 

Mr. Chairman. They may ascertain a little later the exact amount? 
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Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir; you mean and to ask for another appropriation? 

Mr. Chairman. No; but this is the urgent deficiency bill, and this is a bill that is 
immediate and can not wait for the money in the regular deficiency bill that is made 
about June. 

Mr. Johnson. Well, this gentleman paid his $265.90 in October. He is just waiting. 

The Chairman. He came a long distance, and he is a Pacific coast gentleman? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir; he came here from Portland, Or^. 

The Chairman. I guess they are not crying for bread at this moment. Well, we 
have heard you about it and we have got a memorandum. 

Mints and Assay Offices. 
STATEMENT OF lOL Q. E. BX>BEBTS, BIBECTOB OF THE MTNT. 

The Chairman. You had for the last fiscal year for freight on bullion and coin 
between mints and assay offices, first, $25,000, and then a deficiency of $55,000, mak- 
ing $80,000. Was that all expended? 

Mr. Roberts. Yes, sir; it was not quite enough. The bills amounted to $81,897.60, 

The Chairman. So there is still a rarther deficiency there? 

Mr. Roberts. Yes, sir; submitted by the accoimting officers. For this year's ap- 
propriation we were allowed $50,000. We have expended to November 30, 1^7,487,69. 
The December bills we have not yet, but we estimate that the December bills will be 
about $6,000. 

The Chairman. And you estimate a deficiency of 

Mr. Roberts. Of $50,000 more; $100,000 in aU. 

The Chairman. This expenditure is made whether the appropriation is made or 
not? 

Mr. Roberts. We have to ship the bullion from the assav offices to the mints. 

The Chairman. Precisely; but this is the goody-goody free-service gift That is, 
you take up all the stuff at Deadwood and Seattle and elsewhere and pay the mint's 
price for it, and then this is the fund that the Government pays for the purpose of 
getting the gold to the mints? 

Mr. Roberts. Yes, sir; I think you understand it. 

Mr. Van Voorhis. What proportion of that do you send by registered mail ? 

Mr. Roberts. We do not send any. 

Mr. Van VooRHis. What does this mean in here, "by registered mail or otherwise?" 

Mr. Roberts. They do not want it. The Post-Office Department, and the condi- 
tions under which thev receive it, makes it impracticable. The law does not allow 
a registered package of more than four pounds, and we would have to cast it into 
bars of that size, which is impracticable, so it is impracticable to use Uie registered 
mail for that bullion. 

Mr. Van Voorhis. They use it in sending some silver coin? 

Mr. Roberts. Yes, sir; I believe they use it more or less. 

Mr. Van Voorhis. I saw this item here, ** by registered mail or otherwise." 

Mr. Roberts. Well, we have investigated that subject and have found it to be 
impracticable because of that provision. 

The Chairman. Could you transport it by utilizing the post-office but for this 
restriction? 

Mr. Roberts. Yes, sir; I do not see why we could not. I do not see why the 
Government does not do it instead of using the express companies to the extent 
they do. 

The Chairman. What would be the comparative cost? 

Mr. Roberts. I hardly know what would be the cost of the Post-Office Department 
to carry it. 

Mr. Livingston. The testimony was that a 4-pound package of silver sent by 
express would cost five times as much by express as by register^ mail. 

Mr. Barney, It is the difference between 10 cents and 50 cents. 

Mr. Roberts. • There is this feature of it; that is, the express companies send a 
wagon to the door, so this is delivered at the door. There does not seem to be any 
arrangement by which we can deliver it from the office to the post-office and again 
from the post-office to the mint. This is heavy stuff and can not be carried by a 
messenger, but must be delivered by a wagon, and unless some arrangement was 
made by which the Post-Office Department could use its mail wagons, it would be a 
serious obstacle. 

Mr. Barney. Do you send it in large packages? 

Mr. Roberts, Yes, sir. They are cast about as heavy as a man can conveniently 
handle. 
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Mr. Barney. In a bundle how many pounds are sent? 

Mr. Roberts. About $15,000 to $20,000 of gold is as much as a man can conveni- 
ently lift. We commonly send $50,000. Of course, you have to remember that the 
express companies guarantee the value of it. They deliver and insure it. The bul- 
lion owners are paia at our offices, and thjen it becomes the property of the Govern- 
ment. 

The Chairman. The bullion sent to Dead wood, or wherever there is an assay office, 
gets the mint price at Philadelphia, although it may cost the Government of the 
United States 1 or 2 per cent 

Mr. Roberts. An assay office is an agency for the mint? 

The Chairman. Precisely. I wish you would take this matter and look into it 
and see exactly what the law is as to the utilization of the Post-Office Department 
for shipping bullion from assay offices to the mints, and see after you have obtained 
that what amendment to the law would be necessary to enable your bureau to util- 
ize the Post-Office Department for this purpose. ^ 

Mr. Roberts. Very well; I had some correspondence with the Post-Office Depart- 
ment about it. 

The Chairma^. And in addition to that indicate, that is, by letter, giving a mem- 
orandum of the change in the law necessary to accomplish this object; I mean draw- 
ing the amendatory provision necessary to accomplish this object, and then if it meets 
with the approval of the gentlemen we will just let this matter go over, as it is not 
at all urgent, for the regular deficiency bill. 

Mr. Roberts. It seems to me that this is something that ought to be carried on it 
now. We will not have any money after this month. 

The Chairman. The law calls for the service, and you will go on as long as the law 
remains in its present condition and ship bullion, ana the express companies will fall 
over themselves to carry it. In one sense I do not see that this is at all urgent, but 
I would not have any objection to putting it in now, except for the fact that I would 
like to look into the matter and see 

Mr. Roberts. I am decidedly of the opinion that the Government ought to utilize 
its own services, but my opinion would be that it would be better to begin the next 
fiscal year. 

The Chairman. Well, I think likely; but I think surely the utilization of its own 
service by the Government, I should say, would bring down the express charges one^ 
half, probably, if not more. In other words, the Government, standing on one hand 
to make this donation by a combination of the bulUon producers, is jammed on the 
other hand as to the rates at the sweet will of the express companies. Now, I want 
to bust that. We can not bust it. We can not defeat the producers of the bullion; 
we tried that, and have been turned down. Now let us see if we can not do the next 
best thing. 

Mr. Roberts. We used the threat of using the registered mail this last year and 
eot a reduction of from $2.50 to $1.50 on the rate from Seattle to San Francisco, and we 
did that with tha^ threat there. But, you see, they were not familiar with all the 
difficulties we would have, but we threatened to resort to the registered mail and got 
that reduction. 

Mr. Livingston. From Deadwood and the other assay offices where do you ship 
this bullion? 

Mr. Roberts. Philadelphia. 

Mr. Livingston. All of it? 

Mr. Roberts. All from the central west goes to Philadelphia. The Seattle office 
ships to San Francisco, and the Carson City office ships to San Francisco. 

The Chairman. Now you see what I want to get at. You help us by getting the 
statute and put in black and white, sO' it will be as near perfect as possible in itself, 
an amendment necessary to the law to enable you to utilize the Post-Office Depart- 
ment. There is no reason why you should not ship a ton if necessary, or two tons, 
that I can see, within discretion I should say, and probably you will continue to ship 
by express companies, but if you had this authority within discretion you would get 
it down to what it is worth. How frequent are the shipments to the mint? 

Mr. Roberts. They are constant. There is scarcely a day we do not receive 
bullion from somewhere in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Preston. Denver ships about four times a week. About $130,000 to $145,000 
is shipped four times a week, and Seattle ships about $300,000 when they ship. 

Mr. Roberts. They are shipping $25,000,000 a year from Denver to Philadelphia 
now. 

The Chairman. When you speak of reducing the freight by threatening to resort 
to this you mean the rate was $2.25 per thousand dollars and that that threat of 
itself made the express companies fall to $1.50. . 
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Mr. Roberts. Yes, sir. We fixed the rate virtually which we could afford to pay 
without reference to the registered mail. That is the way in which we stated it. 

The Chairman. Is there anything else? 

Mr. Roberts. There is the Seattle deficiency. That is caused by the great increase 
in the business at that office. 

Mr. Livingston. What do you do with that item of ** to pay amount found due by 
the accounting offi(5ers of the Treasury Department on account of the appropriation 
* freight on bullion and coin,' etc.?'' 

The Chairman. That is a deficiency you speak of? 

Mr. Roberts. The accounting officers submit that. 

The Chairman. The law calls for the service, and it has been ascertained and 
certified? 

Mr. Roberts. Yes. 

The Chairman. The next item is for wages of workmen, rent, and contingent 
expenses of the assay ofiice at Seattle, Wash., $17,000. There are a Igt of private 
assay offices up there, are there not? 

Mr. Roberts. Well, if the Government is going to maintain an assay ofiice it has 
got to do it for everybody. Mr. Preston suggests that there are no private assay 
ofl&ces that receive bullion and pay for it. There are private assay offices which 
assay bullion, but they do not buy it. They could probably sell it to private 
speculators. 

The Chairman. Do you rent an office there? 

Mr. Roberts. Yes, sir. The question of maintaining an assay oflSce at Seattle is 
one men could differ about, but if we maintain one it seems to me we ought to serve 
everybody who comes. We have expended now the full appropriation for the year 
and we will have to close the office until another appropriation is made immediately. 

The Chairman. Is it proposed to rent additional quarters? 

Mr. Roberts. No; this is for paying for the additional help in the office, the mate- 
rials, and the general running expenses of the office. 

The Chairman. You say this appropriation is wholly exhausted? 

Mr. Roberts. Practically so. It has been all advanced, I think, but there may be 
a little subject to their use there. We estimated last year the expenses of that office 
would be about $31,000 a^d they gave us $20,000. 

The Chairman. No; you estimated $19,000 and we appropriated $18,000. Now 
you say you have spent the whole of the $18,000. Will you be kind enough to write 
us a letter in which you give us the detail of expenses at Seattle, which would include 
the wages of the workmen, the rent, and contingent expenses? 

Mr. Roberts. I know our estimates footed up over $30,000 for that office last year. 
The total appropriation last year asked for was $12,350 salaries, $14,000 for workmen, 
$5,000 contingent; in all, $31,350. Now, this deficiency is to cover the shortage in 
all those. 

The Chairman. This deficiency estimate reads as follows: 

** For wages of workmen, rent, and contingent expenses of the assay office at Seattle, 
Wash., $17,000." 

Now, you could not expend any of that for salaries. 

Mr. Preston. We spent $18,000 to December 31 and we want $15,000 for the 
balance of the year. 

The Chairman. For the same thing? 

Mr. Preston. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. That does not affect the salaries any at all. 

Mr. Preston. No, sir; it does not affect the salaries. 

Mr. Roberts. That office has received about $12,000,000 since the 1st of July last 
year and the whole year they received $6,000,000, and that is a very large business. 

The Chairman. So you have received in the first six months of this year 

Mr. Roberts. As much as we did in the whole of the last fiscal year. 

The Chairman. You are out of money? 

Mr. Roberts. Yes, sir; we are out of money. They receive the bulk of the deposits 
from Alaska and the Klondike. 

The Chairman. What do you pay out there for rent; do you recollect? 

Mr. Roberts. About $1,300 a year. 

The Chairman. And you have got room enough? 

Mr. Roberts. Yes, sir; this is all for the running expenses of the office. 

The Chairman. Here is Document No. 217, submitting an estimate of $2,000 for 
the construction of steel doors, with combination locks, to the vault of the United 
States assay office at Boise, and also for the purchase of a burglar and fire proof saie 
for the use of said institution. 

Mr. Roberts. Now, we have a vault there which has never been completed and 
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it has nothing but a wooden door on it, and the only safe we have in the oflBce is an 
old-style safe, probably manufactured twenty or twenty-five years ago. 

The Chairman. You depend upon a watchman? 

Mr. Roberts. We depend practically upon watchmen. 

The Chairman. One watchman there is sufficient? 

Mr. Roberts. One watchman is, as far as fire goes, but sometimes we have 
$60,000 

The Chairman. You could employ another watchman? 

Mr. Roberts. No, sir; not now. 

The Chairman. How are the watchmen paid? 

Mr. Roberts. Out of the wages fund; but a good safe and vault door wpuld be 
better than one additional watchman. 

The Chairman. Any $2,000 safe and vault door, which is purely for burglar-proof 
purposes, in the hands of an expert burglar is not better than an inch pine plank. 

Mr. Roberts. If they have the time. 

The Chairman. In the other case you depend upon the watchman. Now, you are 
secure from fire there? 

Mr. Roberts. I do not know how it will be about fire. It is not a fireproof build- 
ing. As far as that is concerned, we are safe against fire, because bullion would not 
surfer by fire. 

The Chairman. And this is merely $2,000 for a safe? 

Mr. Roberts. Yes, sir; and for the vault doors. 

The Chairman. And for protection against burglars? 

Mr. Roberts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Voorhis. What is the property you occupy? 

Mr. Roberts. It is a Government buildmg. 

Mr. Van Voorhis. And the vault has never been completed? 

Mr. Roberts. No, sir; the vault ought to be completed, it seems to me. 

The Chairman. But is it not for the completion of a vault? 

Mr. Roberts. It is for that and a safe, which includes two items, and the sugges- 
tion is that we complete the vault by putting on a good door and get a safe to put up 
in the vault. That estimate was made by the Supervising Architect's Office. 

The Chairman. What will it cost to get those doors? 

Mr. Roberts. I could not separate that item. This estimate was made up in the 
Supervising Architect's Office. 

The Chairman. What are they doing there now? The vault has got some door 
now, has it not? 

Mr. Roberts. It is a wooden door. 

The Chairman. It is as good as the other, except as to looks, as far as burglars are 
concerned. You have no papers to bum up. This is simply bullion? 

Mr. Roberts. They are just the records of the office. 

The Chairman. If I knew what these doors would cost, I would know something 
about it, but I know it is worse than throwing away money, from a burglar's stand- 
point, to appropriate $2,000 for steel doors to a vault. Then what is left to put in a 
burglar-proof safe? I would just as soon have a pine board for burglars. 

Mr. Roberts. But there is danger of a man being overpowered by a company of men. 

The Chairman. Precisely. 

Mr. Roberts. That could hardly be done if it was in a good safe in a good vault. 
It would take too much time. Now, it might be perfectly safe in a closet, perhaps. 

The Chairman. Now, we have got a general appropriation for repair of vaults, 
safes, and locks, which is a fund they can use for these doors. 

Mr. Roberts. They have not any money. 

The Chairman. Oh, yes, they have. 
- Mr. Roberts. We have asked them for it. i ' : 

The Chairman. That is a fund which is never spent. It is an appropriation, I 
think, there is never a deficiency asked for. 

Mr. Roberts. It was hardly wise to spend money to put in a good vault there and 
then stop short of the door. 

. The Chairman. They have never suggested a deficiency for all these years for 
that appropriation, however. 

Deep Waterways Commission. 

STATEMENT OF COL. C. W. RAYMOND. 

The Chairman. You ask $20,000 by way of a deficiency appropriation on the Deep 
Waterways Commission. I thought that the last appropriation was going to wind 
this business up^ 
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Colonel Raymond. We thought it would, too, but the character of the work has 
been such that it was impoesible almost to make an accurate estimate on it, as all 
that boring work is under the surface of the ground, and it costs more or less, accord- 
ing to the kind of material we discover by lK)rings, and those borings have cost us a 
great deal more than we anticipated, yet we had to make them in order to obtain 
the data we needed to work this up. I think I stated in my letter it made that 
increase of about 5 per cent necessary. I wish that it could have been made suffi- 
cient to cover it all without coming for any deficiency, which I never do. 

The Chairman. What amount will cover that particular deficiency? 

Colonel Raymonp. That deficiency in the borings? 

The Chairman. Yes. i 

Colonel Raymond. The extra expenditure we have made in borings — well, I have 
not got the estimate of those borings, but I suppose our borings will cost closely to 
$110,000, and I suppose that that is at least $50,000 more than we estimated on the 
borings, at least twice ae much; but we have saved on other parts of the work. 

The Chairman. What I want to get at is this: We were to have a report by the 
beginning of Congress, if I recollect aright, from this commission? 

Colonel Raymond. We said we would report at the end of this year, during this 
session of Congress. We expected to close before this last calendar year. 

The Chairman. Now, the shortest time you can close is when? 

Colonel Raymond. We think the Ist day of July. 

The Chairman. Now you say that this work can be finally completed and closed 
by the 1st of July? 

Colonel Raymond. Yes. 

The Chairman. Suppose this appropriation is not made; will it be closed anyhow? 

Colonel Raymond. We can not do the work; no, sir. We would have to close it, 
but we could not work up our data and make the report. 

The Chairman. What I want to get at, to be entirely frank with you, is, here is a 
proviso that the member of the Deep Waterways Commission appointed from the 
Corps of Engineers shall be entitled to receive compensation from the date of his 
appointment, etc. — that is yourself? 

Colonel Raymond. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. It says he shall "be entitled to receive compensation from the 
date of his appointment, in addition to his regular army pay and allowances, equal to 
the difference between such annual army pay and allowances and the compensation 
of the other two members of the commission, said additional compensation to be paid 
from the funds appropriated for the Deep Waterways Commission." In dollars and 
cents, how much would that amount to the 1st of next July? 

Colonel Raymond. It would amount to about $4,000; not over that. It is $118.67 
a month, the difference in pay. 

The Chairman. This is from the beginning? 

Colonel Raymond. Yes, sir; and that would make about $4,000. 

The Chairman. You are the only one? 

Colonel Raymond. I am the only one. If you take that off we will only have to 
have $16,000. 

The Chairman. Where is Colonel Hains ? Was he not on this? 

Colonel Raymond. No, sir ; he was on the Nicaragua Canal Commission, and is 
now on the Isthmian Commission. 

The Chairman. Are you the only army officer who has ever been on the Deep 
Waterwavs Commission? 

Colonel Raymond. Yes, sir. The other commissions are exactly similar that get 
this, and that is the reason the other members of the board put this in the estimate — 
although, of course, I would like to get it. 

The Chairman. Where work of this kind has been done is this provision substan- 
tially uniform? 

Colonel Raymond. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. For all work where commissions have been organized with two 
civilians and one army officer ? 

Colonel Raymond. Yes, sir; I do not know of any exception except my own. 
There might have been one, but I do not know of any. I am the only one, and, sa 
it happens I am chairman of this board, of course it is a httle distinction that I am 
sorry to see exists outside of the mere money value of it. Of course that is in the 
hands of the committee entirely and I am not complaining. 

The Chairman. The only (question in my mind about it, to be entirely frank with 
you, is the winding up of this business. In other words, suppose this was the Ist 
day of next July, and you would come, if it were possible, with a deficiency of 
$20,000, including this matter, and this service is wound up, I should not hesitate aDont 
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this a moment. What I want to get is the result of the thing, the end of the com- 
mission and the end of the work. 

Colonel Raymond. Well, it just happens that every member of this commission is 
anxious to get through. None of them want to continue it. Mr. Wisner is 
very anxious to get through, and Mr. Noble is on the other commission, and it was 
with the greatest difficulty that I could get him to remain, and I would like to get 
off, because I am carrying more work than I can do. It is bound to go through, and 
it has got to go through on that money, and now the war is over I can spend a great 
deal more time and propose to see it go through, and that the final report is made by 
that time. It is by far the largest engineering work that I have had anything 
to do with, and I had no idea what a tremendous undertaking it was until I got into 
it, but the end is coming now. 

The Chairman. Well, the final report will be made on or before the Ist of July, 
and this deficiency is the final amount? 

Colonel Raymond. Yes, sir. 

Engraving and Printing. 

BTAtSMSKT OF MB. CLAT7DE M. JOHN^SOK, DIRECTOR OF THE 

BUREAU OF ENGRAVING AND PRINTING. 

The Chairman. For rent of office now occupied by agent of the Post-Office 
Department to supervise the distribution of stamps at the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing at a rental of $50 a month you estimate $600. Why is that here? Did 
not the Post-Office Committee care for that? 

Mr. Johnson. No, sir; that has been appropriated now every year for six, I think. 

The Chairman. Was there not an intention on Mr. Loud*s part to abandon it? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir; he was thinking of getting an office in the post-office build- 
ing, but they failed to get room there. 

The Chairman. They have got any amount of room on the first floor. 

Mr. Johnson. I can not saj% but I think not. 

The Chairman. The next item is for rent of building now occupied by the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing for storage and other purposes at a rental of $60 a month, 
$720. You occupy that, and it is necessary? 

Mr. Johnson. Absolutely so. 

The Chairman. And with such a rent? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes. 

The Chairman. How did it happen it did not go on the general bill? You did not 
ask for it; did you overlook it? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir; some how or other it has gotten on the deficiencv bill every 
tear. Now, Mr. Chairman, we have a deficiency which I thought was upliere under 
the head of compensation of employees and plate printing. . 

The Chairman. What employees ; plate printers? 

Mr. Johnson. No, other than plate printers; that is, other employees of the Bureau. 

The Chairman. That is carried in the sundry civil; now why? 

Mr. Johnson. You cut off $80,000 or $90,000 Trom our estimate and the work to be 
done will be equal to the amount of the estimate, or apparently it will be, and there- 
fore we must have the amount that is required to do tnat amount of work. Then 
we have delivered no Treasury notes which are repaid for this year, but in lieu of 
Treasury notes we delivered silver certificates which are paid for out of our direct 
appropriation, so we are simply asking for the amount that we did not get on the 
defivery of Treasury notes and the amount that Congress deducted from our estimate 
for thisyear. 

The Chairman. For wages for workmen and plate printers, and other assistants, 
and all that kind of thing, of course, that runs according to the work they do? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And that is involved in the demand for 

Mr. Johnson. For cilrrency, stamps, ete. 

The Chairman. Now, there is a deficiency here and you speak of other employees. 
You have not got an adjustable scale for other employees ? 

Mr. Johnson. The printers are paid by the piece rate for the number of impressioiis 
they do each day, week, and month; but the compensation rolls are fixea salaries, 
and therefore you have two heads of appropriations when you pay for the printing, 
one to pay for the printing and the other for the salaries. 

The Chairman. Now for the fixed . salaries, that appropriation was made in bulk, 
was it not? 

U D 5 
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Mr. Johnson. No, sir; I think not. 

The Chairman. Take your clerks, take for illustration your regular force. I am 
not now speaking of the mechanical force, but the regular clerical force, watchmen, 
and all that kind of thing. 

Mr. Johnson. They were appropriated for in bulk. 

The Chairman. Has there been any increase in that class of employees? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir; necessarily so. Whenever we have more work we have, 
of course, to increase the number of employees on the force. 

The Chairman. Then when you have less work you cut down the employees? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes. 

The Chairman. Do you make a return of the expenditures? 

Mr. Johnson. I make an annual report which shows it. ^ 

The Chairman. Is this estimate, wiiich you say has not gotten down here, in full 
to cover the whole ground? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, apparently it does; unless something unusual arises. Now, the 
Treasury has asked 8,000 sheets a day additional currency starting from to-day. li 
that keeps up during the fiscal year 

The Chairman. Additional currency, for what? 

Mr. Johnson. Silver certificates. 

The Chairmhn. That is printed from this appropriation, and the printing of Treas- 
ury notes is reimbursed, so it is not involved m this? 

Mr. Johnson. No; they do not appear. 

The Chairman. How are the greenbacks paid? 

Mr. Johnson. From this appropriation. We get reimbursed for Treasury notes 
and stamps. 

The Chairman. And gold certificates are paid from this appropriation? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You are reimbursed for the post-office printing, and that comes 
from another appropriation? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Your paper is furnished you, and that is carried by another appro- 
priation? 

Mr. Johnson. By another appropriation; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And the increase which you want is for increased impressions — 
for increase of actual printing? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes. 

The Chairman. That is shown by your estimate? 

Mr. Johnson. Over the amount provided for and the estimate was as you see that 
we would need that. 

The Chairman. We will look at the estimates when they come in, and if we want 
you further we will notify you. 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir. Now, Mr. Chairman, there is one item of three thousand 
and some odd hundred dollars which will come with the larger one that should be 
carried in this bill. 

The Chairman. What is that for? 

Mr. Johnson. It is excess expenditure due to the fact you required a smoke con- 
sumer in the Bureau and all establishments where there are boiler plants. 

The Chairman. And you put in the smoke consumer? 

Mr. Johnson. We have contracted for it and we had to build a smokestack. We 
had an unexpended balance of $22,000, you may say, but that stack and smoke con- 
sumer used that up, and a little over $3,000 in addition to it. 

The Chairman. And in the meantime nobody else put up smoke consiuners? 

Mr. Johnson. I do not know about the others, but I know we are, and we needed 
it, too. It is a saving in actual money. Our coal will go so much further with the 
stack with a good draught and the smoke consumer, and we will get the money back 
before long. 

The Chairman. How high is your chimney? 

Mr. Johnson. Two hundred feet. 

The Chairman. And that cost $22,000? 

Mr. Johnson. Between $21,000 and $22,000. 
' The Chairman. For the stack alone? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Made of brick? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir ; with a stone coping, the finest stack, I think, in the United 
States, with a magnificent foundation and good material. 

The Chairman. I we need you further, Mr. Johnson, we will send for you. 
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Office of the Supervising Architect. 

STATEMENT OF MB. JAMES K. TAYLOR, SUPERVISING ARCHI- 
TECT, TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 

The Chairman. You submit an estimate here authorizing an increase of $40,000 for 
plans, etc.? * 

Mr. Taylor. That is the increase in our office force? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Taylor. That, ^ou know, is the regular appropriation. 

The Chairman. This is the limitation? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You are not making those plans? 

Mr. Taylor. Making what plans? 

The Chairman. For these new buildings. 

Mr. Taylor. That is just what we are doing. My orders from the Secretary are 
that our New York custom-house, the Baltimore custom-house, and the Cleveland 
building should be put to competition and that plans for the work should be gone on 
with as fast as they came from the Attorney-General unless he puts a stop to the 
order in any particular one. 

The Chairman. All the brethren are kicking and saying the advance of labor and 
material are such that their buildings can not be constructed? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir; and a great many of them can not be, but still we have got 
enough to keep us very busy in the meantime, so we are just keeping up with what 
are coming in. 

The Chairman. How many buildings really are there that the limit ought to be 
increased on account of the advance oi labor and material? 

Mr. Taylor. Well, I would not like to say exactly what they are without looking 
that up. I know of four or five. Seattle is about the worst case of which I know. 
We always count, in making an estimate, about 20 per cent of the limit of cost as being 
applicable to the purchase of ground ; but we can not get a site at Seattle under 50 
per cent of the limit of cost, and the building itself, instead of being such a building 
that could be built for the limit of cost, $300,000, provided we could get the land for 
20 per cent, is a building which is two or three times more expensive than the sum 
authorized to be expended on it. There were 60 buildings authorized, and there are 
from 10 to 15 on which it will be absolutely necessary to raise the limit. The rest 
are small buildings, simply poet-office and that kind of buildings. We can build a 
building of some sort, in fact, in all cases. 

The Chairman. If we increase this limitation by $40,000 you will increase your 
force at once? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir; I do not think I will, not until we get settled, because we have 
ample force to carry on the work as it is comi ng in at present. If it looked as though 
it was practical an increased limit will be given; a little later in the year we will 
increase our force and get in shape so as to be able to do the work, but just at pres- 
ent we do not want an increased force at all, because we have enough. 

The Chairman. What were the three buildings the Secretary ordered to be sub- 
mitted to competition? 

Mr. Taylor. The New York custom-house h^i^ already been submitted to competi- 
tion and completed, and the building has been awarded to a gentleman in New York. 
The Baltimore custom-house is at present under competition. There are 11 people 
invited and bids will be opened on the 20th day of March. The Cleveland building, 
as soon as we secure the site, will be put under competition. 

The Chairman. So that all of that work would be done outside of your office? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir; but you must remember, too, in regard to that, that that 
does not take all the work off our office. We still have to &ve a certain force to 
approve those drawings and a largely increased clerical force to handle the competi- 
tion work. We found that to be a difficulty we encountered. 

The Chairman. Now, I want to switch off and ask you about another matter. 
How much control have you over the Chicago building? 

Mr. Taylor. I have practically no control at all. 

The Chairman. Where does Mr. Cobb stay? 

Mr. Taylor. He has an office in room 53, first floor of the Treasury Department. 

The Chairman. Is he here generally? 

Mr. Taylor. A good portion of the time; he resides here. 

The Chairman. How long is he going to nurse that job? 

Mr. Taylor. I think Mr. Cobb can probably tell you better than I coiild. 
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The Chairman. I am getting awfully tired of the manner in which that thing goes 
along. What salary does he get? 

Mr. Taylor. $4,500 a year. 

The Chairman. For that building? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Has he got any other employment? 

Mr. Taylor. None with the Government. • 

The Chairman. Is he running his private employment? 

Mr. Taylor. Oh, yes; he has a private practice outside. 

The Chairman. Has he any Chicago office? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes; he has a Chicago office and he has an office here. This is his 
main home office now. 

The Chairmaj?. And in the meantime, until this building is done, under the pres- 
ent arrangement he will receive this salary of $4,500 a year? 

Mr. Taylor. That is the contract, I believe, with him. 

The Chairman. Who do I want to fuss about with that? Who supervises Mr. 
Cobb? 

Mr. Taylor. The bill calls nominally for our office to approve the work of the 
Chicago building, and we do it in a manner. When a paper comes for me to sign I 
sign it, but outside of that we do not have any connection with that at all. 

The Chairman. Now, with unlimited money to construct that, it seems to look as 
if it w^ould run eight or ten years? 

Mr. Taylor. Unless they can settle the granite strike X think it will myself. 

The Chairman. Has he power to forfeit the contract and hold the parties on their 
bond? 

Mr. Taylor. I would not like to say, because I have not'gone into the subject at all. 

The Chairman. I think that he had better make some speed. 

Mr. Taylor. If our office was in that condition you would probably say that. 

Mr. Livingston. In regard to this item, are these persons to be employed through 
civil service? 

Mr. Taylor. Every one of them. All of our force, every one, with the exception 
of the laborers. 

Mr. Livingston. How many persons have you got in your department over age, 
who, for want of efficiency, you could dispose of? 

Mr. Taylor. We have Very few. 

Mr. Livingston. How many? 

Mr. Taylor. I have not any on account of old age, but we have two or three I 
have reduced lately to a smaller salary because of their lack of efficiency on account 
of age, but a great majority of our force now are younger men. 

Mr. Barney. One thing I would like to know I did not quite understand, and that 
is, here the appropriation is made by Congress, say of $100,000, for the erection of a 
public building in a town, including site, and after the site has been purchased, or 
the price has been agreed upon, you know just how much you have got to expend 
on the building? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barney. When is it you conclude that additional appropriation is necessary? 
Why should you not go right at once in all cases and make your plans according to 
the amount to be expended? 

Mr. Taylor. Well, that is just the question we want to raise in regard to it. We 
can tell in almost every instance, except possibly one or two instances, the cost of 
the building. Now, that means we can build a brick box with unfireproof floors and 
all that sort of thing, but we want to know whether it is wise to do that. 

Mr. Barney. In whose discretion or direction is it you do not go ahead and make 
the plans ? 

Mr. Taylor. We simply hold it in our own judgment in those cases, and it some- 
times comes that the member from that district-— we ask his advice in all cases in 
regard to this building and we find out whether he wants it held up or for us to go 
on. Now, there is one gentleman who came down and we asked his advice and he 
said he preferred to have that sort of a building than to wait. 

Mr. Barney. I understand from you that there are only eight or ten that you can 
not build at all? 

Mr. Taylor. There are probably from eight to fifteen — not outside of fifteen. I 
would not say for certain without looking over the list, but my remembrance is there 
is only from about ten to fifteen that are absolutly requiring more appropriation. 
You see we get it, as the darkies say, **gwine and coming,'* because when we report 
on these bills we report the building would cost $100,000, and as a rule we would only 
get $75,000, and often get $50,000, and when this bill is passed there has been a recent 
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rise of material and labor of about 30 per cent, so it hurts us both ways, and we are 
up against it very hard in some instances. 

The Chairman. Do you submit the estimate to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds as to what amount is necessary for the necessities of a certain town? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. When there \a a bill introduced by a member it is referred 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds and they i*efer it to us for recom- 
mendation. Some of the bills last year, in a hurry, were not reported on, but we 
furnish a statement of what offices have to go into that building and what the cost of 
that building will be. 

Mr. Barney. I am much obliged for this information, because it was something I 
wanted to know and did not understand. 

NEW YORK SUBTREASURY BUILDING. 

The Chairman. Here are a lot of communications of various kinds. Take docu- 
ment 163. Here is an estimate of |100,000 for placing two vaults in the subtreasury 
building in New York, and then follows a communication from you. 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Does that come under your jurisdiction? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You say that building is built, is it not? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir; it is built, but we make all repairs on it, you know. 

The Chairman. I thought that somebody else had that jurisdiction of repairs and 
preservation, vaults, safes, and locks, etc.? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir; that is in our office. 

The Chairman. Here is an appropriation that would be available if you had the 
money, $25,000. Who expends that money? 

Mr. Taylor. We expend that; yes, sir, and have it, every cent up to the present 
time. 

The Chairman. There never has been a deficiency asked? 

Mr. Taylor. No; we did not ask a deficiency last year for that, but we are shy on 
it all the same. I think out of the $25,000 that was given to us on the appropriation 
last year, at the present time we have about $3,500 left. You see we have had to 
buy a great number of safes to accommodate stamps for internal-revenue collectors, 
and those kind of people this ^ear, and the demands are continually coming in. 

The Chairman. Now, in this New York matter, is there anything additional you 
want to say you have not stated in this communication? 

Mr. Taylor. No; I do not know that there is. I think the thing is an absolute 
necessity over there. They have got silver piled up in the corridors now, but they 
can not pile gold in the corridors, and this is for gold vaults, and it is still coming in. 

The Chairman. (Reading:) * * The present vaults are a large silver vault with capac- 
ity of $50,000,000, and an annex holding $6,300,000, two small vaults capable of hold- 
ing $72,000,000 in gold coin, used for both gold and paper currency, two very small 
vaults for minor coins." 

Have you not got a storage room for silver here in the Treasury vaults? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir; that is chuck-a-block full, and the only place we have got to 
store silver is in the uncompleted buildinj^ in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Livingston. Why do you keep taking it; what do you want with it? 

Mr. Taylor. We are not talking about silver at all; this is for the accommodation 
of gold for the issuance of gold certificates which they have resumed over there, you 
know. The gold comes back in and has to be taken care of. 

Mr. Livingston. Where does the authority come from to issue gold certificates? 

Mr. Taylor. I do not know. That is a financial question I do not have anything 
to do with, thank the Lord. I think Mr. Vanderlip or somebody in connection with 
that office could tell you. 

Mr. Livingston. You ought to remember that if $100,000 was put in a vault it would 
hold all the gold and silver the United States has or ever will have at any one time. 

Mr. Taylor. I do not know; in the Philadelphia mint we are spending $330,000 
for vaults there, and they say they are going to be full. 

• ST. LOUIS PUBLIC BUILDING. 

The Chairman. I refer now to Document No. 186 in regard to heating at St.JLouis. 
It is not contemplated that you will put that in for use this winter or spring? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Then it will be quite time enough to consider that in the sundry 
civil bill. 
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Mr. Taylor. Well, but the sundry civil bill may not get through until July or 
August, and we want to get that under way this summer, so as not to interfere with 
the heating next winter. 

BUFFALO, N. Y., PUBLIC BUILDING. 

The Chairman. The next item is in Document No. 191, and is the appropriation to 
complete the post-office building at Buffalo, N. Y., and this is to break the limit? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. Mr. Cannon, it is not so much the idea of breaking the 
limit as this: Take Buffalo, Ellis Island, Kansas City, and the reason for Buffalo par- 
ticularly in this is they are going to have an exposition up there in 1901, and our 
building must be done before that time, and we want it done. Now, our contracts 
are partially let for this building, and we want the balance of this money to finish 
that up so that we can take it and put it in, and it is going to cotit a good deal more 
money unless we put it in at the present time. 

ELLIS ISLAND IMMIGRANT STATION. 

The Chairman. It is subject to the point of order and we can not deal with it. I do 
not know how it will be eventually. The next is document No. 192, in regard to 
the immigrant station at Ellis Island, where a deficiency of $200,000 is asked. Did 
we not appropriate in full for that? In addition to that you have got some head 
money which you use. 

Mr. Taylor. You specified to use that last year up pretty close. 

The Chairman. Well, you have got more than this amount that you could use, 
I think, have you not? 

Mr. Taylor. I do not think so. Besides this, we could not use this unless we are 
authorized to do so. 

The Chairman. Oh, yes; you can, I think. Is the building completed and occu- 
pied now? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir; there are contracts let in part, as you will see explained here, 
I think. There are contracts let in part for this work, and we can not finish this 
without this. This all comes from this enormous rise in materials right straight 
along through everything. 

The Chairman. Is there any limit on this building? 

Mr. Tayix)r. Yes, sir; the limit was increased. The first limit was $650,000. 

The Chairman. What is the limit now? 

Mr. Taylor. The limit of the whole work on the island was something like 
$1,135,000 or $1,175,000. 

The Chairman. This is in excess of that? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. I do not know just what we are going to do with these limits, but 
we will have to dispose of them at some time. 

Mr. Taylor. Those three are outside of the others, and hence ought to be passed 
upon as quickly as possible. Take, for instance, the Kansas City building, which will 
cost the Government a good deal of money unless we get to finish that by the first 
of May or June. 

The Chairman. You had better go to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. For the present we can not deal with it, as it is an embarrassing question, 
you know, and we will get into hot water unless we deal with all. 

Mr. Taylor. These do not come under the same head as new buildings. Those 
are old buildings. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL., PUBLIC BUILDING. 

The Chairman. This is breaking the limit. It is precisely the same principle. 
The next is Document No. 219, in regard to a deficiency of $8,500 for Los Angeles, 
Cal. Have you not got any appropriation? 

Mr. Taylor. We have an appropriation for building, but we have to^provide quar- 
ters for the officials while we are making these large £iditions to the building. 

The Chairman. Is it still occupied? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. • 

The Chairman. You have not yet made your plan? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir. 

The Chairman. That will be occupied until the end of this year just as it is? 

Mr. Taylor. I doubt it. 

The Chairman. You can not make the plans by then? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, we can. 
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The Chairman. Do you not have to break the limit there? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir; we have the money ready for that, and all we have to do ie 
to put the drawings on the market. 

The Chairman. Yes; but you have not advertised yet? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Well, how long will it take you to advertise? 

Mr. Taylor. We probably would have the work let by the 1st of July. 

The Chairman. You will have it let by the 1st of July, and then the sundry civil 
bill could take care of the rent? 

Mr. Taylor. Well, I do not think there is anything particular about it, and the 
sundry civil bill can take care of it if the sundry civil bill goes through within a 
reasonable time. 

The Chairman. Well, it will go through by the 1st of July. 

Mr. Taylor. Then that is all right. 

The Chairman. Now, is there anything else, Mr. Taylor? 

Mr. Taylor. I am awfully sorry you can not put in those three buildings in the 
deficiency bill. 

The Chairman. We can put them in the deficiency bill, but a point of order would 
knock them out, and we are not going to put them in in my judgment simply by rea- 
son of this embarrassing question that if we can break the limit in one case we can 
in another. Now, the Senate and the House will have to agree upon some policy in 
view of the increased price of materials and labor. It is a condition and not a theory 
which confronts us. 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, it is a condition, and that is just what I am worried about; it is 
the condition of those three buildings which is worrying me. 

FISH COMMISSION. 
STATEMENT OF MB. GEORGE M. BOWERS, FISH COMMISSIONEK. 

The Chairman. Why should not all this matter wait until the regular deficiency 
bill? 

Mr. Bowers. Well, this is presumed to be the regular deficiency bill. 

The Chairman. No; this is the urgent deficiency bill. The regular deficiency bill 
will be made and passed about the 15th or last of May. 

Mr. Bowers. That being the case, I do. not think we really have but one item 
which is really important now. 

The Chairman. Which is that? 

Mr. Bowers. That is the last item on page 17. 

The Chairman. That is "for continuing special investigation with the object of 
preserving and increasing the lobster and clam supply of the Atlantic coast, $7,500.'' 

Have you a general appropriation? 

Mr. Bowers. It is necessary to use this from the scientific department, and we have 
not the money to do it. We have not at the present time, I think, $1,000 left, and all 
New England, and, in fact, the whole United States, are especially interested in this 
particular work. 

The Chairman. From what fund have you been paying this; this is not a new 
work? 

Mr. Bowers. Virtually; but we have carried on some investigation from the scien- 
tific fund, but 

The Chairman. This is the inquiry resi)ecting food-fishes, etc. Now, that is the 
fund you have been using? 

Mr. Bowers. That has been the fund heretofore, and the lobster work should com- 
mence about the 1st of April — between the 1st and the 10th of April. It is necessary 
to lease, and that is niy object in the event of the passage of this appropriation — to 
lease a piece of land somewhere on the coast of Maine and make sucn investigations 
as can be properly done with the idea of determining the length of time, or, in other 
words, we want to show the growth of the lobster. We have demonstrated we can 
hatch them, but at the present the Fish Commission does not own a station where 
we can carry on investigations such as are necessary to be done. 

The Chairman. Do you think you need that amount of money? 

Mr. Bowers. Well, that is not too large; it really should be more; but we think we 
could do it with that amount of monejr. 

The Chairman. Are you going to bijild a regular station? 

Mr. Bowers. No, sir; we should use our own launches we have on the Atlantic 
coast for this purpose. 

The Chairman. How are you going to expend this $7,500 in salaries? 
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Mr. BowEEs. Of course we will have to have several scientific assistants there to 
carry on the work, and that means for several months the payment of fairly good 
salaries — say from $75 to $150 a month. It will be imder the jurisdiction of Professor 
Bumpass, of Brown University, who has had charge of similar work of this character 
for the commission in the past. 

The Chairman. Let me ask you, because the best way is to be perfectly plain about 
it, is this a common-sense, sensible, necressary investigation, or is it an appropriation 
to waste on college professors from the standpoint of adding through the ages to the 
knowledge of men? 

Mr. Bowers. This is common sense, pure and simple. 

The Chairman. And it means more lobsters? 

Mr. Bowers. It does. We think by making this investigation we will have more 
lobsters. There is no question to-day of our being able to hatch lobsters, and it is 
simply a question of how long we can keep them. I think the experience of some 
of my scientific friends is that after a few weeks they begin to devour each other. 

Mr. Livingston. Do you propose to take into consideration in this investigation 
whether you can keep them in that climate and raise them? 

Mr. Bowers. It is simply for the purpose of determining how long to keep them. 
We have to take them from a station free from pollution. For instance, the station 
at Woods Hole, Massachusetts; we own the land there, but there is much of pollution 
from the sewage of the town, which empties into the water there; and Gloucester, 
also, where the lobsters are hatched, we nave not the ground there to carry on the 
investigation; and it is my intention, in the event of the passage of this appropriation, 
at some point alon^ the coast of Maine to make this investigation pure and simple, 
with the object in view of increasing the lobster supply. 

Mr. Livingston. Are there lobster waters up there? 

Mr. Bowers. Maine; yes, sir. The best existing. 

Mr. Barney. How can you increase the -lobster supply by finding out how fast 
they grow? 

Mr. Bowers. We have been able to plant and hatch them now by millions, but 
we have not any way of determining; we have not been able to keep them for any 
considerable length of time to show now they grow. 

The Chairman. That is, to ascertain whether they fall on each other and devour 
each other or something else destroys them? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Now you want to find if there is any condition under which they 
will let each other alone? 

Mr. Bowers. And to get the best men in the United States to make this investi- 
gation. 

Mr. Livingston. You do not hold to the theory at all that they devour each other? 

Mr. Bowers. Our experience demonstrates they do; lobsters especially. 

The Chairman. If we appropriate this money why not appropriate it in general 
terms for inquiry respecting food-fishes? 

Mr. Bowers. For instance, the scientific division has not a dollar to commence 
this work and it is important. 

The Chairman. If you had the money you could do it. It is a mere question of 
money, is it not? 

Mr. Bowers. If the appropriation is available by the 1st of April; it is a mere ques- 
tion of money. 

The Chairman. The language in this appropriation in respect to the inquiry 
respecting food fishes for food, contingent expenses, etc., is sufiicient. Now, just 
repeat that language — and give you this $7,500; that is all you want — it is the money 
you want? 

Mr. Bowers. For this special purpose I would prefer to have it designated just in 
this language, and let it be expended exactly in the investigation on lobster and 
clam work. 

Tlie Chairman. Well, you could expend it the other way. 

Mr. Livingston. You could expend it under the act just as well. 

Mr. Bowers. We could expend it the other way, but I should prefer to have it 
expended this way, and not a dollar be expended on any other purpose than 
specifically appropriated for by the appropriation. 

The Chairman. You want to be protected against yourself? 

Mr. Bowers. Not against myself, but against my division. 

Mr. Barney. The other fellow might want to use some for the other purpose? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barney. But you control him? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes; but it is impossible for the head of a department to be there at 
all times and recommend and approve every disbm^ement that is made. 
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Mr. Ravenel. Here is an item in regard to the unexpended balance of the appro- 
priatioi; of $5,000 for completing the construction of the fish hatchery at Spearnsh, 
S. Dak. The disbursing agent has been charged with that deficit and it would be 
advisable if possible to have that allowed on this appropriation. 

The Chairman. You spent the money and want to settle the account? 

Mr. Ravenel. That is the case. 

The Chairman. There is no reason why that should not go on the general bill. 
There is nothing urgent about it, and the money is already spent and you want to 
settle the account. 

Mr. Ravenel. Except the disbursing agent has so much money being held up, and 
he is prohibited from drawing that amount of money. It is so much that is rendered 
valueless to him. 

Mr. Bowers. We expended the money but did not expend it during the year 1899. 
For instance, some vouchers came in about September. It is all expended, and there 
is $780 and some dollars held up by the Auditor, if I am not mistaken. 

• 

INTERIOR DEPARTMENT. 

General Land Office. 

STATEMENT OF MB. C. B. DU B0I8, G;ENEBAL LAND OFFICE. 

The Chairman. The first item in regard to the librarian seems to be a matter for 
the legislative committee. There is no law librarian now? 

Mr. Du Bois. No, sir; there is not. That is a new matter. 

The Chairman. Then I will remit you to General Bingham, who is going to com- 
mence work in a few days on the legislative bill. 

Mr. Du Bois. And that will come in there? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

salaries and commissions of registers and receivers. 

The Chairman. For salaries and commissions for registers and receivers of the land 
offices you want a deficiency of $45,000. You had $477,000 and there was a deficiency 
for the year 1899 of $25,000. I do not see any reason why that should not be treated 
in the general deficiency bill rather than this. 

Mr. Du Bois. I am not familiar with that item. 

The Chairman. For the fiscal year 1899 you have an estimate of $19,085.05. That 
is the same thing, general deficiency. One is last year and the other is this* 

contingent expenses of land offices. 

The Chairman. The next item is contingent expenses of land offices, for clerk 
hire, rent, and other incidental expenses of the district land offices, $15,000. You 
had a deficiency this year of $25,000? 

Mr. Du Bois. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And your appropriation was $125,000, that made $150,000. Now 
your appropriation is $135,000, and you want $15,000, making $150,000. 

Mr. Du Bois. To save stopping work. 

The Chairman. Is the work of the land offices as much this year as it was last? 

Mr. Du Bois. Yes, sir; there is an increase of business there. 

• PROTECTION AND ADMINISTRATION OF FOREST RESERVES. 

The Chairman. For protection and administration of forest reserves. This is 
exactly the same language as the current law. 

Mr. Du Bois. You had last year $175,000 and this year you had $175,000. It is your 
full estimate, and now you submit $50,000 as a deficiency. 

Mr. Du Bois. There are additional reservations, you know. 

The Chairman. Now, what have you expended from this appropriation for the first 
six months? 

Mr. Leland. Up to the present time about $48,840 remains of the $175,000 on the 
Ist day of January. 

The Chairman. Now, the largest expenditure would be naturally the first half? 

Mr. Leland. Yes; the first half in July, August, September, ana October. 

The Chairman. That is, then there is more danger irom forest fires? 
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Mr. Leland. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Is not $48,000 as much for the last six months, considering tjie serv- 
ice, as $126,000 would be for the first six months? 

Mr. Leland. Probably; but in May and June, before the next fiscal year begins, 
we will have to put on a much larger force than we have now to give it adequate 
protection. 

The Chairman. Are there troubles about forest fires? 

Mr. Leland. Yes, sir; beginning in June. You see, in the southern reserves, in 
California, Arizona, and New Mexico 

The Chairman. You ask $50,000, and if we add the $48,000 it will give you sub- 
stantially $100,000, as a^inst $126,000. 

Mr. Leland. My individual impression is, and I think the impression of the Com- 
missioner is, that the $50,000 is more than is needed. I think we can get along 
with less. 

The Chairman. How much less? 

Mr. Leland. I should say $35,000 would be enough. 

The Chairman. Is that enough, or will you suggest $25,000? This is an important 
service, undoubtedly, in these forest reservations; but even if you spent a million dol- 
lars a year I do not know how much good you can do, but I do not want to give you 
more than necessary. 

Mr. Leland. I think $35,000 will be sufficient, and I think the Commissioner will 
be satisfied with that. We think that with our present force we can run until the 
middle of May, but our present force is very small and we have to cut in many cases 
where we ought not to do so, and we have about eighty forest rangers, twentj'^-five of 
whom are in southern California, and that leaves practically nothing in the other 
reserves, and undoubtedly we will have to put on a larger force in May and June, 
and it will probably be necessary to furlough some superintendents unless we get 
money. 

The Chairman. You reduce the estimate 

Mr. Leland. To $35,000. 

depredations on public timber, etc. 

The Chairman. Now for depredation on public timber, etc.? 

Mr. Leland. That is the most important deficiency we have pending. 

The Chairman. You had $110,000 last year, with a deficiency of $26,500. You 
had $110,000 this year and you estimate a deficiency of $40,000. Now you say this 
is more important than the other? 

Mr. Leland. Yes; because we only have in the neighborhood of forty agents, one 
or two in a State, and that work is very important. About $26,700 is now available 
of that $110,000 appropriated. 

The Chairman. You mean you spent three-fourths of it in the first six months? 1 

Mr. Leland. Yes. 

The Chairman. Now, will the wants of the service be exactly in the last six 
months as in the first? 

Mr. Leland. Yes, because it is depredations on public lands or timber which goes 
on in the winter time more than any other time. 

The Chairman. Is this a meritorious service? 

Mr. Leland. It is specially so. We had at one time 88 special agents in this serv- 
ice. During the years 1893 to 1895 we canceled 7,171 entries, the estimated value of 
which land was $1,800,000. It was in the neighborhood of 7,000,000 acres. That 
carried with it the forfeitures of fees and commissions of $18 each. We had in one 
case in South Dakota last year where an agent returned 500 fraudulent land entries 
all canceled. All this land is placed back in the public domain, and all of it carries 
with it fees and commissions. 

The Chairman. What do you collect? 

Mr. Leland. The total appropriation for forest reserve and this service we are 
now speaking of amounted to $285,000 last year, and we recovered $244,000 aside 
from these matters I have just spoken of — the forfeiture of fees and also the restora- 
tion to the public domain of land on canceled entries — and the most of that was on 
this particular service. 

The Chairman. Suppose we withheld this deficiency appropriation in whole or 
in part, what is the real effect upon the service? Do you regard this really as a 
meritorious and necessary service? 

Mr. Leland. Yes, sir; especially so. We think it is more so than any other 
branch of the service. 

The Chairman. Now, would you suggest a decrease of that $40,000? 

Mr. Leland. No, sir; I think that is what it ought to be. 
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EXPENSES OF HEARINGS IN LAND ENTRIES. 

The Chairman. The next item is expenses in hearings of land entries, $3,000; that 
is your estimate. You had $3,000 last year and $3,000 this year, and your estimate 
was $3,000 in each case. You say in the note "Little, if any, funds are now avail- 
able under which hearings may be ordered during the current year." 

Mr. Leland. Well, that is a matter which I am not very familiar with. 

Mr. Livingston. You got all you estimated for and have not had any deficiency 
there? 

Mr. Leland. That is outside of the work I am connected with. If Mr. Redway 
were here he could state better than I can. 

The Chairman. Where are these land hearings made, at the local offices? 

Mr. Leland. Yes. 

reproducing land records, BISMARCK, N. DAK. 

The Chairman. For reproducing land records at Bismarck. Those are being repro- 
duced here in the office? 

Mr. Du Bois. I am acquainted with that. It comes under my supervision. This 
is a case where the plats and field notes were all destroyed by fire. There were in 
North Dakota about 1,700 and some odd townships, and we are copying the records 
in our office and sending them out and replacing those plats and field notes. We 
have got now about half, not quite, of the field notes copied on the typewriter. 

The Chairman. In other words, you can complete this in the next six months? 

Mr. Du Bois. We could. 

The Chairman. And you have got the 30 clerks on hand now, and if you do not 
get this you will have to discharge them, and that will leave the work half done? 

Mr. Du Bois. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Those parties have become somewhat familiar with this work, and 
they wiU go out now the 1st of July; that is all there is of it? 

Mr. Du Bois. Well, it may take them up to the fall, but they have been at work 
about six months and they will be about six months longer. 

The Chairman. You say it is about half done? 

Mr. Du Bois. Just about, and that will be six months. 

The Chairman. That is all you could do under this appropriation. I should guess 
that ought to go in, as we want the work finished. I think, however, we will hold 
you to your note. 

Mr. Du Bois. I think we can manage it on $30,000. 

Mr. Barney. I see you have only spent $13,000 of that; $2,000 was to replace 
furniture? 

The Chairman. You do not submit any appropriation for this further ; there is 
nothing on the legislative. 

Mr. Du Bois. No, sir ; nothing on the legislative. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

FOR surveyor's OFFICE. 

STATEMENT OF CAFT. L. H. BEACH. 

The Chairman. The item here is for surveyor's office, a deficiency of $2,500; how 
long has that been a salaried office? 

Captain Beach. Since the winter of 1894-95 — five years. 

The Chairman. And heretofore the allowance for clerical assistance has been 
$5,200. Now, you have a surveyor of the District of Columbia, and he gets a salary 
of what? 

Captain Beach. He gets a salary of $3,000, and one assistant who gets a salary of 
$1,800. Those are the only ones provided for by annual appropriation. The rest 
are provided for in the appropriation for other employees. 

The Chairman. And that is $5,200? 

Captain Beach. That has been $5,200. 

The Chairman. Now, you say, to avoid more serious embarrassment to the real 
estate and building interests of the District, it is necessary for you to have an increase 
of $2,500, but that would be for the last six months, so that would be doubled and 
would make it at the rate of $10,000 a year? 

Captain Beach. No, sir; we have had double the force since the first of the year, 
80 that unless 
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The Chairman. How could you? 

Captain Beach. Well, it has been absolutely necessary. We had authority to 
employ men, and we have employed them at a rate which would exhaust the appro- 
priation before the end of the fiscal year. 

The Chairman. When will it be exhausted? What has been expended up to the 
present time? 

Captain Beach. I did not bring that, but I can give it to you. I can ascertain the 
exact amount that was used to the present date, but I could not state it. 

The Chairman. Suppose you drop us a line as to what was the expenditure for the 
first six months and what will be required to keep the present force for the last six 
months. 

Captain Beach. I can give you that; $4,800 has been expended to January 1st. 

The Chairman. Well, you will still continue at the same rate, substantially, if you 
get this deficiency. Is it really necessary? 

Captain Beach. Yes, sir; I think it is absolutely necessary. We found it impos- 
sible to transact the business of the surveyor's office without an increased force. The 
prosperous timfes which have come on have caused a larger number of people than 
usual to apply for subdivisions, and also to come in the office and request lot lines to 
be marked. 

The Chairman. Any fees coming in to pay these expenses? 

Captain Beach. They come in cof-respondingly. ' 

The Chairman. In point of fact, are there enough fees to run this office? 

Captain Beach. The fees are not apphcable to the expenses of the office. 

The Chairman. I understand that; but there are fees earned? 

Captain Beach. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What becomes of those fees? 

Captain Beach. Those are turned into the Treasury. 

The Chairman. Do you know what the amount was last year? 

Captain Beach. My recollection is it was something between $3,000 and $3,600. 
The office is not self-supporting with the present rate of fees. 

The Chairman. The fees were reduced when this man was put on a salary? 

Captain Beach. That I could not say, because I had nothing to do with the office 
before that. 

LOVEJOY SCHOOL BUILDING. 

The Chairman. The next item is for rebuilding Lovejoy School building, $6,000. 

Captain Beach. That is the school in the northeast section of the city which is in 
an extremely dilapidated condition. It is occupied at the present, but we have to 
make periodical and frequent inspections to see it has not got into a dangerous con- 
dition. It is one of those for which the appropriation of $30,000 was made, and the 
rise in the prices of material unfortunately came and prevented us from building. 

The Chairman. It is now occupied? 

Captain Beach. The whole building is occupied. 

The Chairman. It is to be rebuilt? 

Captain Beach. It is to be removed and another put in its place. 

The Chairman. And you are continuing to occupy it? 

Captain B^ach. The thing is in such shape that if we had the appropriation so 
that the construction could begin promptly we would remove the scholars out at 
once. 

The Chairman. What would you do with them? 

Captain Beach. They would have to be scattered around among the other schools 
in the best manner possible. 

The Chairman. So after all it is not contracted for? 

Captain Beach. No, sir; we have no authority to enter into a contract except for 
the completion of the entire building. 

The Chairman. The reason I asked that is, here is an appropriation of $30,000, 
and you say you can not build it for $30,000. I think you could; at any rate you 
could do something for $30,000. 

Captain Beach. The law prevents us from putting up a building, except a certain 
prescribed building. The law requires the construction of an eight-room school 
building, and the school rooms have to be of a certain size to accommodate the num- 
ber of scholars that are usually put in one room. The only way that we can reduce 
the size of the building is to reduce the halls and stairways. I had plans drawn to 
that effect, and had one bid from a builder which came just within the appropriation, 
the plan of which allowed only one narrow flight of stairs between the second and 
third stories, and the school trustees made such a protest and the people throughout 
the District protested so strongly that the Commissioners decided not to build on 
those plans. 
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The Chairman. What I would like to do in this matter would be to throw this 
back on Mr. Grout and let him deal with it. That is to say, the District bill carries 
this appropriation and he is familiar with all this question. 

Captain Beach. That can be done very readily. 

The Chairman. He is familiar with all the schools and everything, and I do not 
see why it can not be done, for you will be here in three or four weeks with other 
school buildings, and as he is familiar with it let his subcommittee deal with it. 

Captain Beach. If a clause were put in to the effect that the Commissioners were 
authorized to proceed to construct the building as far as the funds now available 
would permit them, that would carry the same purpose. 

The Chairman. I would not want to do that. 

Captain Beach. There is one thing of course you understand, that this bill will 
pass promptly, while the District bill would not pass until the 1st of July or perhaps 
even later. 

Mr. Van Voorhis. How long would it require to put up this building? 

Captain Beach. About six or seven months, probably, to do the work properly. 

INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

TOWN-SITE commissioners, INDIAN TERRITORY. 

STATEMENT OF MB. W. A. JONES, COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN 



The Chairman. Here is an item in regard to town-site commissioners, Indian Terri- 
tory, to pay all expenses incident to the surveys, platting, and appraisement of town 
sites in the Choctaw, Chickasaw, etc. We appropriated $30,000, it seems, for this 
same purpose. 

Mr. Jones. Well, I am not prepared to discuss this. I thought that was under the 
Dawes commission more especially. 

The Chairman. All right. 

Mr. Jones. I understood there were just three items which you wanted to hear on 
to-day — contingent fund, Indian department; telegraphing and purchase of Indian 
supplies, and $50,000 for the smallpox in the Indian Territory. 

CONTINGENT EXPENSES. 

The Chairman. You have an estimate for contingent expenses of $10,000. What 
did you have for contingent? 

Mr. Jones. We had $40, 000 this year and $40, 000 last vear. You gave us a deficiency 
last year of $2,000, making a total appropriation of $42,000, and we had an unex- 
pended balance of $2,046.76, which practically will go back; the most of it will go 
Dack. 

The Chairman. This is last year? 

Mr. Jones. 1899. 

The Chairman. That is for services in 1899? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir; and this year you gave $40,000, and we ask $10,000 with an 
unexpended balance of $15,984 for the balance of the year. 

The Chairman. A balance of $16,000, say, and you want $10,000? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir; there are several things this year which will draw on the 
fund that we did not have last year. There are two or three special investigations 
we have to pay this year we did not have last year, amountmg to about $3,500 
altogether. 

The Chairman. The expenditures are necessarily larger the first six months than 
the last six months? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir; a good deal lareer. I could give you a statement of the 
items which were included last year, and they will be tne same. It includes agency 
employees and traveling expenses of agents, also salaries and traveling expenses of 
five special agents. L^t year the agency employees and traveling expenses of 
agents were $20,614, and salaries and traveling expenses of five special agents 
$16,200, and miscellaneous $3,139.24. There may be some small items outstanding, 
but we have received the most of those, and $2,000 will be turned back into the 
Treasury. 

The Chairman. Yes ; but this is an increase of $10,000 for contingent, practically, 
in one year. 

Mr. Jones. It is an increase from what you gave us last year of $8,000. 

The Chairman. According to what you expended, it is an increase of $10,000, 
We gave you a deficiency last year, but you did not expend it. 
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Mr. Jones. Not within |2,000. On the other hand, we have saved $46 out of the 
original amount; but the expenditure this year will be considerably greater on 
account of those two items. 

The Chairman. Those two items amount up to $3,500? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir; and last year we had a special agent in charge of the ware- 
house at Chicago, and his salary and expenses were paid out of another fund, and 
now he is in the field and his expenses and salary will be included here.. He gets a 
salary of $2,000 and his expenses properly will be $1,500, and that will make $3,500 
additional. 

The Chairman. And what are the other items? 

Mr. Jones. The other item is the expenditures for special investigations in regard 
to the Chippewa land matter and two others we had in the Crow Agency. 

The Chairman. What do they aggregate. 

Mr. Jones. About $3,500. 

The Chairman. That makes $7,000. 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. I believe that about $7,000 or $8,000 will do about all we 
want. I do not want to ask for any more than we will absolutely need. 

The Chairman. Reasonably, $7,000 will do you there. The next item is tele- 
graphing and purchasing supplies. 

TELEGRAPHING AND PURCHASE OF SUPPLIES. 

Mr. Jones. Last year we got an appropriation of $45,000 and a deficiency of $3,500, 
making $48,500 you gave us. 

The Chairman. What was appropriated this year? 

Mr. Jones. $45,000; the same as it was last year. 

The Chairman. Did you expend it all last year? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir; we expended it all last year, and overran $2,531. 

The Chairman. Overran it by that much? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. So you expended $50,000 last year altogether? 

Mr. Jones. $51,031.52. 

The Chairman. What is appropriated this year, $45,000? I should think $7,000 
ought to do you there. 

Mr. Jones. I am afraid it will run short on that, Mr. Cannon. That is one we 
always run short on. 

The Chairman. What shall I make it ? 

Mr. Jones. We think we need the $10,000. 

SMALLPOX IN INDIAN TERRITORY. 

The Chairman. Now, the next item is for the prevention and stamping out of 
smallpox among the whites in the Indian Territory. Why should not the whites 
take care of themselves ? 

Mr. Jones. I do not know; but the cities and towns there are unorganized, and 
they have no town or village organization. The Indians take care of themselves, 
ana they made an appropriation for their own people; but they will not take care of 
the whites. There are a great many towns there, and the smallpox has already 
broken out in the Territory, and they look to us to squelch it. 

The Chairman. How can you expend $50,000 there? How many people are there 
there? 

Mr. Jones. About 250,000 whites. 

The Chairman. How will you expend this money? 

Mr. Jones. We have got to trust largely to the agents there and the insi)ector in 
charge. They establish quarantines and build pesthouses, and have subdivided the 
Territory, as I understand, into districts, and put a physician in charge, and he over- 
sees the work; but it is dangerous work, and consequently expensive work. I tell 
yon frankly I do not know anything about it, except what I have gathered from the 
inspector, and I think his letter is published. 

Mr. Barney. There are two or three letters here in regard to that matter. 

The Chairman. There is nothing you can add to this; you have no information 
about it? 

Mr. Jones. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Well, we will read that. 
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Tuesday, Jammry 9, 1900. 
LIGHT-HOUSE ESTABLISHMENT. 

BXPENSBS OP LIGHT VESSELS. 

STATEMENT OF CAPT. THOMAS FEBBT, ACCOMPANIED BY MAJ. 

B. L. HOXIE. 

The Chaikman. Now, Document No. 33, 1 dare say, largely covers this ground in 
reference to Light-House Establishment. You had for this purpose, commencing with 
the year 1897, 1300,000; 1898, $325,000; 1899, $350,000; for 1900, $400,000; and you esti- 
mate for 1901 $450,000. Now you submit a deficiency of $100,000, making $500,000 
altogether for the last vear. We have Docimient No. 33, in which jrou speak of three 
new light vessels w^hich would come in. When are those to come in? 

CapSiin Pekry. They are under construction now, sir. 

The Chairman. Will they be in before the end of the fiscal year? 

Captain Perry. I think one may be in by the end of the fiscal year, but the other 
two probably not. 

The Chairman. Then, so far as those three ships are concerned, we might eliminate 
them from the urgent deficiency bill. In other words, they would be cared for either 
by the sundry civil or the r^ular deficiency. Now, eliminating those, what have 
you to say touching the matter? 

Captain Perry. Under the appropriation for expense of light vessels there is a 
great deal of that used in the purchase of buoys and appendages to light vessels, 
chains, and a very large portion of it comes unaer that heading, and the increase is 
on account of the increased price of labor and material. The increase haa been in 
some cases enormous. For mstance, chains for mooring light vessels, which we got 
last year at 2J cents a pound, this year are 6i cents (the lowest bidder) , so that we 
have not money enough to supply the necessary and actual needs of the service. 
Also, on account of the extraordinary storms we nave had this year, particularly the 
storm on Au^st 17, 18, and 19, which wrecked light vessel No. 69, which is the one 
moored off Diamond Shoals, Cape Hatteras, and is one of the most important aids to 
navigation in the world. 

The Chairman: Fifteen thousand dollars is what is estimated for that? 

Captain Perry: That went ashore and they charged $15,000 for getting her afloat, 
which was unlooked for, and now we have asked for bids for repairs to put her in 
condition, and that is $17,500 additional. She is laid up, as we have not money 
enouffh to go on with it, and if anything happens to the one out there we shall be in 
a baa way. Another storm came along in November out on the northwest coast, 
and we have no relief light vessel that we have been asking for for a number of 
years, and light-ship No. 50, the light-ship on the Columbia Bar, was beached, and 
we have asked for bids to put her afloat, and they ask $15,000. " Then there will be. 
needed, after she gets afloat, the necessary repairs in order to put her in condition 
again. After she gets afloat the necessary repairs, in order to put her in condition 
again, probably will be another $15,000. There is a light vessel at Charleston, S. C, 
and that is brought in, and we have got a temporary relief down there, but we can 
not do the work on her because we have not got the money. That is about $6,000. 
There is another in the Fifth district, at Bushy Bluff, which needs about $3,00)0, and 
there are other small amounts. We are waiting, saying that we have not any money to 
do anything with, and we have asked a total oi $100,000 to be able to get the 
necessary supplies for finishing this year and making these repairs, and to be able to 
continue them in service. 

The Chairman. Now, the matter that you have spoken of amounts in the aggregate 
to $71,000. Are those accidents extraordinary? 

Captain Perry. Very extraordinarv. 

The Chairman. Greater than usually cared for from this appropriation in the cur- 
rent wear and tear? 

Captain Perry. Very unusual and entirely unlooked for. There never was such a 
storm in the world as the one on August 17, 18, and 19. We feel thankful we saved 
the ship and the lives of the people and that nobody was lost on either occasion. 

The Chairman. Then you submit now in your estimate for 1901 $450,000. Do you 
anticipate that $450,000 will take care of the service for the coming fiscal year? 

Captain Perry. I think so, with economy. If the price of material, and particu- 
larly steel, does not go any higher, and we hope it will get lower. It has been very 
high, indeed, and that is a very important element in all these matters. 

The Chairman. So this deficiency appropriation is exceptional and is to be an 
exceptional one, owing to the storm?' ... . .: , , . .j. ; ; - , ^ i , . . . : ,, . . , 
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Captain Perry. That is it exactly, sir. 

The Chairman. And also owing to the temporary, as you hope, increased price in 
certain lines of iron and steel? 

Captain Perry. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How much money have you on hand now? 

Captain Perry. We have none under that appropriation. 

The Chairman. Well, uncovered what have you on hand? Of course, you can not 
be particularly accurate. 

Captain Perry. A little more than half the year is gone and probably we will 
have $125,000 to $150,000. 

The Chairman. Do you say that amount is unexpended or uncovered? 

Captain Perry. I should think I could say $150,000. 

Mr. Livingston. You mean $150,000 not allotted? 

Captain Perry. All allotted and contracts made. 

Mr. Livingston. The chairman used the word "uncovered.'* 

Captain Perry. I did not exactly understand it. This is the first time I have 
appeared before the committee. 

The Chairman. You had $400,000. How much have you obligated? 

Captain Perry. It is all obligated. 

The Chairman. It is all to go to the public service? 

Captain Perry. That is, we have contracts for buoys, chains, and appendages. 

The Chairman. Those are the ordinary contracts to last through the year? 

Captain Perry. We have just made those contracts. They are the ordinary 
contracts. 

The Chairman. They are the ordinary contracts for the current supplies. Will 
they be available during the year? 

Cfaptain Perry. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. That cares for the service during the year? 

Captain Perry. Yes, sir; that is the current expense. 

The Chairman. You will not want to make any more contracts of that kind dur- 
ing the remainder of this fiscal year? 

Captain Perry. We, if this money comes, may want to make contracts for moor- 
ing chains for light-vessels on account of these storms. We lose these chains every 
time a ship gets away, and they are very expensive, and we may want to do some- 
thing of that kind. 

SALARIES OF KEEPERS OF LIGHT-HOUSES. 

The Chairman. Now, in regard to salaries of keepers of light-houses. You speak 
of additional light-houses coming into the service. How many can you state will 
come in, as I see you do not state it in that communication? 

Captain Perry. You mean new light-houses to be established? 

The Chairman. That will come in during the fiscal year? 

Captain Perry. I think there are something over 30 under construction, and dur- 
ing this fiscal year there might be a dozen. 

The Chairman. You anticipate a dozen? 

Captain Perry. For the remainder of this year. 

The Chairman. About the close of the year, or how long? 

Captain Perry. They come along at uncertain dates. 

The Chairman. Well, say three months of this year you will have to care for the 
salaries of keepers? 

Captain Perry. Yes, sir ; probably. 

The Chairman. About three months? 

Captain Perry. We have a good many lights that are not large structures, like 
beacon lights that can be established in a short time, that we are not providing for 
because we have not the keepers for them. A good many have asked to have beacon 
lights in the various districts and they can be put up almost immediately, but we do 
not provide for them because 1,400 was the limit for the present fiscal year, so we 
ask that the total number be increased to 1,500. 

The Chairman. After all, when you speak of beacon lights, those are lights you 
could put up and down the river and largely in comparatively nondangerous places? 

Captain Perry. They must be. They are not out at sea. They are genersulv for 
inland waters, such as on the Western rivers; that is the best place. They would be 
in the West, North Carolina, the bays, and inland waters along the coast, but they 
take a keeper, and every keeper counts and every laborer counte. 

The Chairman. I know they county but still, compared with this service on the 
seacoast proper, where it is vital to shipping and saving of life, the beacon lights of 
which you speak are comparatively of small consequence? 
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Captain Pebry. They are not of first importance. 

The Chairman. You have light-houses which you apprehend may come in during 
the year on an average, say, of three month's salary. How many keepers will they 
require on the average — two? 

Captain Perry. On the average, I should say two; some have three, and some four, 
and some more. * 

The Chairman. What do you pay them? 
' Captain Perry. Various salaries; from $800 down to $10 a month. 

The Chairman. Is $600 a fair average? 

Captain Perry. I think that would be above it. 

The Chairman. The statute, I believe, fixes the average. 

Captain Perry. It must not exceed that. 

The Chairman. You would hardly, I take it, for this year, want to increase 100. 
This would only increase you 24. 

Captain Perry. We would get along for the balance of this year, or we rather hope 
we would get along, and let 1,500 be the limit for the next year, and we would be 
probably able to get on with that number, I should think. 

The Chairman. As this is the urgent bill I would rather have you make it 1,450 
in this bill. 

Captain Perry. We could get on with that this year. 

The Chairman. I think it would answer the purpose and save you the trouble 
without being pressed to appoint people. 

Captain Perry. Yes, sir; it will help me. 

The Chairman. It seems to me — ^and I care nothing about the $10,000 or $5,000, as 
that may be, in connection with this service — but it seems to me that as we are now 
nearing the second half of January, and with only five months and a half to run, 
probably this estimate might be cut from $10,000 to $5,000. 

Captain Perry. You can calculate pretty closely. Those are almost fixed expenses 
which are paid under that appropriation. 

The Chairman. I do not care about giving anything to increase salaries where you 
may have power to do so to level them up, but it seems to me that they had better 
run as they are for the remainder of this fiscal year, and if you were to appoint 24 
men for three months, why, $4,000 would pay them. 

Captain Perry. We have not enough, I think, to get through, and we asked for $60, 000 
more for this year, and this appropriation was that amount less, and now we ask this 
$10,000, which I think will get us through. 

The Chairman. Is it understood that the $10,000 will be entirely for new employees, 
or to increase the salaries of existing employees. 

Captain Perry. I think we will need some of that to get through with the fixed 
charges. 

The Chairman. How much to get through now? 

Captain Perry. I should think probably about $5,000. 

The Chairman. You mean to get through 

Captain Perry. The year, and pay the fixed charges. 

The Chairman. Well, I will just ask you one further question. Do you have it in 
mind that if this deficiency is appropriated for to increase the salaries of the people 
now in the service either from this deficiency or from your general fund ? 

Captain Perry. It is not, sir. ^ 

The Chairman. It will be used merely for additional keepers and to pay tire cur- 
rent salaries of present keepers, and not to increase salaries ? 

Captain Perry. That is the idea, sir. 

PARIS EXPOSITION. 
STATEMENT OF MB. C. L. CALLOWAY. 

The Chairman. Mr. Calloway, we are very much pressed for time and I will 
direct your attention to the exact thing we want to consider, and we hope you will 
be as brief as possible while covering the ground. You have been appointed in con- 
nection with the exhibit at Paris of such articles ate would show the progress of the 
colored people in the United States. Now, are you getting together an exhibit? 

Mr. Calloway. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you talk to Mr. Peck about it? 

Mr. Calloway. Yes, sir; everything that I have done has been under his approval. 

The Chairman. Now, in your plans about it and his plans about it, are you in 
harmony? 

Mr. CJalloway. Yes, sir. 

UD 6 
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The Chairman. The space that will be allotted to you, do you know? I do not 
know. 

Mr. Calloway. Yes, sir; we will, according to the system which the French have 
devised, have our space in the educational department by cases, and that only admits 
small articles, and the best idea I can give^or it is that it gives a display surface for 
small articles of about 2,000 square feet. 

The Chairman. For the whole exhibit? 

Mr. Calloway. For the negro exhibit. 

The Chairman. That is, I suppose, a little over 43,000 or 45,000 square feet? 

Mr. Calloway. Of course this display surface admits such things as photographs 
and small articles, but in this educational exhibit nothing large is to be admitted. 

The Chairman. Of course I take it you have got to assort out and segregate How 
most of the things to be presented on account of the want of space? 

Mr. Calloway. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Now, you anticipate going to Paris? 

Mr. Calloway. Yes, sir; that is Mr. Peck's plan, for me to go about the 1st of 
March, or as soon thereafter as I can get ready. 

The Chairman. And remain, under existing conditions, until about the 1st of July, 
you told me? 

Mr. Calloway. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You will be able, with the aid of such assistance as will be given 
by the general helpers, to care for this part of the exhibit? 

Mr. Calloway. Well, in a certain way. You see, the idea I had is to have some 
one connected with it all day long and night, if it is open at night, to answer certain 
questions which would be asked by parties in regard to the colored i)eople. Of course 
I shall be there all the time, but it would be difficult, if the exposition is open from 9 
o'clock in the morning until 10 o'clock at night, for one person to be there all the 
time; but if there is no better provision in regard to it I would do the best I could. 

The Chairman. Your impression is that some one or more people ought to be in 
charge of that subdivision of the division during the whole exposition? 

Mr. Calloway. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. The exposition expires when? 

Mr. Calloway. The 5th of November. On that point, Mr. Booker Washington 
and Dr. Frizzel were getting up quite large exhibits and stated that unless someone 
who was familiar with conditions could be there they would not feel at liberty to send 
their exhibits. Dr. Frizzel, at Hampton, has spent from $1,000 to $1,200 on his 
exhibit, which will occupy but a very small space. 

The Chairman. Is he expending it from this fund? 

Mr. Calloway. No, sir; of his own institution. 

Mr. Livingston. And Booker Washington is doing the same thing? 

Mr. Calloway. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. They are satisfied with your superintendency of it? 

Mr. Calloway. It was at their reqtiest that I was appointed. 

The Chairman. Have you had some conversation with the Commissioner-General 
as to the amount of money and the status of his appropriation that will be necessary 
to add this feature to the exhibit? 

Mr. Calloway. Yes, sir. 

Tl|| Chairman. What did he indicate? 

Mr. Calloway. Well, when I was appointed he did not have, he said, any defi- 
nite idea of what the plan would call for, so he directed that I make a plan, after 
consultation with such men as Booker Washington and other such men who were 
at work in the South, and I made up a plan, which I submitted, which called for an 
expenditure of $25,000. That is what I figured at the time it would cost to give a 
really creditable exhibit. Of course we can carry an exhibit from Hampton, Tus- 
kegee, and two or three other schools, and call them an exhibit, but it would not do 
credit to the United States and the colored people; so I submitted that to Mr. Peck, 
and he looked over it and he thought in view of other conditions necessary to carry 
out the exposition he would not like to ask for that much, and, therefore, he directed 
me to cut it down to $15,000, and Mr. Rogers, of Albany, N. Y., directly in charge 
of the educational and sociological exhibit of the United States, went into the detafls 
of it, so full and complete plans of an exhibit have been made on that basis. 

The Chairman. On the basis of $15,000? 

Mr. Calloway. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Of course, the fact that you could only have 2,000 square feet 
would cut some figure? 

Mr. Calloway. Which only makes it necessary, Mr. Chairman, to use even more 
discretion in the supervision of what you have. 
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The Chairman. Precisely. 

Mr. Calloway. Now, in the exhibit we have had in this country, where we have had 
plenty of space, we have been able to take everything that comes in and put it some- 
where, but it is necessary here to very carefully select everything, and have every- 
thing gotten together with the utmost care, so that nothing would be misrepresentative 
of conditions. 

The Chairman. Well, now, after consultation with the Commissioner-General and 
Mr. Rogers in connection with yourself the consensus of opinion seems to be $15,000? 

Mr. Calloway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Livingston. How does Rogers stand on the detailed plans ? Did he approve 
them to take care of more than one man at a salary there; was that question discussed ? 

Mr. Calloway. Yes, sir; the plan in that case was left open because we had hopes 
to secure the detail of a man who is connected with one of the Government Depart- 
ments here who has special information along educational lines. I will mention him — 
Mr. Daniel Murray, connected with the Library here, and Mr. Putnam is thinking 
of detailing him to go over there in connection with the collection of books, etc. 

Mr. Livingston. The point I wanted to get at is this. If it became absolutely nec- 
essary to have two or three men there aoes Rogers understand that |15,0()0 will 
cover that emergency? 

Mr. Calloway. Yes, sir. 

COLLECTING REVENUE FROM CUSTOMS. 

STATEMENT OF MB. O. L. SPATJLDING, ASSISTANT SECBETAB7 

OF THE TBEASTJKT. 

• 

The Chairman. This seems to be the usual deficiency appropriation for the collec- 
tion of revenue from customs. What is the permanent appropriation? 

Mr. Spaulding. 15,500,000. 

The Chairman. And the indefinite amounts to about $1,000,000? 

Mr. Spaulding. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Making $6,500,000 we provide for by continuing law? 

Mr. Spaulding. It is not $1,000,000 I see from these figures. It is about $650,000. 
In 1899, from the figures they gave me, it was $654,080.89, and in 1898 it was $564,626. 

The Chairman. If you recollect it, Mr. Secretary, when you get back to the office 
I wish you would write us a letter covering a period of ten years and give us the 
permanent appropriations, plus the indefinite appropriations from fines and for- 
feitures and tne deficiency appropriation of each year? 

Mr. Spaulding. Yes; I will send that right up to you. 

The Chairman. Your deficiency for the year 1899 was $1,100,000. Your estimate 
for 1900 is $1,200,000. What have you expended the first six months? 

Mr. Spaulding. I can not tell you. As I say, your telegram came to my room 
about 11 o'clock, and I took off tnese figures which I have got here and I came on 
up, and I have not got the details. 

The Chairman. If you will add to that letter the expenditures for the collection of 
customs for the first half of this fiscal year, and the amount from penalties and forfeit- 
ures for the first half of this fiscal year, and then your estimate of the amount i^eces- 
sary for the last half, it seems to me that will cover the ground all in one communi- 
cation, and we can just spread that upon our hearings and govern ourselves accordingly. 
Will you please be so good as to send us that by to-morrow morning? We will be 
glad to have it. 

Mr. Spaulding. I think I can. , 

The Chairman. I see an item here of $55,000 for amounts found due by accounting 
officers for 1899. You had $1,100,000 last year, and now there comes an additional 
estimate of $55,000 of amoimts found due by the accounting officers for last year. 

Mr. Spaulding. I understand the estimate this year was sent up for $50,000. Is that 
what you refer to? 

The Chairman. $55,000 it seems to be. 

Secretary Spaulding. They told me in the warrant division it would require 
$100,000 instead of $55,000. 

The Chairman. For 1898 an estimate is submitted for $100,000 and the amount 
submitted for 1899 is $55,000. 

Secretary Spaulding. Well, that $55,000 is to be increased to $100,000. 

The Chairman. Have the accounts been passed upon as yet? 

Secretary Spaulding. I can not tell you. As I say, I took those papers up in a hurry. 

The Chairman. W^ell, 1898 and 1899 are not really urgent deficiency estimates, but 
still we may put them in. 
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Secretary Spaulding. They gave me •as I came out this statement — the receipts, 
including permanent appropriations and the other miscellaneous receipts and defi- 
ciency appropriation for 1898. They gave me the amount expended and some matters 
estimated, 17,219,286.52. 

The Chairman. Your letter will show all that and show what the deficiencies are? 

Secretary Spaulding. All right. 

The Chairman. There is one other matter I want to ask you about before you go 
We supposed we were through with Ellis Island. 

Secretary Spaulding. I supposed you were, too. 

The Chairman. Can not you go along and finish it up and occupy it without any 
further appropriation? 

Secretary Spaulding, Well, I do not know about that. Last March, when I took 
up custom matters, I dropped these matters and I know nothing about them since. 
I supposed at that time tnat the appropriation was ample, and it was so said b^ the 
Architect, and I had no doubt of it, but I learn now that the money is not sufiicient; 
that is, I hear it incidentally, and I am told one reason for it is the advance of the 
price of material, but the details of that I do not know about. Assistant Secretary 
Taylor can tell you about that. 

Treasury Department, 

Office of the Secretary, 

WashingtOTij January .9, 1900. 
Hon. J. G. Cannon, 

Chairman Committee on AppropriaiUms, House of Representatives. 

Sir: In reply to your request, I have the honor to transmit herewith a statement 
showing the appropriations and receipts on account of the appropriation for collect- 
ing the revenues from customs, embracing the years 1890 to 1900, together with 
the condition of the same account for the first half of the fiscal year 1900. 
Respectfully, 

O. L. Spaulding, Acting Secretary. 

Appropriations and receipts, by fiscal years, on account of * ' collecting revenue from customs. ' ' 
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^,500,000.00 
500,000.00 
761,236.39 
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3687, Revised Statutes 


1,215,186.67 
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Estimated deficiencies 
yet to be provided . . . 



Total. 



1896. 



$5,500,000.00 




1899. 



1900. 



$5, 500, 000. 00 $5, 500, 000. 00 $5, 500, 000. 00 $5, 500, 000. 00 



1901. 



1,200,000.00 1,191,383.52 



619,711.42 



584, 122. 30 



1,050,000.00' 1,100,000.00 



588,505.33 



654,080.59 



$5,500,000.00 



100,000.00, 100.000.00 1,200,000.00, 



7,319,711.42; 7,275,505.82' 7,238,505.33 7,354,080.59 



First half of fiscal year 1900. 

Permanent appropriation, one-half $2, 750, 000 

Receipts under section 3687, Revised Statutes (six months) 301, 440 



£xi>enditures first six months 



$3,051,440 
3,679,584 



Deficit 6*28,144 
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DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 

STATEMENTS OF MAJ. FBANK STRONG, GENERAL AGENT ; COL. 
CECIL CLAY, CHIEF CLERK, AND MR. J. H. GLOVER, ACTING 
CHIEF OF DIVISION OF ACCOUNTS. 

PENITENTIARY AT FORT LEAVENWORTH. 

The Chairman. At the top of page 57 is the item for support of United States Peni- 
tentiary at Fort Leavenworth, ICans., w^here you submit a deficiency estimate of 
$9,000? 

Major Strong. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. In your note you say, in explanation of that $9,000, that there is 
a boiler that is out of order that has to be replaced at an expense of $2,500, an elec- 
tric-light plant at an expense of $1,500, and you have got to buy a new oven, a new 
range, additional office furniture, a new supply of horses, at a total expense of $3,000, 
and new laundry at an expense of $1,500? 

Major Strong. That is what we need. 

The Chairman. Those are the items which make up $8,500? 

Major Strong. Mr. Cannon, I will say the prison has been run for several years 
until everything within it pretty much is a mere skeleton; and after Major McClaughry 
got there — he is an old prison man, you know — he examined the boilers, and at his 
request he had a Government inspector go there, and he forbid making any more 
fires under that, saying they would certainly explode, and we had to purchase two 
new boilers and had the other repaired, and that was done, so that reduced the 
appropriation, so we are short. The expenses now are every month about $2,000 a 
month on that appropriation, and we figure it very closely, and that $9,000 barely 
takes us through, and it is absolutely necessary. 

The Chairman. That is the expenditure ihst has got to be made in connection 
with the present prison — ^and present work as it is going on? 

Major Strong. In the old prison; yes, sir. The present appropriation will last 
until about March, and this could not oe foreseen; these are*extraordinary expenses. 

The Chairman. I find an estimate here "for erecting portions of the proposed new 
United States Penitentiarv at Fort Leavenworth, Kans., consisting of two interior 
wings or cell houses," etc., which looks like a new construction, amounting to 
$300,000. 
. Major Strong. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Yet I find in the statutes the legislation authorizing the erection 
of the penitentiary at Fort Leavenworth fixes the limit of cost at $150,000, with a 
positive provision of law tliat there should not be expended to exceed $50,000 per 
annum. I now read from the act, section 4: 

"That the cost of employing an architect and of building said penitentiary, work- 
shops, and improvements, shall not, exclusive oif the prison labor, exceed the sum of 
$150,000, of which no more than $50,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
shall be expended in a fiscal year. ' ' 

Now, that legislation was approved June 10, 1896, and my understanding of the 
policy of this legislation is that there should be a United States penitentiary at Leav- 
enworth, and that in its construction the labor question be settled pending its con- 
struction by the employment of prison labor, which was not counted, and not exceed- 
ing $50,000 a year was to be expended there for material and superintendence, and 
so on and so on. 

Major Strong. That is correct; and we have kept very largely within that. 

The Chairman. Now here comes a proposition not authorized by law, which looks 
like a new departure, to construct buildings that were not contemplated in the 
original, and is a drifting away from the policy, and at one jump there authorizes 
$300,000. 

Major Strong. I can explain that if you will allow me to do so. 

The Chairman. I want you to do so if you can. 

Major Strong. The act approved June 10, 1896, providcnl for a new penitentiary at 
Fort Leavenworth, on the completion of which this old penitentiary should revert to 
the War Department. They have been at work since the passage of that act on this 
new site with the prison labor; the old prison is now 2i miles froi^ this new site. 
The prisoners have been marched to and from daily, weather permitting, and have 
been engaged at work on the outside walls. It is pretty well explained in these com- 
munications by the Attomey-(Teneral. It is always a dangerous business, of course, to 
march these prisoners in a body of 200 or 300 that distance, and not only that, but 
the lose of time bomes in. Many days they can not work at all. Then thev are 
employed at the old prison as best as can be cutting stone or something of that kind. 
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On the new site, which is near the quarry, we have a large brick plant and they 
are manufacturing their own brick, and these men, you must remember, are not in 
the ordinary class of United States prisoners, such as counterfeiters, post-ofl&ce rob- 
bers, etc., but they are largely from the Indian Territory, and they are cowboys, 
Indians, and colored men who never did a day's work in their lives except to nde 
bronchos, and they have been taught to do verv fine stonework. The architect and 
Warden McClaughry reached the conclusion that it will take a long time to build 
that prison with that sort of work. 

The Chairman. Is not that exactly what you want — ^a long time and the employ- 
ment of those people, settling a vexed question while it is going on, no interference 
with outside labor, at least practically none, and instead of marching them 2J miles 
if you could march them 10 miles w^ould it not be better? 

Major Strong. No, sir; I do not think so. 

The Chairman. That is right upon the point I want to know. 

Major Strong. The element of danger must be considered. It is a dangerous 
thing for those men to go there upon foggy days, and they have had escapes there, 
too, which it is absolutely impossible to prevent. 

The Chairman. Still you have escapes everywhere. 

Major Strong. Not this way. Fifteen escaped at one time. In the first place, it is 
the question of the difference between foresight and hindsight. The former warden, 
French, gave the Department to understand that by the expenditure of $150,000 that 
with prison labor he could put up a prison that would cost with ordinary labor 
$500,000 more; and the present warden — than whom there is no better prison man in 
the country — differs in his views also; and also the architect says that if we could 
get this appropriation right away, and get to work and put up these wings, so as to 
place in confinement in those wings the bulk of the prisoners, they would be ri^ht 
on the ground, so as to utilize every hour of time and avoid the danger of marching 
them to and from, and everything of that kind. Then they would have occupation 
enough for those prisoners to finish the prison for I don't know how many years. 
They could keep them employed at that as long as they wante<i. 

The Chairman. Now, there is a change of architect? 

Major Strong. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Well, there is a change of warden, and with a change of warden 
comes a change of plans. Congress was led to believe when it enacted this legisla- 
tion for the construction of this prison that by»the utilization of the prison labor and 
appropriation of $50,000 a year that the prison could be constructed there worth 
$500,0)00 plus, and in the meantime something would be given to those people to do. 
Presto ! change. A new man is appointed warden and the old plan is discarded, and the 
foundation upon which the Government was led to enact this legislation is swept 
away. Is there any possible chance of getting any assurance upon a new warden's 
life, in some way, to guarantee that he will not go out and a new warden come in and — 
presto! change — a different policy? 

Major Strong. The Attorney-General himself is thoroughly convinced of the advisa- 
bility of this new plan. 

The Chairman. But he was not more thoroughly convinced than the former 
Attorney-General of the advisability of the old plan, was he? 

Major Strong. Of course we have to depend largely upoh the views of the warden 
and architect, and naturally, too; but since then I have talked with Colonel Wright, 
superintendent of the Western Pennsylvania prison, one of the largest in the country, 
and he said that experience taught him that it was almost impracticable to build a 
large prison with prison labor entirely; that he could not do it, and he had tried it. 
It can be done in time. The State of Iowa, I understand, has been about twenty- 
five years building a penitentiary at Anamosa; but they built right on the ground, 
and not 2 or 3 miles away. 

The Chairman. What is the size of the reservation? 

Major Strong. I have forgotten; but it is a good-sized reservation. 

The Chairman. The old prison where these people are confined when they are not 
at work — is that upon part of the reservation that is to be a prison reservation? 

Major Strong. No, sir; the present prison is a part of the post — close to the post, 
and a part of it. 

The Chairman. The present prison constitutes a part of the post and the post is 
still in existence? 

Major Strong. Oh, certainly; it is a large reservation. 

The Chairman. How far is that from the city of Leavenworth? 

Major Strong. Two and a half to three miles at least, and the new prison will be 
nearer; it is at the end of the reservation and near the city. 

The Chairman. It will be a prison reservation by itself when completed, and there- 
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fore will not disfigure or conflict with the aesthetic tastes of the post on the one hand 
and the American citizen on the other hand, who wants to use that as an American 
citizen wants to for a show ground? 

Major Strong. No, sir; not at all. 

The Chairman. This whole departure is placed upon the ground that it is not an 
economical proceeding to use these prisoners 2 miles away from their work; that 
there are some days the conditions are unfavorablef and it is not safe or expedient to 
inarch them the 2 miles? 

Major Strong. And many days it is impossible for them to work. 

The Chairman. Now, is it proposed, if this $300,000 is appropriated, to use any 
but prison labor in this expenditure? 

Major Strong. Oh, certainly; it is contemplated to build it by contract — ^those two 
wings. It is contemplated, as explained in the warden and architect's communica- 
tions, to build the two wings and then the connecting buildings, kitchen, dining room, 
boiler room, and so on for the prison as ultimately to be completed, which will answer 
the whole purpose for the whole prison. 

The Chairman. Then it is proposed at one bite to blow in $300,000, to do the work 
by contract — twice as much as this work was contemplated to cost. I mean aliunde the 
labor of these prisoners when this legislation was enacted, and then there would be 
$300,000 worth of work done by outside labor under contract, that they might 
occupy 

Major Strong. But in the meantime these men would not be idle. They would be 
employed in quarrying stone, making brick, etc. 

The Chairman. Where? 

Major Strong. On the present site. 

The Chairman. Thev would still have to be marched those 2 miles back and 
forth? 

Major Strong. Certainly, to some extent, I suppose, until the wings are completed. 
The object is, as we have tried to explain, to get the prison on a site just at the 
earliest possible moment, so as to keep these men there. 

The Chairman. How many prisoners are there at Fort Leavenworth ? 

Major Strong. About 815; that is all the old prison can accommodate. They may 
have 40 or 50 above 800 at times. 

" The Chairman. That is all that will be sent there until the additional prison 
buildings are completed? 

Major Strong. That is right. 

The Chairman. How many United States prisoners are there altogether in the 
penitentiaries? 

Major Strong. About 3,500, I think. 

The Chairman. The difference between 800 and 3,500 are accommodated as here- 
tofore in the various prisons throughout the country under contract? 

Major Strong. Yes. 

The Chairman. Now, it is quite practical to utilize the 800 prisoners in this work 
from this, on until it is done? 

Major Strong. Not all of the 800; no, sir. 

The Chairman. Well, such of them — the bulk of them — ^as near as you can utilize 800? 

Major Strong. Yes, sir; in one way and another — quarrying stone, laying brick, 
and all that sort of thing. They have to be taught, like apprentices, you understand. 

The Chairman. I understand that thoroughly, but I am not sure it would not be a 
good thing if we took fifty years in the teaching and giving them employment? 

Major Strong. We find it more and more difficult every year to secure first-class 
State institutions in which to put our prisoners. For instance, we have in the Ohio 
penitentiary, which is one of the largest and has about 2,500 prisoners, about 700 
United States prisoners, and we pay the State of Ohio somewhere nearly equally as 
much as we are asking now. 

The Chairman. You pay them how much per prisoner? 

Major Strong. Thirty cents a day, my recollection is. 

The Chairman. It is less than $100 a year per prisoner? 

Major Strong. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Livingston. I would like to suggest right there that we get the difference. 
Take the 800 prisoners from the 3,500 and find what is the cost of the remaining 
2,700 to the United States Government now per annum, if you want to look into the 
economical side of the question? 

The Chairman. I suppose it costs about 30 cents a day. 

Major Strong. On the average more than that, taking the Western prisons; there 
the rates are higher and I should say on an average 40 cents a day. 

Mr. Livingston. I think we made it last year 48 cents. 
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The Chairman. I wish you would look into that and write us a letter giving us the 
information. 

Major Strong. If you have no objection, I should say, personally, my own idea is, it 
should not make any difference to the Government what it costs; the Government 
should support its own prisoners, convicted in its own courts, and not turn them over 
to the State prisons to be punished. 

The Chairman. That is quite afien to this discussion. 

Major Strong. I do not think it is. 

The Chairman. What I waht you to do is to write a letter to this committee giving 
the cost for the last five years for the support of prisoners in the United States, the 
average cost, and what it is costing now for the current year. 

Major Strong. You mean in penitentiaries only or the whole support of prisoners? 

The Chairman. I mean in penitentiaries only and the cost of this class of prisoners. 

Mr. Barney. Outside of the United States prisons and inside United States prisons? 

The Chairman. Well, it is difficult to get the cost of supporting in the Leavenworth 
prison, because there is maintenance of plant, interest, depreciation, and all that kind 
of thing, and it is exceedingly difficult to estimate. 

Major Strong. Do we take into account anv value of the prisoner's labor in these 
State institutions? I think they admit that ttiey are worth 50 cents apiece, so we are 
virtually paying 80 cents a day. 

The Chairman. I beg your pardon; I am asking the cost from the Treasury, not 
from the speculative cost or what profit can be made from the prisoners. The truth of 
the matter is that the prison question is an exceedingly sore one in all the Northern 
States, and in most of the Southern States they treat them barbarously, as I under- 
stand. 

Major Strong. I think they do; they lease them out in all sorts of ways. 

The Chairman. Under their system — I am not abusing the Southern States for doing 
it; they are probably doing the best they can — I nmst confess that the question of 
prison. labor and all the conditions surrounding it is in a representative government a 
very serious one. 

Major Strong. It is a very serious problem; there is no doubt about that. 

The Chairman. And therefore, as far as I am concerned, I very cheerfully united 
in the enactment of this legislation and this policy, and I must confess further that I 
am not to be driven from my notions about that policy unless the facts absolutely 
drive me to confess we were mistaken before and must now enter upon a new 
departure. 

Major Strong. Colonel Clay has figured here 2,700 prisoners at 40 cents a day, 
$394,200 a year. That is what we pay the State institutions. They also receive their 
labor. 

The Chairman. If you pay that much. I do not think you pay that much. 

Major Strong. I do not know whether the Colonel has figured it right or not. 

The Chairman. But you are assuming you pay 40 cents. 

Major Strong. I think the average is fully up to that; I think so. 

The Chairman. I wish you would give it to us. 

Major Strong. Yes, sir. (See letter on committee files.) ' 

Mr. Curtis (a Representative from Kansas) . I would like to say on the question 
of cost of this building, I do not think you ought to take into consideration the act 
alone of June 10, 1896. In the first place, you passed an act for the erection of three 
penitentiaries in 1891, one in the south, one in the center of the United States, and 
the other on the Pacific coast, and you are now building one, I believe, at Atlanta, one 
at Fort Leavenworth, and the one on the Pacific coast has not been commenced. • 

The Chairman. Allow me to suggest, and see if we understand the facts aright. I 
do not understand that the Fort Leavenworth prison is one of the three. 

Mr. Curtis. Well, it is, and that is just the point I want to make. Then in the 
year 1895 this property was transferred — I do not know the number of acres; I did 
know, but I have forgotten — from the War Department to the Department of Justice, 
and this very act of June 10, 1896, made it one of those three penitentiaries by refer- 
ring back to the act of 1891. Now, it is true, Mr. Chairman, that when you made 
this appropriation there was a fight made by the city of Leavenworth against the 
location of this by Mr. Broderick and Judge Crozier, who had been United States 
Senator. The warden, Mr. French, came here and said the penitentiary could be 
erected for $150,000 with prison labor, and after an experience of a few ye^irs I know 
from conversations I had with him that he became convinced that part of this prison 
ought to be erected at once and by contract, so as to save this time. 

I think it is estimated vou lose 60 per cent in the loss of time in going and coming 
and the loss by bad weatner. Now, I had a conversation within six or eight months 
before he was transferred or removed from that penitentiary, and I know that he at 
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that time was convinced that he ought to ask for an appropriation to build a part of 
the penitentiary by contract, so that the prisoners could be kept on the ground. 
Now we have over 800 prisoners there. We have but 57 guards — no; I think the 
limit is 55, and we have only that number of guards, and we have more guards for 
military prisoners. 

The Chairman. Any objection to increasing the guard force there? 

Mr. Curtis. I have been trying to get them to increase them at the Department, 
but I have been unable to do it. By reason of the fact that this is to be one of the 
three great penitentiaries that you have already commenced, and the wall has been 
built, and the fact that it is going to take you years and years to finish up the peni- 
tentiary, it seems to me that it would be a very propei* thing to make this appropria- 
tion, and you will Aot only save time but money; and I think cliearly from the word- 
ing, the act of June 10, 1896, intended this to be one of the three penitentiaries pro- 
vided for in the act of 1891. 

The Chairman. Granted. 

Mr. Curtis. Now, you did not put in $50,0p0 or $150,000 in the plan when you 
contemplated building three penitentiaries in 1891, but when this plan was adopted 
you simply did it to carry out the suggestions of the warden of the penitentiary, who, 
I say now, I am satisfied before hd left there, came to the conclusion he made a mis- 
take, and that it was best, at least, to have the cells built on the ground so that the 
men could be kept there. 

The Chairman. Let me ask you right there : The Government owns this reserva- 
tion? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. The Government owns also the prison upon this reservation that 
would accommodate 800 people plus? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. That was under the direction of the War Department? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. By this legislation this reservation, or so much of it as was neces- 
sary, and this prison entirely, was transferred from the War Department to the 
Department of Justice? 

Major Strong. The bare prison. 

Mr. Curtis. Some buildings, as I understand it, now used by the Department of 
Justice the War Dartment are demanding and asking for right now. 

The Chairman. Very well, the War Department belongs to the United States; it 
does not exist for its well-being. 

Mr. Curtis. That I understand. 

The Chairman. Or the Department of Justice for its well-being, and Congress has 
plenary power in the premises, and the United States owns the whole shooting match. 
In point of fact, this prison was in being when it was transferred from the War 
Department to the Department of Justice and this work entered upon, and it is still 
in being and still occupied for these 800 prisoners, and Congress having legislated 
from the information that has been indicated and upon the theory that has been 
indicated, the Department of Justice now seeks with a new warden to attack that 
theory and instead of relying upon prison help, utilizing the present prison in the 
meantime, the proposition is to let by contract this penitentiary in part at an expense 
of $300,000 and dispense with prison labor that far. Now you say there is probably 
lost 40 or 60 per cent 

Mr. Curtis. Sixty per cent. 

The Chairman (continuing). Of the efficiency of the labor of these prisoners on 
account of their being 2 miles away. 

Mr. Curtis. And bad weather. 

The Chairman. The whole thing ? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. 

The Chairman. Are you not aware, Mr. Curtis, that in Indiana and perhaps in 
other States the necessity of giving the prisoners something to do makes them econo- 
mize the result of the prisoners' labor, so much so that in Indiana, I am informed, 
in the construction of prison work they make each prisoner take just one brick 
and march a very considerable distance and then march back again and get another. 
The whole policy arising from the prison labor and the absolute necessity of giving 
the prisoners something to do from the standpoint of humanity is a very grave one 
throughout the country, and from that standpoint is it at all desirable to rush in and 
take $300,000 of this work away from the prisoners and do it by contract? 

Mr. Curtis. I should think under the circumstances it would be because you do 
not end the demand for prison labor by constructing these cells. Of course I do not 
know the time it will take to complete the building; but it \vill take them fifteen or 
twenty years, from what I gather, to complete that penitentiary. 
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Major Strong. If the prisoners were building the prison on the ground of the old 
prison we would never ask this. 

The Chairman. It is just the difference of 2 miles. 

Major Strong. Nearly 3 miles, and the quarry is still farther away. 

The Chairman. I wish it was 4. 

Mr. Curtis. It is simply a question of policy whether it would be best to expend 
this amount of money to put them on the ground or keep them employed in this wsiy. 

The Chairman. Now, in regard to this 1300,000; have you any bids upon this 
prison? 

Major Strong. No, sir; that is the estimate of the architect. 

The Chairman. Have you any assurances you would not come back for another 
$300,000 the next year? 

Major Strong. No, sir; but I have no idea I would. Of course, we have to rely 
upon the estimate of the architect and the architect makes his own estimate. 

The Chairman. You found you relied upon the estimates of people at the Leaven- 
worth reservation; and you have been leaning upon a broken reed, from your 
standpoint? ^ 

Major Strong. Well, I admit that they have changed their mind; there is no 
doubt about that, and it is a question of policy — ^a change of policy, that is all — war- 
ranted by the experience of the last two or three years. 

Mr. Livingston. You considered also the question of health and humanity in 
marching them through bad weather 2 miles? 

Major Strong. That is covered in the communication from the warden. We 
endeavored to have it all explained fully in the communication. 

The Chairman. I take it the fact they get open air ought to help them a little bit. 

Major Strong. The outdoor air and outdoor work is really what has kept them in 
good health. They have had excellent health. 

Mr. Curtis. The Major could give you the number of acres in the penitentiary, if 
you like. 

Mr. Barney. You spoke of the large number of prisoners escaping from that peni- 
tentiary. Was that on account of being marched back and forth? 

Major Strong. No; that bunch of 15 escaped, and that has nothing to do with the 
marching. 

Mr. Curtis. It is the condition of the old building 'they occupy and the question 
of convenience. 

Mr. Barney. There is no additional danger on account of their marching back 
and forth from their labor? 

Major Strong. Oh, there is danger. They march across the reservation that in 
the fall is grown up with weeds and high grass, and there is timber all around. 
They are not surrounded, for they have but 14 or 15 guards to take care of 200 or 
300 prisoners in marching that distance, and the guards, of course, can not come 
near enough to the prisoners hardly to hear, and they are afraid their weapons 
will be taken from them. 

The Chairman. Is the use of additional guards indicated? 

Major Strong. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You have not submitted an additional estimate for additional 
guards? 

Major Strong. No, sir; you very kindly authorized the Attorney-General to 
employ additional guards when he deemed it necessary, and I think he has 
employed about five. 

The Chairman. If vou have not enough guards then it is your own fault. 

Major Strong. And you can readily see it is a dangerous thing to m^rch that num- 
ber of prisoners that distance in the open country, no matter whether you have a 
very reasonable force of guards. Under the old military discipline they had no 
marching of that kind and they had two full companies at that prison. 

The Chairman. It was known, however, where you expected to erect this prison 
in 1896, was it not? 

Major Strong. Oh, yes. 

The Chairman. The site of the present prison was known? 

Major Strong. Yes. 

The Chairman. And you are just as far now from the old prison to the new as it 
was then? 

Major Strong. Certainly. In the meantime, I think, the Wd,r Department has 
changed its mind about that prison, and now they want to get it back. They have 
500 or 600 prisoners scattered over the country. However, we do not make any 
argument on that point. 

The Chairman. Fortunately or unfortunately, we have a great many posts we will 
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abandon, and a great many that ought to be, and it does not seem but the War 
Department is in a fair condition. • 

CIRCUIT JUDGES SALARIES. 

Go to the item at the top of page 59, payment of the salaries of circuit judges, etc. 

Colonel Clay. Under the acts of February 23, 1899, and January 25, there were 
three new circuit judges provided, and no provision was made for their salaries for 
the balance of that year nor for the present current year, so there will be due salaries 
for 1900 for each of the three, $18,000, and then there will be due the portion of the 
salary for the unexpired part of 1899 which would make the estimate of $5,000.37, 
making a total of $23,000.37. 

department of justice buildings. 

The Chairman. Go to the item for incidental expenses. That grows out of the 
abandonment of the old department building? 

Colonel Clay. Yes, sir ; and the reason why this is put in here now is simply this: 
We have now three buildings, one on K street, one on Lafayette square, and part of 
the Corcoran Building, which will necessarily require the same number of watchmen 
for each building and the same number of firemen to take care of the heating and 
steam apparatus as at the one building, and there was no appropriation to pav, and 
the Attorney-Cxeneral was obliged to take the money out of the appropriation for the 
new building, and he ought not to have done so, and the Comptroller does not think 
it ought to have been paid out of that, so we are obliged to have this amount. 

The Chairman. Has the Comptroller declined to audit the account? 

Colonel Clay. The Comptroller argued against it, and said that ought not to come 
out of the appropriation for the new building, and he was only willing to allow 
the accounts and pass it under protest. 

The Chairman. But he allows them to pass? 

Colonel Clay. He did. 

The Chairman. What did it amount to? 

Colonel Clay. We have already paid $3,000, so it is estimated $5,000 would cover 
the balance of this year, and there is an item put in for the coming fiscal year. 

The Chairman. As these accounts have been passed for $3,000, do you want all of 
this $5,000? 

Colonel Clay. Yes, sir; that is for the time coshering from the 1st of January until 
the 30th of June. 

The Chairman. And it will take about $5,000 more? 

Colonel Clay. Or something within that. 

The Chairman. 'How much within that? 

Colonel Clay. I should think it would take — probably $500, say, within that would 
cover it. 

The Chairman. Now, if this is not appropriated, you will have to go to the appro- 
priation for the new building? 

Colonel Clay. Yes, sir; and that is what the Attorney-General did not want to do. 

The Chairman. That is, he did It once and he does not want to do it again? 

Colonel Clay. That appropriation was made to cover the erection of the building, 
and he does not want to use it for this outside matter, and if it had not been for that 
he would not have put it in. 

The Chairman. Is this appropriation in part diverted in any other instance except 
this? 

Colonel Clay. I think we pay the rent of the building we are now occupying out 
of it. 

The Chairman. And the other two buildings also? 

Colonel Clay. And the building on Lafayette square. The Court of Claims has a 
special appropriation, you see below, of $25,000. 

The Chairman. There is no estimate coming now for that rent? 

Colonel Clay. I think that there is an estimate, perhaps, in the regular bill, which 
has been paid, so we let that go; but we do not think that these little questions, like 
these little incidental expenses, ought to be paid out of it. The rent of building is 
more intimately connected with the building than the incidental expenses. 

The Chairman. But, still, if you take it up and pay it in part in the current fiscal 
year from that appropriation, it seems to me it is desirable to do it all for the balance 
of this year from that appropriation, or reimburse that appropriation — one of the two? 

Colonel Clay. There would be no objection to reimbursing it; that would be per- 
haps a better way to do it and not have a controversy with the Treasury Department. 
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The Chaibman. If we mark it out entirely we will commence anew on the 1st of 
July? 

Colonel Clay. Yes; if we ^et another appropriation to do it; but that does not 
recoup the regular appropriation. If it had been thought of at the time there would 
have been a little special provision put in for the building proper, as well as below 
for the Court of Claims. They have $25,000 there for the temporarv Court of Claims, 
but there was nothing said about the employment of anybody, or for iuel, light, and 
furniture, repairs, and other expenses, so that fell upon their little miscellaneous 
appropriation. I think it was |3,000 a year they have, which had been nearly 
expended when the^ were in the old building, you see. This appropriates no more 
money for that building. It is simply adding verbiage so it can be usec^. It is 
intended that that appropriation should cover all those expenses, but the verbiage 
not being in specifically 

The Chairman. Will you tell how much it cost to furnish the Corcoran Building 
and to move the Court of Claims in there? 

Colonel Clay. It cost $10,000 for the rent of the building. The owners of the 
building have spent $12,000 on it putting in an elaborate steam-heating plant, electric 
plant, and an elevator. > 

The Chairman. You mean it costs $10,000 per annum rental? 

Colonel Clay. Yes, sir. They have already spent — that, is the owners — this year 
$12,000 in the changes which they have made in there. 

The Chairman. . There is $25,000? 

Colonel Clay. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What has become of the other $15,000? 

Colonel Clay. That $15,000 there, not the whole of it, some may have been 
expended under the act, but these items put in here in this additional verbiage could 
not have been paid and the things have been obtained, and the Comptroller says we 
can not pay for them out of that appropriation. 

The Chairman. What is it you can not pay for? 

Colonel Clay. This does not appropriate any more money; the appropriation is 
already there. 

The Chairman. I understand it exactly, but I want to see how much has been 
expended. 

Colonel Clay. I can send you up a statement of that in very short order. 

The Chairman. I wish you would, and somewhat in detail. In other words, this 
appropriation of $25,000 was contemplated by Congress to provide for the Court of 
Claims pending the time when it moved out of the old department building and the 
construction of the new. You completely furnished that, did you not? 

Colonel Clay. We had to furnish the building for the court. 

The Chairman. What was the cost of furnishing it? 

Colonel Clay. That I do not know. It was not done under my supervision, but I 
can get the whole statement. 

The Chairman. I wish you would write us a letter exhausting the whole ground 
touching that matter in reference to the Court of Claims. 

Colonel Clay. All right. The Attorney-General himself put in $25,000 after the 
original bill was draWn — I went away from the country at the time and was not 
here — ^and he put it in with the idea that that would cover it, but the verbiage was 
not broad enough, so the Treasury officials said, to cover those items of fuel, light, 
furniture, repairs, and other expenses. 

DOCKET entries. 

Now, there is a little item below of $500 asked for. You know last session you 
provided for an attorney in charge of dockets. Of course the Department of Justice 
does not undertake to keep a duplicate of a docket of every court in the coimtry; 
that would be an enormous and useless thing, and the Attorney-General represented 
here to this committee, and so represented that it did give an attorney in charge of 
dockets so we could keep reasonable docket records of all important cases in wnich 
the Government had an interest so Congress, or those interested in the Department, 
could find out without too much delay and trouble the status of any of those* cases, 
so no lapses should occur, as in one instance where there was nothing in the records 
of our Department to show, and there nearly lapsed a million dollars in a Pacific 
railroad case because there was nothing anywhere to show in regard to it. 

The Chairman. How is this being expended? 

Colonel Clay. This $500? It is simply wanted in order to employ someone to get 
up the reports which we have already received from those people. It is more than 
one man, the attorney in charge of dockets, can do to get up all we have already 
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received so as to get the necessary start, and after that get these all filed and indexed 
tinder the card-index system he will keep his work up. 

The Chairman. You have one attorney in charge of dockets; what do you pay 
him? 

Colonel Clay. He is paid $2,500. 

The Chairman. A detailed man, or is he a new man? 

Colonel Clay. He is a man who was formerly employed in the Department of 
Justice, a lawyer. 

The Chairman. How many clerks under him? 

Colonel Clay. None. 

The Chairman. If he n^eds clerical assistance can not you transfer somebody? 

Colonel Clay. We have need now of additional people in that department; do not 
ask us to transfer anybody. 

The Chairman. Tnis is to appoint somebody at $500 a year? 

Colonel Clay. No, sir; it is simply to appropriate $500 for the balance of this fiscal " 
year. The Attorney-General may use $200 or $300 in employing somebody compe- 
tent at $75 or $100 a month, and when the man gets through that work is done and 
he may not have expended all of the $500. 

The Chairman. Well, after all, what I want to get at now is to know the necessity 
for it. I have no objection if it is needed. This is to give a stenographer or copyi^ 
to this man, or something of that kind? 

Colonel Clay. No, sir; it is to get that work done. Why, here are the docket 
entries in two cases [exhibiting same]. Suppose some attorney wants to find out the 
status of the case. He can not take them out of the files like this and wade through 
them [exhibiting papers] ; so he wants to get at their status without going over them. 
Or somebody else wants to know about it; he goes to our card index, which has been 
taken from this and salient notes made of it. ' 

If jrou would try some day and go there and ask the attorney in charge of dockets 
what is the status of such and such a case in such and such a district, in the old days 
we would say that we would write and find oUt, and now we have a memorandum 
index filled out from the last report we had from the attornev, and there is the whole 
thing in a nut shell. You remember the Attorney-General at the last session told 
you he had felt the want of some such thing when he came in the ofiice there, and 
we have gotton up a series of blanks we send out to these attorneys and they report 
on them. Here is one [exhibiting same] . 

Mr. Livingston. As I understand it is simply a mere clerk to help the attorney 

Colonel Clay. To get up the amount of these things which have accumulated up 
to date. 

Mr. Livingston. Is it not a permanent plflTce? 

Colonel Clay. Oh, no; it is just an appropriation of $500 which we thought would 
certainly cover it. 

Mr. Livingston. If you want to put two persons on with the $500 you can do it, or 
you can put on three persons? 

Colonel Clay. Certainly; on the authority to expend the $500 if that much was 
necessary, we could do it. It is a thing which is of enormous value to the Govern- 
ment, and a thing the want of which has been felt. People have come there and 
asked for cases, and I have had to go over and hunt up files and see what the corres- 
pondence was of such and such a case, as, naturally, without this system we had no 
record of these cases except as developed by the letters which passed to and fro, and 
the Departments would wTite and ask us to institute proceedings. 

MILEAGE TO SERVE PROCESS. 

The Chairman. You have got just a bald piece of legislation here below which I, 
for one, do not like to enter upon, because I am not posted about it. 

Mr. Glover. I believe I am here to explain that as iar as it can be explained. 
Formerly, under section 829 of the Revised Statutes, a marshal or his deputy, in serv- 
ing process was entitled to mileage going from the place and return to the place of 
service, chargeable one waj^ only, and that was held for years, ever since 1853 as far 
as I know, and until withm the present year under the present Comptroller; but 
there was a further provision in that section that the marshal might elect to charge 
his actual necessary expenses of his trip in lieu of mileage. It happened in a great 
many cases that the mileage allowable under the law was not sufficient to pay all the 
expenses of the marshal or his deputy in making service. Especially was that true in 
some of the Western States, where transportation is high, and his actual traveling 
expenses covered travel both going and returning — going from the place where the 
wnt is received to the place of service and getting back again. 
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Those are the actual expenses in lieu of mileage going, and it was held the actual 
expenses might be charged in that way and mileage only one way, but the present 
Comptroller m two, and perhaps several, cases, but notably in two — in re Brigham, 
of Utah, and in re Hitch, of southern Illinois — ^held that the actual expenses ended 
where the mileage ended, and, therefore, unless the deputy traveled to the place of 
service and back to the place where the writ was issued he can only get mileage going 
to the place of service, and his actual expenses would stop there, and he could not 
get any actual expenses in getting back to his home unless he went back to the place 
of the issue of process, and then, under this holding, he could get mileage both 
ways — a new principle entirely, or he got actual expends both ways. Now, this 
works very badly under the new system of May 26, 1896, for these reasons : Here is 
the place of court and there are deputies all around over the district. Now, the 
idea of the Department was to have those deputies scattered over the district, 
. a deputy here and a deputy there, to serve processes in those neighborhoods. Now, 
it was supposed this would give a deputy located here, if that mileage was not 
enough to cover his expenses he might elect his actual expenses on any trip, but 
the Comptroller saj^s, **No; if you start here and go out here and serve this process 
you can only get mileage to that point, and consequently you can only get actual 
expenses to that point, and you have to bear the expense back to here yourself.'' 
But he says "if you have this deputy w^ho resides away out here from tlie place of 
issuance to serve that process that brings the travel back here" — and the thing is 
utterly unnecessary and only additional expense — "you can have mileage out there 
and back here, or you can have actual expenses out there and back here." Now, the 
Department does not want that done. The Department wants the process served 
here and does not want these unnecessary expenses, and the very object of having a 
^ field deputy was to save this unnecessary travel and expense. 

The Chairman. I want to commend you to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
There is much about this and so much of the Comptroller's decisions that, so far as 
I am individually concerned, I know very little about it; and it seems to be a matter 
of legislation that ought to go to the proper committee. 

Mr. Glover. The only difficulty about that is that probably that legislation would 
be quite a while in getting through. 

The Chairman. It would have to go through by unanimous consent, and would be 
subject to the point of order. 

Mr. Barney. As a matter of fact, do not these deputj marshals usually live at 
places where writs are returnable? Do they not have their offices there? 

Mr. Glover. No, sir; the field deputies none of them, almost, have. 

Mr. Barney. How manjr deputies do you usually have in one district there? 

Mr. Glover. In some districts there will be none and in other districts 30 or 40. 

Mr. Barney. What is the average number? 

Mr. Glover. "That would be very hard to say, but perhaps the average is 10; but 
I could not say about that. 

Mr. Barney. How many do they have at the home office? 

Mr. Glover. Ordinarily none; that is Meld deputies. Sometimes they do, but usu- 
ally none. The services at home offices are usually performed by the marshal, or 
what is called the vice-deputy. 

The Chairman. Which costs the most, the law as it is or the law as you propose 
to amend it? 

Mr. Glover. To carry out the whole principle of the Comptroller's decision it will 
cost more; it costs mileage both ways; if those deputies are allowed to come out here 
and come back here the mileage will be a great deal more. 

Mr Livingston. You mean to say it costs the Government less — that this is a 
saving? 

Mr. Glover. Yes ; it is a saving to the Government. 

Mr. Livingston. Can you estimate how much? 

Mr. Glover. No ; I could not tell. 

Mr. Livingston. Have you any information at all ? 

Mr. Glover. No, sir ; it would be impossible to make it. I can only make it on a 
supposable case. 

Mr. Barney. Under the present law the marshal does not get any fees, anyway? 

Mr. Glover. No, sir; but the field deputies do get three-fourths of the fees pro- 
vided by section 829, and they get those fees not only earned from the United States, 
but they get those fees earned, in civil cases between individuals, and those are paid 
out of tne appropriation that is made from Congress, and these are collected from the 
parties and turned into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts under the present law 
of May 28, 1896; and then I may say under this decision we get a great many com- 
plaints from the marshals. They say they can not get the process served by the 
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deputy under this decision of the Comptroller. We had a notable case of the deputy 
marshal at Boston taking a prisoner on a writ of removal. While formerly we would 
have allowed him the expenses out here and back in lieu of mileage, the Comptroller 
said, ** You can not get that, because that writ happens to be returnable at Boston;" 
he put it on that ground. He did not pay the man, and he was absolutely out of 
pocket for the transportation of a United States prisoner. 

POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 

STATEIMEENT OF MK. BLAIN W. TAYLOR, CHIEF CLEBK, POST- 
OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, I have requested the chairman of the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads to take up this question of these post-office deficien- 
cies and give us the benefit of his judgment about them, and I suppose he will shoul- 
der the burden, but we will have to run through them also. 

Mr. Livingston. Unless we rely entirely upon his views we will have to go through 
these ourselves. 

The Chairman. I suppose we will have to run through them. Your first item is 
for rent of stable from October 1, 1899, to June 30, 1900, inclusive, at $20 per month, 
$180? 

Mr. Taylor. Mr. Chairman, that item is caused by the fact that heretofore the 
stable that has been used by the Post-Office Department was included in the rent of 
the building which was used by the topographer. A number of years ago a build- 
ing was rented for the topographer, and that included the rent of that stable, as it 
was attached to the property. When the topographic office was given up the 1st 
of October on account of the removal to the new building, of course the stable was 
given up with it, and of course it is necessary to have some way to provide for the 
departmental horses, and the best terms we could get, and which we think extremely 
low terms, were $20 a month. We did not enter into any agreement, but the Ameri- 
can Security and Trust Company let us have a stable; we did not go into any writ- 
ing or contract, but we agreed to try to get them that much for the stable. 

The Chairman. The next item is for fuel and repairs to heating apparatus, $3,000. 

Mr. Taylor. That is caused by the removal to the new building. Our expendi- 
tures there for coal at this time are running something over — well about $1,075 a 
month, and additional expenses, such as supplies of various kinds, on account of the 
expensive plant we have there, which necessitates additional expenses in that direc- 
tion over what we had at the old building, and the hauling of a^hes is quite an item, 
and packing that vast machinery is something that has to be done which costs money^ 
and oil is quite an item. 

The Chairman. You have had an appropriation at the rate of $9,000 a year. 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir; and we are very much afraid since we made this estimate of 
$3,000 it will not be enough to carry us through the year. 

The Chairman. When did you occupy these offices? 

Mr. Taylor. We commenced there on the 1st day of October as a department 
proper. 

The Chairman. You will have occupied it nine months of this fiscal year? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. If this $3,000 should be given, that would be at the rate of $12,000 
a year for fuel? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir; for fuel. We think we can get through, but we have some 
doubts now, as I sav, since we submitted this estimate. 

The Chairman. At what rate are you expending for fuel? 

Mr. Taylor. For fuel alone our expenses per month are $1,075. 

The Chairman. For twelve months, if it would run the year around, that would 
be $12,000, but it does not run the year through. 

Mr. Taylor. It does not run that heavy through the year for fuel, but the machin- 
ery we have there has necessarily to be overhauled every year, and that is a very 
considerable item. 

The Chairman. You are satisfied $3,000 will be required? 

Mr. Taylor. I am satisfied it will rec[uire that, and I am afraid more. 

The Chairman. For printing and binding for the Post-Office Department. Who 
knows about that? 

Mr. Taylor. Mr. Chairman, I guess I could speak to that, but I do not know that 
I can do anything better than to submit the arguments which are contained here in 
two letters, one sent by the First Assistant Postmaster-General and the letter of the 
Postmaster-General transmitting this estimate. If the committee cares I will read 
this communication. 
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The Chairman. Very well. 

Mr. Taylor. This is from the chief of division of supplies, addressed to the Hon. 
Perry S. Heath, First Assistant Postmaster-General: 

Office of the Postmaster-General, 

Washingtorif D. C, January 6, 1900., 

Sir: When the estimates of urgent deficiencies were submitted to the Secretary of 
the Treasury by this Department several days ago, they included an item of |20,00O 
for, printing and binding for the Post-Office Department and postal service. The 
Public Printer has since advised this Department that there is but $30,000 remaining 
to its credit ,under the printing appropriation, and that the expenditure during the 
month of December amounted to $30,000, which large expenditure could not be 
foreseen by the Department. 

In view of the above facts, the First Assistant Postmaster-General suggests, and I 
therefore recommend, that the item for printing and binding be increased to $40,000. 
Very respectfully, 

Ch. Emory Smith, 
Postmaster- General. 
Hon. Joseph Cannon, 

Chairman Committee on Appropriations, House of Eepresentaiives. 



Post-Office Department, 
First Assistant Postmaster-General, 

Washington^ January 6, 1900. 
Hon. Perry S. Heath, 

First Assistant Postmaster-General. 

Sir: About a month ago an estimate for the urgent deficiencv bill of this division 
waa made by me, and the estimated amount for printing at that time was made in 
accordance with the balance still remaining to the credit of the Department. Yes- 
terday, however, the office of the Public fi-inter informed me that the expenditure 
for printing during the month of December has been $30,000, which is an abnormal 
amount, and could not be foreseen by this division. On account of this I have to 
urge and respectfully request that the sum estimated — $20,000 — ^be increased to 
$40, 000, 'as there is but $30,000 at this time remaining on the books of the Public 
Printer to the credit of this Department. 

Very respectfully, M. W. Louis, 

Superintendent Division of Post-Office Supplies. 
Approved. 

Perry S. Heath, 
First Assistant Postmaster-General. 

Mr. Taylor. In the first estimate we asked for $20,000, and on account of the 
report of the Public Printer at a later date the First Assistant Postmaster-General 
decided that it would be necessary to increase that amount to $40,000. 

The Chairman. What have you unexpended on the 1st of January? 

Mr. Taylor. On January 6, according to this statement of the chief of division, 
there is $30,000 remaining to the credit of the Department. 

Mr. Van Voorhis. That is of the $195,000? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Is tha£ all he says about it? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir; that is all that he said in reference to the last increase. 

The Chairman. That may be much printing that would cover the whole year? 

Mr. Taylor. I find in this document 210 the argument for the present increase 
asked for of $20,000. That is put upon the ground, as I remember it, that the print- 
ing is more expensive than it has been owin^ to, perhaps, one reason, the increase in 
the pay of printers in the Government Printing Office. 

STATEMENT OF MB. GEORGE W. BEAVEBS, CHIEF OF THE DIVI- 
SION OF SALARIES AND ALLOWANCES. 

temporary clerks. 

The Chairman. I find an appropriation in the current legislative bill for this year 
of $13,000 for the employment of temporary clerks for nine months, and I am 
informed that there is an estimate on the way for $6,717 for the same force? 

Mr. Beavers. To continue those on three months longer. 
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The Chairman. What is the necessity for these clerks? 

Mr. Beavers. It largely arises out of the military business. 

The Chairman. What military business? 

Mr. Beavers. Most all the work of the military business comes oh the First Assist- 
ant's office — the auditing and checking. I have five men in my division alone. 

The Chairman. Is it not done now? 

Mr. Beavers. No, sir; it is not. We are still checking up. 

The Chairman. Well, I do not understand; checking what military business? 

Mr. Beavers, ^ba, Puerto Rico, and the Philippines. 

The Chairman. You do not have the care of that service? 

Mr. Beavers. I handle the appropriations and make the disbursements. 

The Chairman. Is the service of the Philippines under the Post-Office Department 
here? 

Mr. Beavers. Yes, sir; principally. » 

The Chairman. The same in Cuba? 

Mr. Beavers. Yes, sir. The Cuban service, however, is more independent than 
any other, simply for the reason that it is self-sustaining. 

The Chairman. Your Cuban service under miUtary government there, you say, is 
dependent upon you? 

Mr. Beavers. Yes, sir; and t^ll others are passed upon by our Postmaster-Greneral 
first — ^under our auspices, you might say. 

The Chairman. Tnat is, you mean tHe whole business is audited here? 

Mr. Beavers. No; the auditing is done there by the War Department's Auditor, 
but all the orders are made, and employment and extension of the service, and every- 
thing like that. 

The Chairman. That is done through the First Assistant's office? 

Mr. Beavers. Yes, sir; he does the work. 

The Chairman. Superintends the work. Is it separate work? 

Mr. Beavers. Separate work, yes, sir; and the money-order division is very much 
behind in their work, and we have a number of extra clerks in there. 

The Chairman. Is this temporary force on that work? 

Mr. Beavers. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman, Any other clerks on that? 

Mr. Beavers. Yes, sir; our best clerks are on that work, and the temporary force 
are helping out on the routine work. 

The Chairman. You contemplated dispensing with this force on the 1st of July? 

Mr. Beavers. I think we have asked for no extra clerks, but a continuation of 
these temporary clerks. 

The Chairman. For a year longer? 

Mr. Beavers. For three months longer. 

The Chairman. What is their compensation? ^ 

Mr. Beavers. The highest is $1,200, and the great majority of them $720 and $800, 

The Chairman. Appointed through the civil service? 

Mr. Beavers. No, sir. 

The Chairman. They have no tenure of that kind? 

Mr. Beavers. No, sir; they simply have an allowance for nine months, and we 
must get this gap now in order to continue them, and then we are at your mercy 
again. 

The Chairman. You are chief of the salary and allowance division? 

Mr. Beavers. Yes, sir. ^ • 

The Chairman. The most of those people are on duty in your division? 

Mr. Beavers. No, sir; the free delivery has some of tnem, and one is in the 
money-order division, and I have five of them, and some are in the supply division. 

The Chairman. How many are there altogether, then? 

Mr. Beavers. Mr. Allen will appear to talk with you gentlemen in respect to 
these clerks. 

The Chairman. Who is Mr. Allen? 

Mr. Beavers. He is chief clerk of the First Assistant's office. I can only speak so 
far as it relates to my division, but th^re is an urgent necessity — I am aware of that. 
He could not appear before your committee on account of General Heath's absence. 

The Chairman. This estimate seems to contemplate an increase of that force. 

Mr. Beavers. For next year? 

The Chairman. No; for the balance of this year. 

Mr. Beavers. Three months is what I understand. 

The Chairman. There is $13,400 for nine months, which would be at the rate of 
$4,475 per quarter. 

UD 7 
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Mr. Beavers. I think they want to make some slight increase. I did not expect 
you would take that up, because that is on the legislative bill. 

The Chairman. That is very considerable — that is an increase of 50 per cent. It 
will have run for nine months at |4,475, and at the rate of $6,674 that is an increase 
of 50 per cent? 

Mr. Beavers. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Our jurisdiction is tentative,. and General Bingham's committee 
has jurisdiction of the legislative bill. 

Mr. Beavers. Well, we only ask you to be good for three months. 

The Chairman. Nevertheless that increase of force is 50 per cent, and at the end of 
three months there is your increase of 50 per cent. In other words, without knowl- 
edge — we having to deal with it, and doin^ nothing with it except from a deficiency 
standpoint — we seemingly create a condition that might embarass the people who 
have the permanent jurisdiction. 

Mr. Beavers. I did not expect to be called on that item at all. 

clerks in post-offices. 

The Chairman. We do it incidentally, because there does not seem to be anybody 
else here. Now, go to the item for compensation of clerks in the post-office, $19,952. 19. 
This seems to be out of the postal revenues. 

Mr. Beavers. This is occasioned by reason of our removal into the new building in 
the city of Washington before the Department occupied the building. We moved 
the city post-office in there and had to run the elevators and everything else. In other 
words, we had two forces of men employed — one at the old building and the other at 
the new building. We had no appropriation for the building at all and we had to 
open it, and no provision was made for this new building and we used up money tem- 
porarily there until Congress could meet and pass an appropriation so as to make 
good this deficiency. 

The Chairman. I still do not understand. This is coming out of the postal reve- 
nues for compensation of clerks in post-offices, $19,000. This is to reimburse that? 

Mr. Beavers. Yes, sir; to reimburse it and to continue the service up to July. 

The Chairman. It has been paid and the accounts have been audited? 

Mr. Beavers. Not practically allowed, though; just carried. 

The Chairman. Have they been rejected? 

Mr. Beavers. It includes up to July 1. 

The Chairman. You are still paying? 

Mr. Beavers. Yes, sir; you know Congress made no appropriation at all for that 
new building. 

The Chairman. What I am trying to get at is to see how you can take from com- 
pensatioi! for clerks in post-offices out of the revenues and use the fund for running 
a Department building. 

Mr. Beavers. It was not a department building practically when we paid the most 
of these expenses. It was done before we w^ent in for the city post-office. 

The Chairman. If it is done with, you do not need it. In other words, it comes 
within the $12,000,000. It seems the $12,000,000 is the current appropriation, and 
you have got money enough to pay from that standpoint ? 

Mr..BEAVBRS. No; we have not enough mone)^. 

The Chairman. Do you mean the $12,398,000 is in a deficiency? 

Mr. Beavers. No; tnere is no deficiency, but we want this to carry us until June 
30, 1900. 

RENT, LIGHT, AND FUEL. 

The Chairman. I think I understand. The next item is for rent, Ught, and fuel 
for first, second, and third-class post-offices, $50,000. There was appropriated for 
the year 1900, $1,800,000, and your note says: * * The above is on account of the extraor- 
dinary increase in the number of presidential post-offices (215 from July 1, 1899, and 
190 since that date) ." In submitting this you strike out tne proviso: 

^* Provided J That there shall not be allowed for the use of any third-class post-office 
for rent in excess of $400, or more than $60 for fuel and light in any one year," etc. 

That is construed as law? 

Mr. Beavers. No, sir; we have not asked for any exception. That is one of the 
conditions of the appropriation. 

The Chairman, it would be necessary to put in that proviso? 

Mr. Beavers. We would simply disburse it according to law. 

The Chairman. That is a continuajjon of the existing law? 

Mr. Beavers. YeS) sir. 
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The Chairman. Now, you had 11,800,000. What did you expend for the first six 
months on that? 

Mr. Beavers. We expended all but $11,000; and you know that is a continuation 
from year to year. It takes so much to carry out the contract each year. We only 
had 1100,000 available last July. 

The Chairman. You can not make a contract to exceed one year? 

Mr. Beavers. We do ; the law says we can make them for ten years. ^ 

The Chairman. Do you think there may be l^islation of that kind? 

Mr. Beavers There is. 

The Chairman. When was it enacted? 

Mr. Beavers. A year ago. We always had a right to make a five-years' lease. 

The Chairman. You always assumed the right which boimd the other fellow, but 
did not bind the Government. I was not aware of legislation that*authorized you to 
enter into them for more than a year. 

Mr. Beavers. It is in the appropriation bill of last year. 

The Chairman. That was in the post-office appropriation bill? 

Mr. Barney. It seems to be right in tiere, Mr. Chairman. I suppose this was 
copied from the old appropriation. 

Mr. Beavers. On page 64 you will see: **To be paid quarterly for a term not 
exceeding ten years." 

The Chairman. This is copied from the law. I did not know; it escaped my 
attention that there had been any such l^^lation. What is your annual rent at 
present that is fixed by contract? 

Mr. Beavers. $1,750,000. 

The Chairman. For rent alone? 

Mr. Beavers. For rent, light, and fuel. We can not keep them separate; we make 
contracts covering everything, and the lessors include that. 

Mr. Barney. Not in all instances. 

Mr. Beavers. No, sir; but every time we can make it we make it for rent, lights, 
and fuel. 

The Chairman. So that leaves you ^50,000? 

Mr. Beavers. That is occasioned by reason of the addition of 190 post-offices in the 
last six months from the fourth class to the Presidential class. The minute they 
become Presidential then they are entitled under the law to a reasonable allowance 
for light and fuel. Now we may ignore those 190 offices, but they will probably carry 
ttheir cases to the Court of Claims. 

The Chairman. And you have only got $50,000 left? 

Mr. Beavers. We have but $6,000 to meet that service for the balance of the year. 

The Chairman. You had $1,800,000 and you say you are running at the rate of 
of $1,750,000? 

Mr. Beavers. $1,750,000 was the appropriation last year and we ask $50,000 more. 

The Chairman. No; your appropriation is $1,800,000. 

Mr. Beavers. $1,800,000, and we ask $50,000 more with which to meet this increase 
of 190 offices for the six months, and that is almost equal to the entire last fiscal year. 

Mr. Van Voorhis. That is an unusual increase? 

Mr. Beavers. The largest in the history of the Department — ^200 for the entire fiscal 
year and 190 for the first six months of this year. 

The Chairman. It will not average over $200 for an office? 

Mr. Beavers. Rent, light, and fuel. That would depend upon the size of the office. 

The Chairman. Those are of small size? 

Mr. Beavers. They naturally are the smaller, but often in a $1,500 office the aver- 
age will be perhaps $1,100 and $1,200. 

The Chairman. But I am speaking of the rent, light, and fuel of these smaller 
offices. 

Mr. Beavers. Two hundred dollars will cover it. 

The Chairman. One hundred and ninety offices for six months at $200 each would 
be $38,000. 

Mr. Beavers. We figured on $42,000. 

The Chairman. And half of $38,000 would be $19,000 for six months, for they will 
not average more than six months. 

Mr. Beavers. We ought to go back to October for many offices, and July many 
offices, and we have not been able to make any allowances to those offices this year, 
and a great many will run from nine to twelve months, and we figured on $42,000 as 
the actual necessity to-day. We can not tell what the next six months will develop. 
There may be 300 offices in the next six months. 

The Chairman. Yet the time would be very short you would have to make, the 
allowance there? 
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Mr. Bkavebs. That is right. 

The Chairman. Now go to the item for wrapping twine. 

Mr. Beavers. I can not talk on that. 

The Chairman. Who has got it? 

Mr. Beavers. He is not here. 

The Chairman. For stationery for postal service? 

Mr. Beavers. The same man will speak on that, and he is not here. 

The Chairman. Wrapper and maihng stamps? 

Mr. Beavers. Ditto. 

The Chairman. Stationery, exchange on drafts, copying presses, etc.? 

Mr. Beavers. Ditto. Before we leave that subject I would hke to talk a little 
further on this force of clerks in the post-office. I want to see if our understanding 
is correct. The post-office moved in there last spring and it was necessary to run a 
large plant, an electric plant, the steam-heating plant, and everything else, and a 
great many additional elevators, and Congress made no appropriation for that at all. 

The Chairman. It is just on all fours with every other post-office. 

Mr. Beave^. The 1st of July it was tuAed over to the Postmaster-General and 
there was no appropriation made then, and instead of having one elevator like we 
had in the old Duilaing, we immediately took on seven. 

The Chairman. You did not occupy it imtil the 1st of October? 

Mr. Beavers. There were offices upstairs and we had to run the elevators and 
heating. 

Mr. VAN Voorhis. You were running two departments at a time? 

Mr. Beavers. Yes; of course there is 40 per cent more work on that new building 
than on the old one, and no provision was made for exb:^ help. . 

Mr. Taylor. Fifty per cent, I guess. 

Mr. Beavers. Fifty per cent: It was a case of shut the building or take the chance 
of getting the appropriation temporarily, and the Postmaster-General directed us to 
pay it out of clerk hire for post-offices. 

The Chairman. And you paid it? 

Mr. Beavers. Yes, sir; we were obliged to pay it for the rest of this fiscal year or 
shut down. 

The Chairman. It seems to me that up to this time that settles it. 

Mr. Beavers. There is no reason why our regular appropriation should suffer from 
an oversight of not providing that appropriation for the building. 

The Chairman. It is the growth of the service. 

Mr. Beavers. I know that, but we have not provided for it, and we want you to 
le^lize our action. 

The Chairman. I guess your action does not need any legalizing, and I guess what 
you want is some more money. 

Mr. Beavers. Nineteen thousand dollars. 

The Chairman. I think we understand that, but it is a question of whether it is 
urcignt. There are two questions; the first is whether there it any necessity for it 

Mr. Beavers. You can see where there is necessity. 

The Chairman. Second, whether it is urgent or not or whether the next deficiency 
bill could not carry it. This is the urgent deficiency bill, and you are running now 
without friction. 

Mr. Barney. Do I understand the Department occupies the whole building above 
the first floor? 

Mr. Beavers. Yes, sir; the city office moved in last spring. 

Mr. Barney. And all the elevator charges belong to the Department? 

Mr. Beavers. Yes, sir; we had two Departments to run for a while and only one 
appropriation, or without any, you might say. 

RURAL FREE DELIVERY, 

STATEMENT OF MK. A. W. MACHEN, SX7FEBINTEKBENT OF FBEE- 

DELIVEBY SYSTEM. 

The Chairman. What is your position? 

Mr. Machen. Superintendent of the general free-delivery system. 

The Chairman. All the free delivery? 

Mr. Machen. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. This appears to be a deficiency estimate submitted of $150,000 for 
rural free delivery, and the appropriation for the current year is $300,000; for laat 
year, $150,000; for 1898, $50,000, and for 1897, $10,000. What is your estimate for 
the coming year? 
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Mr. Machen. We have not submitted an estimate. 

The Chairman. Has riot the Post-OfBce estimate come in? 

Mr. Machen. Yes, sir; but the Postmaster-General preferred to submit a report 
to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads showing what the continuance of 
the present service would cost and let Congress determine to what extent they would 
desire the service extended next year. 

The Chairman. Have you not submitted any of your estimate? v 

Mr. Machen. We have submitted all our estimates but rural free delivery and left 
that open. 

The Chairman. Is not the proposition now, by way of estimate, at least covering the 
last half of the fiscal year, or less than half, from that standpoint just doubling the 
appropriation for rural free delivery? ' 

Mr. Machen. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. That is to say, it would be the equivalent for the last six months 
of 1600,000 a year? 

Mr. Machen. No; that is not the exact case, because the service that goes into 
effect now will cost a pro rata amount of the full year's appropriation. A carrier 
appointed July 1 is charged $400; January 1, $400; April 1, $100. 

The Chairman. You have continued, tnen, a service costing over $300,000 fdr this 
year? 

Mr. Machen. No; we have not. 

The Chairman. You have kept within the appropriation? 

Mr. Machen. Yes, sir. That is to say, if the present service now established is 
continued until June 30, 1900, my books will show a deficiency of $45,895.01. Now, 
we can prevent that deficiency by discontinuing the service. 

The Chairman. Why did you organize a service that was not authorized by appro- 
priation? 

Mr. Machen. On account of the pressure from members for the service. 

The Chairman. Does not the law absolutely prohibit such action? 

Mr. Machen. Yes; sometimes it does. 

The Chairman. Then you deliberately violated the law, the Department did, 
because they were pressed by Representatives or Senators, one and both? 

Mr. Machen. Well, you can call it a violation of the law. We put in the service. 
It is not a deficiencv yet, as we can discontinue the service. We put that service in 
with the understanding that there would be a deficiency and a sufficient amount 
would be provided- to carry us to the end of the year. 

Thd Chairman. Understanding with whom? 

Mr. Machen. With members for whom this service was put in. 

The Chairman. That is, you put the importunity of members above the law? 

Mr. Machen. No, sir; we put it in with the understanding that if we did not have 
sufiicient money to the end of the year we would discontinue the service. 

The Chairman. Why did not you put a million dollars in the service? 

Mr. Machen. Of course that would be going to extremes. 

The Chairman. Yet you would have had more help; you would have had more 
members. 

Mr. Machen. I suppose I could put in two or three hundred thousand dollars of 
service in the next month if I followed the requests I get from the districts. 

Mr. Van Voorhis. What were the expenditures for the first six months? 

Mr. Machen. I can tell you in a minute — about $170,000 for six months actually 
expended. 

Mr. Van Voorhis. At that rate it will only run about $50,000 over the regular 
appropriation. 

Mr. Machen. About $20,000 over the regular appropriation. 

Mr. Van Voorhis. That is for six months? 

Mr. Machen. We have $300,000, but at that same rate that would be a deficiency 
of $45,000. It is $175,000— well, pretty nearly $50,000. ^ 

Mr. Barney. I would like to ask you if you are ready to answer as to what actual 
expense this has been to the Government? 

Mr. Machen. Yes, sir ; I can do that. 

Mr. Barney. That is, taking into account the discontinuance of star routes and the 
increase of all mail matter that is revenue to the Government on that account — taking 
that into account, how much actual expense these free-delivery routes have been to 
the Government? 

The Chairman. Withhold that for a momemt, because that makes a new departure 
upon the matter, and there is another question I wish to ask about to keep it consec- 
utive. » 

Mr. Barney." All right. I will ask that later. 
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The Chairman. Section 3679 of the Revised Statutes is this: **No department of 
the Government shall expend, in any one fiscal year, any sum in excess of the appro- 
priations made by Congress for that fiscal year or involve the Government in any 
contract for the payment of money in excess of the appropriations.** This section 
you are familiar with? 

Mr. Machen. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Now, do I understand that, notwithstanding that section of the 
law, for the first six months you made an expenditure at the rate of $170,000? 

Mr. Machen. $175,000, or at the rate of $350,000 a year. 

The Chairman. Intending, however, that if Congress did not give you an appro- 
priation by way of deficiency to comply with the letter of the law by discontinuing 
the service, ana you would have to discontinue that now for six months; or if it was 
not determined for four months or three months to cut it off very largely to bring 
this within the letter of the law. I want to ask you did you submit that matter to 
the First Assistant Postmaster-General? 

Mr. Machen. The First Assistant Postmaster-General understood it. 

The Chairman. Did he direct you? 

Mr. Machen. The direction was to continue to put in this service up to Decem- 
ber 1. ^ 

The Chairman. Without regard to the appropriation? 

Mr. Machen. The api)ropriation was not out of our control until June 30, 1900, 
and we could, as we say in our letter, trim our sails accordingly. 

The Chairman. That is to say, you thought the service had sufficient legs if you 
would increase it without regard to the appropriation — that it would command 
enough friends by such increase — and rather than force you to decrease the l^isla- 
tive power would be forced to increase the appropriation. That is the way you 
reasoned about it? 

Mr. Machen. No; I did not reason that way about it, but we went in with the 
understanding among ourselves that if we did not have the appropriation we would 
stop the service and keep within the appropriation. 

The Chairman. Do you administer tne other appropriations the same way? 

Mr. Machen. Not all. 

The Chairman, kxiy of them? 

Mr. Machen. Sometimes we have a deficiency. 

The Chairman. I know sometimes you have a deficiency, but I mean are there 
any administered this year from that standpoint except this one? 

Mr. Machen. No. ^ 

The Chairman. Was this matter reported to the Postmaster-General? 

Mr. Machen. Well, I think the Postmaster-General was advised of it in the fall 
when we made our report. 

The Chairman. What I am trying to get at is whether he sanctioned or directed 
this action. I want to get at the head of the Department. You are at the head of a 
division? 

Mr. Machen. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Now, your immediate superior, the First Assistant, directed this 
course of action, and I want to get at whether you have knowledge as to whether the 
Posmaster-General, having knowledge of this situation, also directed this course of 
action. 

Mr. Machen. I think the Postmaster-General had knowledge of the fact, because, 
after conference with the Postmaster-General in relation to the advisability of putting 
in a test of rural free delivery in one county for the purpose of determining to what 
extent rural free-delivery service could displace the old service-^-that is, the fourth- 
class post-offices and star-route service — the Postmaster-General said that he believed 
that at that time the demonstration would be of such value to the members of Con- 
gress and to the committee he would be warranted in g6ing ahead with a deficiency 
to the extent of $5,300 more, so he had knowledge of the deficiency. The case 1 
refer to was 

The Chairman. And directed you to proceed further on the same ground? 

Mr. Machen. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And which you are doing? 

Mr. Machen. Yes, sir; that is to say, we have put in the service, December 15, in 
Carroll County, Md., and discontinued 63 post-offices, 30 star routes, and two mes- 
senger services, which aggregated a cost to the Government of $11,000 a year. We 
put in a service there which covers the whole county at a cost of $15,000 for free 
rural delivery, making a net cost to the Government for the serving of the entire 
<;ounty of about $4,000 more; but in discussing this plan it was decided that, for the 
purpose of showing to what extent the service could displace the old fervice in places 
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of fair population and other conditions, the Postmaster-General felt warranted in 
authorizuig me to go on and establish that service on the 15th of December, which 
will cost from that date until July 1 next $5,300, which I have included in this 
$45,900 up to date. When I wrote my letter it was $40,000, and putting in Carroll 
County makes it $45,900. 

The Chairman. So that for good or for bad the Postmaster-General is responsible for 
this situation? 

Mr. Machen. The Postmaster-General was aware of this deficiency. 

Mr. Barney. Are you able to tell w^hat the net increased cost to the Government 
has been on accoimt of the rural free-delivery system, taking into account the fact in 
most instances it will discontinue some star routes and postmasters, and also that it 
will increase the amount of mail matter to be delivered and by that the revenues of 
the Government? 

Mr. Machen. I can not give what could be called an exact statement of that kind 
at present. I could make a statement showing the number of fourth-class offices we 
have discontinued since the inauguration of the service, but the practice of discon- 
tinuing post-offices has not been followed as much as it should be, and it was for that 
reason that the Postmaster-General determined to make a demonstration in one 
county, where we could put in a Scheme that would show to what extent it would 
displace the old post-offices and star routes. Now, that service has not been in for a 
month — was actually started December 20 — and what we propose to show by report 
is exactly what you ask, the increase in the collection of mail, the amount of service 
displaced — that is, the old cost taken from the auditor's report of the last fiscal year, 
the amount of cancellations that are saved to t'he Government by the substitution of 
rural free delivery in i)lace of fourth-class post-offices. 

Mr. Barney. Then, if it did not necessitate the discontinuance of fourth-class post- 
offices in all instances, it would at least save the amount of the salaries paid to those 
fourth-class postmasters? 

Mr. Machen. Oh, yes; and in some instances those post-offices die out, the com- 
pensation drops, and the postmasters ask to be relieved. 

Mr. Barney. Have you not some estimate of what the real net cost to the Govern- 
ment is, say, for the last six months on this rural free delivery? 

Mr. Machen. Taking into consideration the increased mail, too? 

Mr. Barney. Yes. 

Mr. Machen. I could make it. I think it shows that the increased amount of 
mail on this service runs from 20 to 50 per cent after you establish the service. It 
would be hard to make a statement based upon your question, because until Decem- 
ber we did not undertake to make a thorough test in that way. We put, for 
instance, the service in one town with two or three carriers, and there would be no 
discontinuance of post-offices; but there might be a discontinuance of a star route 
here and there, and it was for that reason we took up one whole county, so as to give 
them complete service and displace the old service. 

Mr. Barney. What I wanted to know was whether, in the opinion of the Post- 
Office Department, it was going to be any additional expense to the Government; 
and if so, about how much? 

Mr. Machen. It will be an expense to the Government, of course; it is a new serv- 
ice. In some localities it would cost more than the old service and in others less. 
I could make up a statement, I think, from the reports we have showing to what 
extent we have discontinued the old service that would stand to the credit of rural 
free delivery. I know one place where we discontinued the service, making a net 
saving to the Government of $2,000, but it happened in that particular district there 
was one post-office at which the postmaster received $1,000 a year in cancellations, 
or almost that amount in cancellations, that accrued from the business of one concern, 
you see, a florist concerr. 

When we put in rural free delivery and took that post-office away it just showed a 
credit of $1,000, while the rural free-delivery service costs $400, and in that particu- 
lar district we showed a saving of $2,000. It paid for the rural free delivery, and 
showed a saving. In Carroll County, Md., the service there shows a cost of $4,000 
to $4,500 of the rural free delivery over and above the cost of the old system. I 
think as a general proposition that the rural free delivery established in reasonably 
fair localities; that is, where the population is not too sparse, where the roads are 
the average, that the rural free-delivery service would cost from 15 to 20 per cent 
above the cost of the present system. 

Mr. Livingston. And on the other hand, where you put that service in it enhances 
mail from 20 to 50 per cent? 

Mr. Machen. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Livingston. And it will cost 20 per cent more; but the question I want you to 
answer is. Is not that covered completely by the increase of new business? 
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Mr. Barney, That is what I tried to get at, and it was involved in my question. 

Mr. Machen. The only way we can determine that is to make a comparison of thel 
first report made by the letter carrier with the last report. I would have to make 
tliat up from the tables, and I could not give that information offhand, but my recol- 
lection is that the increase in business ran anywhere from 20 to 60 per cent; that 
is to say, a carrier, for instance, will start out on his first day and handle 100 pieces 
of mail, and inside of a month his report will show 150 to 250 pieces of mail and his 
collections will increase almost in the same proportion — and I think the collections 
show an increase inside a month of 30 per cent. 

Mr. LiviNGSTO^. Was the spreading out of this free-delivery service begun for the 
purpose of giving a fair sample of all sections of the country which caused it? 

Mr. Machen. The object was to cover every State and cover all varying conditions. 

Mr. Livingston. So as to make a fair test of it? 

Mr. Machen. So as to make a fair test. For instance, a test that would satisfy a 
country like Franklin Countv, Mass., which is densely populated with it well to do 
class of people, could hardly be a test of a plantation district in Mississippi or 
Louisiana, and a service that would do for Arizona or Colorado would not do in 
Ohio. The Postmaster-General tried to make the experiment as broad as possible 
to cover the varying conditions we have to meet.- 

Mr. Livingston. And in doing that you had to go outside of the appropriation? 

Mr. Machen. Yes, sir. Of course these establishments were made by the petitions 
of people after a full investigation by our own ofiicers and the urgent request of 
members who wanted to have the service tested in their respective districts. There 
are 356 districts to cover, and a grekt many of them have not been touched yet. 
There are now on hand in my ofiice 800 reports awaiting action, incomplete reports, 
and applications for the service, but hundreds of applications are comm^ in now at 
the rate of ten a day from every part of the country which are as much entitled to. the 
service and present as favorable conditions as the other parts which now have the 
service. 

The Chairman. Now, I want to ask you, if these gentlemen have finished, what 
do you pay a rural carrier? 

Mr. Machen. Four hundred dollars a year. 

The Chairman. How many hours does he work? 

Mr. Machen. Anywhere from six to twelve. 

The Chairman. What influence has the eight-hour law upon them? 

Mr. Machen. None whatever. 

The Chairman. Whv? 

Mr. Machen. Because they are not in the regular free-delivery service. This is 
the experimental service. 

The Chairman. They are Government employees? 

Mr. Machen. Yes, sir; so are clerks in the post-offices. 

The Chairman. Yes, but there is a special law in regard to clerks in post-offices. 

Mr. Machen. Yes, but the eight-hour law calls for letter carriers in certain offices, 
free-delivery offices. 

The Chairman. Is there not a general eight-hour law — but that is for laborers, 
and you do not count these fellows as laborers? 

Mr. Machen. No, sir. 

The Chairman. He furnishes his own horse and conveyance? 

Mr. Machen. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Now, I will ask you if it is not true that is not adequate compen- 
sation? 

Mr. Machen. Yes and no. I can show you places where people have offered to 
do this work for $200 a year. When we first started in service, when we had differ- 
ent people bid on it, we had people bid as low as $120. 

The Chairman. Is not this as severe service as the average letter-carrier service, 
where a man furnishes a horse and buggy or a horse without a bug^y? 

Mr. Machen. I should say yes, and I could give that the negative, too. Take a 
man, for instance, in this county I speak of, Carroll County, Md. , which I have had 
occasion to canvass from one end to the other. This man, who receives $400 a year 
in the country there, not boys exactly, but young men who have their horses, they 
could not earn and can not earn $400 in a county town. 

The Chairman. Is not that true of the letter carriers? 

Mr. Machen. There is no doubt about it at all. 

The Chairman. What is the average length of the ride, 25 or 30 miles? 

Mr. Machen. Not less than 20 nor over 30 miles, and we have a few that run 
over 32 miles. 

The Chairman. But it will average about 25? 
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Mr. Machen. From 25 to 28 miles. 

The Chairman. That is traveled every day? 

Mr. Machbn. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Making an average of 50 miles of travel a day? 

Mr. Machen. No, sir; 25 miles a day. 

The Chairman. Makmg an average of 25 miles a day taking out mail and bringing 
in mail. If the route is of much account he has to have a buggy? 

Mr. Machen. Yes, sir ; the most of them have them. ' 

The Chairman. So there is a horse, a buggy, and a man, and it pays $400 a year? 

Mr. Machen. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Now, is it not perfectly patent to you and everybody else as a fair 
statement of the proposition that if this service is to come in with a man, horse, and 
buggy, he ought to command a salary equivalent to what a city letter carrier has? I 
am just asking for your judgment alDout it now. 

Mr. Machen. The salary is low, comparatively low, as compared with the letter 
carrier. 

The Chairman. The great cost of this is in salary of the carrier? 

Mr. Machen. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. So when you speak of trying an experiment with the salary of 
$400 a year on a man, horse, and buggy, that does not tell a great deal? 

Mr. Machen. No; but city carriers started at a low salary. 

The Chairman. Precisely. 

Mr. Machen. If they will stand pat on the salary I will guarantee to find all the 
men in this country to work the rural free delivery for $4C6. 

The Chairman. But both you and I know they will not stand pat under our form 
of government. 

. Mr. Barney. On that line, is it not true that these rural free-delivery carriers have 
opportunities to make more money in addition to their salaries that the city carriers 
do not have? 

Mr. Machen. Yes, sir; many of them deliver groceries, dry goods, telegrams, and 
one thing and another over the country. In the case of telegrams we require that 
the letter carrier shall attach a stamp to it, and he is permitted to collect a fee ^for 
the taking of the telegram to the telegraph office or the delivery of a telegram, 
and he is permitted to collect a fee for carrying any package, in the way of express, 
that can not be mailed. 

The Chairman. I want to ask you right at that point, if this system is to become a 
great system for 35,000,000 or 40,000,000 people, more or less, leaving outside the letter 
carriers in the cities, when established will it not be an exclusive system in your 
judgment? You can not add to the common carrier an express messenger and a tele- 
graph carrier. 

Mr. Machen. It could not be any more exclusive than in European countries where 
they have run for seventy-five years. 

The Chairman. I am asking you, in your judgment, under the conditions, would 
it not have to be an exclusive system? 

Mr. Machen. I think not, on those conditions. We have always been doing it in 
the star-route service. 

The Chairman. You are in one county proposing to abolish all the post-offices; 
how big a county? 

Mr. Machen. It is 400 square miles; 93 post-offices, and we discontinued 63. We 
practically discontinued all the offices off the railroad. 

The Chairman. These carriers go to every house? 

Mr. Machen. No, sir; they do not go to every house. 

The Chairman. They go to every letter box? 

Mr. Machen. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And there is one letter box in which he drops the mail and another 
from which he takes it? 

Mr. Machen. Yes, sir; and sometimes they have one letter box for half a dozen 
famiUes. 

The Chairman. And the half a dozen families have keys? • 

Mr. Machen. Very few are locked at all. 

The Chairman. So that the cUstribution depends, after all, upon the party going to 
the letter box? 

Mr. Machen. Yes, sir; only he does not go so far as he used to go to the post- 
office. 

The Chairman. Then he helps himself. There is no protection against thieves? 

Mr. Machen. No, sir; there is none, and I will say this, that in the three years we 
have had this service in effect we have not yet had one complaint of the loss of mail 
or depredation on these private boxes. 
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The Chaikman. Where do they get their stamps; who sells them their money 
orders? 

Mr. Machen. The carriers and the money-order offices. We did not discontinue 
money-order offices. In this comity of Carroll we have what we call fom: postal 
wagons, fully equipped as a post-office, which issue money orders and take registered 
letters. 

The Chairman. Does a $400 fellow do that? 

Mr. Machen. No; the man inside of that is paid $500. 

The Chairman. You have a traveling post-office, then? 

Mr. Machen. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How many of these traveling post-offices have you? 

Mr. Machen. We have four in that county. We are just making a test in that 
coimty now. 

The Chairman. What would you say to this language: 

** Rural free delivery. The extension of rural free-delivery service throughout the 
country has resulted in the discontinuance of 80 post-offices, the salaries of the post- 
masters at said offices aggregating $4,719. Upon the urgent request of patrons a num- 
ber of these offices have been reestablished and many more requests for reestablish- 
ments were on file in the Department at the close of the fiscal year that had not been 
acted upon." 

I read from the report the Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General made to Congress 
for 1899. 

Mr. Machen. That statement is not correct. 

The Chairman. That is, the Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General is not correct? 

Mr. Machen. Yes, sir; he is not correct. In the first place nine out of ten of those 
petitions received from those offices are made by the ex-postmaster, who goes aroimd 
and solicits petitions and in many instances just signs the name of the patron to the 
petition. 

The Chairman. Have you access to his^les? 

Mr. Machen. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Have you examined his files? 

Mr. Machen. No, sir; I have not particularly. 

The Chairman. To test the correctness of this statement? 

Mr. Machen. I have examined many of the petitions. 

The Chairman. Let me read it again and see if you do not want to modify the 
statement: 

"The extension of the rural free-delivery service throughout the country has 
resulted in the discontinuation of 80 post-offices." 

That is correct? 

Mr. Machen. I am not sure as to that statement. 

The Chairman. You have examined to see ? 

Mr. Machen. No. 

The Chairman. "The salaries of postmasters at said offices aggregating $4,719." 

Have you examined as to that? 

Mr. Machen. No. 

The Chairman. So you can not say that either of those is correct? 

" Upon the urgent request of patrons a number of these offices have been reestab- 
lished.'' 

Can you say that is incorrect? 

Mr. Machen. I can say that few offices have been reestablished. 

The Chairman. Let me read it again: 

" Upon the urgent request of patrons a number of those offices have been reestab- 
lished." 

Mr. Machen. I take exceptions to the words "urgent request." 

The Chairman. Have you examined to see? 

Mr. Machen. I have examined a good many petitions. 

The Chairman. The petitions that he has? 

Mr. Machen. These particular petitions that he referred to; they were never 
referred to my office, which should have been done. 

The Chairman. If you have not examined you can not state whether he is correct 
or not? 

Mr. Machen. I am judging from the class of petitions we have examined. 

The Chairman. But you stated that his statement was not correct? 

Mr. Machen. His general proposition is not correct. 

The Chairman. I am trying to get at which one is incorrect. Now you say this last 
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one, "upon the urgent request of patrons a number of these offices have been reestab- 
lished;** is that incorrect? 

Mr. Machbn. There have been some offices reestablished. 

The Chairman. What part of it is incorrect? 

Mr. Machen. The part that is incorrect is this, that these reestabUshments were 
made at the urgent request of ^the patrons. 

The Chairman. And yet you tell me you have not examined the requests? 

Mr. Machen. Those particular cases ne refers to. They should have been sent to 
mj' office. 

The Chairman. Do you examine those particular cases? 

Mr. Machen. No, sir. 

The Chairman. How can you say it was not upon urgent request? 

Mr, Machen. I say I am making the statement upon the petitions I have exam- 
ined myself. 

The Chairman. But you say you have not examined these? 

Mr. Machen. These particular petitions, no; we never saw them. 

The Chairman. Then you can not say his statement is incorrect, can you — fix it 
whichever way you want to? 

Mr. Livingston. I think you misunderstand him. 

Mr. Machen. I am stating in my opinion it is not correct, or, rather, it is my judg- 
ment it is not correct. I will modify it to that extent. I will say that my judgment 
is based upon the petitions that have come properly to my office for investigation. 

The Chairman. And yet these petitions never came to you? 

Mr. Machen. No, sir; they were never referred. 

The Chairman. And therefore you can not tell what was in them? 

Mr. Machen. Not of those particular petitions; but if they were common with the 
balance of the petitions, 95 per cent of them 

The Chairman. Well, I do not want a stump speech about this. You- contradict 
the question of fact. The Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General makes a statement 
of facts to Congress and you contradict it. Now, I am trying to get the question of 
facts between you and him. 

Mr. Machen. The point I take issue with the Fourth Assistant on is that these 
petitions were at the urgent request of the patrons of the office. There is no doubt 
there were 80 offices discontinued, and no doubt some were reestablished, and there 
is no doubt in my mind that if there had been ££n investigation by our office they 
would' not have been reestablished. 

The Chairman. Now, this is not the matter you contradicted — "Upon the urgent 
request of patrons, a number of these offices have been reestablished,'* and that is the 
thing you do not know about? 

Mr. Machen. No. 

The Chairman. Now, the next thing is: "And many more requests for reestab- 
lishment were on file in the Department at the close of the fiscal year that have not 
been acted upon." Do you know whether that is true or not? 

Mr. Machen. I do not know anything about that. I do not question the fact of 
the discontinuance of 80 offices and the fact that some were reestablished, but I 
question the correctness of the statement that the patrons urgently requested those 
reestabUshments. 

The Chairman. Have you personal knowlege of that matter? 

Mr. Machen. The knowleage I have of the matter is based upon other petitions 
which came to my office. 

The Chairman. These exact offices which had been reestablished? 

Mr. Machen. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Then your statement sheds no light upon this statement? 

Mr. Machen. I think it does in this way, if you will excuse me; let me tell you 
my experience is 

Mr. Livingston. His idea is that if he eats a persimmon off a tree, the other per- 
simmons are like that one. 

The Chairman. Yes, but he virtually started in ^.nd stated that the statement of the 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General is incorrect, and I am trying to badger hinl into 
taking it back. 

Mr. Machen. I will qualify that as far as the statement of fact as to the actual 
discontinuance and the reestablishment of offices is concerned. That that was done 
at. the urgent request of the patrons or these petitions were bona fide, that is the 
question. 

The Chairman. That you have no knowledge about because you have not exam- 
ined? . 

Mr. Machen. I say my knowledge is based upon the numberless petitions and 
also 
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The Chairman. From other offices? 

Mr. Machen. And which were gotten up by fourth-class postmasters who wete 
put out of the service. 

The Chairman. I thought you stated that many of the fourth-class postmasters 
were agnizing for this service? 

Mr. Machen. They are antagonizing it. 

The Chairman. I thought you said they were aj^onizing for it? 

Mr. Machen. They were opposed to it because it discontinues their little offices. 

The Chairman. Are they all opposed to it? 

Mr. Machen. The majority of them. They have a meeting at Carroll County to- 
morrow to protest against it, 63 of them. Can I make this statement? 

The Chairman. Certainly. 

Mr. Machen. A fourth-class postmaster who imagines that the rural free-delivery 
service through the discontinuance of other fourth-class post-offices is going to in- 
crease his cancellations is red-hot for the service, but when he comes to find that rural 
free delivery will replace his office he is against it. I had that demonstrated on me 
personally m Carroll County where a postmaster was red-hot for the service, but I 
told him his office is on the list for discontinuance, and he is fighting it. 

Mr. Livingston. Now, on the proposition for economy, whether these $400 car- 
riers in the free rural delivery could stand up and be satisfied with that amount of 
salary, I want to ask him this question: If that is not a better-rpaid service to-day 
than those who did this carrying under the star-route system? 

Mr. Machen. Yes, sir; as a rule. Mr. Chairman, I want to modify my statement 
there — that is, the questioning of a statement of fact by a superior officer. 

The Chairman. That is the reason I kept questioning you, as I did not think you 
intended to say it. 

Mr. Machen. I do not want to question the statement of the facts contained in his 
report, but I do say, from the experience I have had and the investigation of peti- 
tions which have come to me, that 96 per cent of those petitions are prompted by the 
selfishness of the postmasters who are retired, and I have my opinion yet that the 
same class of petitions that came to the Fourth Assistant, and were not referred to 
the free rural delivery under that, were of the same kind, and therefore were not 
at the urgent request of patrons. I just wish to modify the statement to that 
extent. 

STATEMENT OF MB. W. S. SHALLENBEBGEB, SECOND ASSISTANT 

POSTMASTEK-GENEBAL, 

RAILWAY POST-OFFICE CLERKS. 

The Chairman. You have an estimate here for railway post-office clerks, $50,000. 
You had $8,796,000. What have you to say as to the necessity for the deficiency? 
What have you expended the first six months? 

Mr. Shallenberoer. "The annual cost of the service as it stood July 1, 1899, was 
$8,618,732, and the appropriation for the fiscal year after that date was $8,765,000, 
leaving a margin for the extension of the service, additional help on lines, promo- 
tions, etc., of $146,268, hardly one-half of the amount needed to meet the growth of 
the service during an ordinary year, as shown by the statistics for a number of years 
past, and utterly inadequate to fulfill the demands of the current year, which owing 
to the revival of business are much greater than usual." That is quoted from a letter 
which accompanied the request for the deficiency appropriation. 

I should like to say in addition to that, we have actually exhausted the appropria- 
tion available, we having but about $10,000 remaining of the $146,000 to which I 
have called the attention of the committee. The necessity for expending so largely 
the available appropriation within the first six months was because of the extraordi- 
nary increase of mails on all the leading trunk lines of the country, which we could 
not foresee in making up our estimates a year ago, and yielded only to the necessity 
for additional clerical force in part, having held up a very large number of the requests 
for increased force, having withheld all promotions due under the law up to October 
1, so that while to-day we shall not incur an actual deficiency, if this be not granted 
we will have to seriously cripple the service for the remaining six months of the year. 
I have estimated very closeijr in a little statement which I have additional. The 
fixed expenses fbr the remaining quarters of this yea^ will be as follows: 

For the quarter ending March 31, 1900, $2,180,564.05; for the quarter ending June 
30, 1900, $2,178,910.50. Those, together with the $15,000 which we reserve out of 
the appropriation of $8,765,000 for the expenses of chief clerks, will leave us only 
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$7,600 for additional clerks that have been allowed by us, approved but not yet 
appointed, whose appointment will be withheld until we have the appropriation 
available. • 

The Chaibman. Only $7,000 for additional clerks? 

Mr. Shallenberger. $7,600. 

The Chairman. For the last half of the fiscal year? 

Mr. Shallenberoer. For the remaining six months of the year. Now I would 
like to say on one line as an illustration — the Lake Shore line west to Chicago — ^in 
the week ending December 23 we carried one pouch of letters, 1,056 packages of 
letters, and 816 sacks of papers unworked, and the clerks on that line performed 
nine hundred and seventy-four hours of extra duty in order to work that mail if pos- 
sible. That is a fair illustration of the manner in which we are using the appropria- 
tion throughout the country. We are not only withholding the appointment of 
clerks, extra clerks, but we are working extra nours and working on the lines to 
ai^ extent similar to that of the Lake Shore. 

The Chairman. This, being for the last six months, is an equivalent of $100,000 for 
the year; that is, it will be the same as $8,826,000 for the year? 

Mr. Shallenberoer. I have been so careful as not to estimate for six months; I 
estimate for five months. My xmderstanding is that this appropriation will not be 
available before February 1. Now, I will say that the annual rate of lawful promo- 
tions due would be $76,680. 

The Chairman. That has been made. 

Mr. Shallenberoer. That is the annual rate now pending we are withholding. We 
have estimated that for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1900. 

The, Chairman. You have made all of the appropriations for this year? 

Mr. Shallenberoer. No; we are withholding all the promotions from October 1. 
Now, if those were made February 1, to the last of the year, it would amount to 
$31,950, but allowing half of these to be very urgent they would be $15,975. Now, 
the additional clerks asked for by the eleven division superintendents would cover 
$250,000 annual rate at present, and from February 1, five months, it would cost 
$104,166.65, and allowing that one-half of those are very urgent to-day that would 
be $52,083 for the remaining five months. 

The Chairman. Let me ask you, if this $50,000 appropriation is allowed, how much 
will be used for promotions? 

Mr. Shallenberoer. We should use under those circumstances about $12,000 and 
about $38,000 for additional clerks, which are extremely urgent. I would like to say 
that that is just a hasty estimate, and it might be that the promotions would vary. 
We should distribute the 50 per cent between the urgent promotions made necessary 
under the law to give the proper status to clerks and the urgent clerical force that was 
needed on the large lines of tne country. 

Mr. Livingston. Would that $38,000 meet the demand for additional clerks merely? 

Mr. Shallenberoer. It would not. As I have said, it would take $104,000 to meet 
the recommendations of our division superintendents on file for the remainder of this 
fiscal year, and we never do come up- to the full recommendations of our division 
superintendents. We always cut them off, and even if we should allow one-half it 
would be $53,000. 

Mr. Livingston. I understand that; but you do not think it is right to punish 
these men by working them so much overwork. 

Mr. Shallenbebger. No, I do not; yet in the last few years we have found it 
necessary, even in our department, to overwork our clerks; that is, overtime. 

UNIVERSAL POSTAL UNION AT BERNE. 

The Chairman. I want to ask you about the next item, which is to pay the 

expenses of fittingly representing the Post-Office Department at the celebration of 

.the twenty-fifth anniversary of the organization of the Universal Postal Union to be 

held, at Berne, Switzerland, etc. Is there anything in the treaty which covers that? 

Mr. Shallenberoer. There is nothing in tne treaty. This is a request that comes 
from the headquarters of the Universal Postal Union at Berne, Switzerland, through 
the Secretary of State, received by the Postmaster-General about a month ago, that 
this coimtry should appoint delegates to this proposed celebration, which was to 
comprise all the countries in the world substantially, because all are now members 
of the Universal Postal Union. ^ 

The Chairman. What is the object; just a celebration, or is it the making of a 
further treaty? 

Mr. Shallenberoer. Chiefly a recognition and celebration of the twenty-fifth anni- 
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versary of the organization, an interchange of sentiment and suggestion in general, 
clothed with n6 lawful or authoritative responsibility^, but in furtherance of that 
general feature of extended cooperation between the civilized countries in unifying 
the question of mail service. It comes between the regular Universal Postal Congress, 
the last having been held in the spring of 1897 in this country. 

The Chairman. And the next one is to be held where and when? 

Mr. Shallenbergbr. The next is to be held in Rome, Italy, three years later than 
this proposed celebration. 

The Chairman. The next item is for the manufacture of adhesive postage and special- 
delivery stamps, 121,365. 

Mr. Shallenberger. If you will pardon me, I will make a few remarks before leav- 
ing that. It is deemed by the Postmaster-General proper that this country not only 
be represented, but fittingly represented, because this country suggested the first con- 
ference at Paris in 1863, which resulted in our immediate ratification of eight separate 
treaties, which led finally to the convention of 1874 at Berne, which organized the 
Universal Postal Union; so this country seems to be regarded as a very prominent fac- 
tor in the union, and as such is entitled to fitting representation. 

The Chairman. Is it necessary to put in the words "Second Assistant Postmaster- 
General and the Superintendent of Foreign Mails," otherwise the money could not 
be utilized, you being in Government employ? 

Mr. Shallenberger. Pardon me, I did not hear the question. 

The Chairman (reading). **By the Second Assistant Postmaster-General and the 
Superintendent of Foreign Mails." Why not just drop those out. Will it be avail- 
able, you being in the Government employ, without the words? If it would be, I 
should think it would be well to chop them out. What is the fact? I do not know, 
and I am asking about it. 

Mr. Shallenberger. I am not sure that would make any difference whatever. 

The Chairman. I wish you would inquire about that. It seems to me if it makes 
none, the better way would be to eliminate those words — ^that is, if it makes no dif- 
ference. That is to say, you have been appointed as delegates? 

Mr. Shallenberger. Yes, sir; we have been designated as delegates. 

The Chairman. Make a little inquiry and send the committee a departmental tele- 
gram to-morrow morning as to whether it is necessary. 

Mr^ Shallenberger. Yes, sir. The object of that phraseology is to make it just 
as clear as possible, so there can be no trouble in the auditing and settling of our 
accounts. 

MANUFACTURE OP STAMPS. 

The Chairman. Now, go to the item for manufacture of adhesive postage and 
special-delivery stamps where you estimate $21,365; what is the necessity for that 
appropriation? 

Mr. Edwin C. Madden (Third Assistant Postmaster-General) . That is for the last 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1899. 

The Chairman. Are not these payable out of the postal revenues? 

Mr. Madden. No, sir; this is an appropriation for that specific purpose. 

The Chairman. What kind of postage stamps does this pay for? 

Mr. Madden. It pays for the postage stamps used in general. 

The Chairman. How are the great bulk paid for? 

Mr. Madden. Paid for so much a thousand to the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing. 

The Chairman. That seems to be a deficiency for this year? 

Mr. Madden. My figures here are 1899. I guess that is a mistake. 

The Chairman. It must be, I reckon. 

Mr. Madden. That was due to the fact the estimate was under the number of stamps 
actually used by something like 202,000,000. 

The Chairman. You submit that in your estimate as 1899, and the other comes in 
as 1900? 

Mr. Madden. Well, it is 1899. 

The Chairman. I wish you would advise us whether this is an ascertained defi- 
ciency for the last year or an estimate for this year. 

Mr. Madden. I will look into it carefully and advise you, but I am very certain it 
was last year. ^ 

The Chairman. Then there will be no trouble about that, because it can be appro- 
priated in the general bill as well as here. 

Mr. Madden. The urgency for it is this, that the Bureau is pressing for the pay- 
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ment of the money because it is needed in their force. That is the only item, I 
guess, I have for the deficiency appropriation. 

The Chairman. You will advise us? 

Mr. Maddbn. Yes, sir. 

QUARANTINE SERVICE. 

STATEMENT OF DK. WALTER WTMAN, SUBGEON-GENEBAL 

MABINE-HOSPITAI. SERVICE. 

The Chairman. What is it you want to present? 

Dr. Wyman. I think there has been presented to you a letter, Mr. Chairman, ask- 
ing for a deficiency appropriation of $25,000 for the quarantine maintenance fund. 
The Chairman. I ao not think I have seen it; have you got it there? 
Dr. Wyman. This is a copy. 

The Chairman. This is coming 

Dr. Wyman. From the Secretary of the Treasury, as I understand it. 

January 4, 1900. 

Sir: I have the honor to request that Congress be asked to make a deficiency appro- 
priation of $25,000 for the maintenance, etc., of the quarantine service during the 
current fiscal year. One hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars was duly asked for 
for the maintenance of the quarantine service for the fiscal year 1900 in the regular 
annual estimates, but only $150,000 was appropriated. 

In explanation of the necessity for this deficiency appropriation I desire to invite 
your attention to the fact that in the fiscal year 1899 $160,000 was appropriated and 
spent. During the current fiscal year an additional quarantine station (Astoria, 
Greg.) has been maintained out of the quarantine maintenance appropriation. Also, 
the existence of bubonic plague in the Orient, in South America, and its recent 
appearance in the Hawaiian and Philippines islands, has made it necessary to main- 
tain all the national quarantine stations in a full state of equipment and preparedness 
through the winter months as well as during the summer, while heretofore it has 
been possible to reduce the number of employees and diminish the expenses in 
other ways during the winter. 

The deficiency appropriiation herein asked for is absolutely necessary for the proper 
conduct of the national quarantine service. 
Respectfully, 

Walter Wyman, 
Supervising Surgeon- General Marine-Hospital Service. 

The Secretary op the Treasury. 

The Chairman. This is to be transmitted as a regular estimate? 

Dr. Wyman. I think it has gone to the Speaker; that is just a copy I brought 
with me. 

The Chairman. Now you spent $160,000 last year and you have $150,000 for this 
year, attid for the reasons stated you want $15,000 more than you spent last year, and 
yoir want your full estimate, making $175,000, and you play on us the bubonic 
plague, leprosy, and all that sort of thing? 

Dr. Wyman. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. I am satisfied if these other gentlemen are. 

COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY. 

STATEMENT OF MB. HENBT S. FBITCHETT, SXTFEBINTENDENT 

OF THE COAST AND GEODETIC STTBVET. 

The Chairman. In document No. 223 you have an item *'for unusual and unex- 
pected repairs to the steamers Blake and Patterson and boilers for the latter, $15,000.*' 
The boilers will cost about $5,000. 

Mr. Pritchett. No; the boilers will cost about $8,000, and a good part of the repairs 
to the Blake we will pay out of our appropriation, which is rendered that much less. 
On the Patterson we shall recover, but of course we will not get that. 

The Chairman. Recover how? 

Mr. Pritchett. By suit. We have libeled the boat, but if we get that it will go to 
the Treasury, which is an experience we have frequently. We have about 15 vessels, 
as you know, and this is 

The Chairman. Is this the only item you have got? 

Mr. Pritchett. Yes, sir; and tnat document will give a full explanation. 
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LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 
STATEMENT OF MB. HEBBEBT FTJTKAM. 

ARREARS OF WORK. 

The Chairman. Arrears of work, etc., vou ask a deficiency appropriation of $13,700. 
You had that much you did not expend, and you wish that inade available for this 
year? 

Mr. Putnam. Yes, sir. There was delay in appointments and considerable sick- 
ness beyond the allowances, so those two sums were covered into the Treasury, and 
as we are very greatly in arrears of work, I ask to have them reappropriated. 

The Chairman. Tney were specific appropriations for this purpose made when, 
1898? 

Mr. Putnam. I be^ your pai^ion; not for the purpose described here exactly, not 
for assorting, collecting, cataloguing, and typewriting, but on the general salary 
appropriation. 

The Chairman. You had a lot of people appropriated for you did not employ? 

Mr. Putnam. Yes, sir. There was a delay owing to the removal of the library from 
the Capitol to the new building under Mr. Young's administration, and there was a 
delay m certain appointments, and salaries for certain purposes were not drawn as 
provided for; and then, owing to Mr. Young's death last year and the interim of my 
entering upon the librarianship and my unwillingness to make appointments without 
some knowledge of the situation, there was again a delay in appointment, so that 
there was covered into the Treasury from our general salary appropriation last year 
$6,000, and the preceding year some $13,000, and in the meantime our work is very 
much behind. We have this lar^ arreai« of work to take up, and I am anxious not 
to wait another six months for it if this sum can secure me from this delay. 

The Chairman. How would you expend this money? 

Mr. Putnam. In securing a force; perhaps it would cover a force of between 25 and 
30 persons who would come in at small salaries to assist in the cataloguing department 
ana copyrighting department chiefly; those are the two departments which are chiefly 
in arrears. 

The Chairman. Would you catch up by the 1st of July? 

Mr. Putnam. The ureent service would by no means terminate then. Of course my 
estimates for the next fiscal year provides for the service for which I should suppose 
those persons would in part qualify. If these estimates are not allowed these persons 
would have to be dropped at the end of this fiscal year. 

The Chairman. Now, that falls upon the legislative bill; that is, your estimates for 
the coming year. To be entirely frank with you. General Bingham is chairman of 
that subcommittee, and Mr. Hemenway, of Indiana, and several others are upon it, 
and they went very carefully into an investigation as to the services connected with 
the Library last year and the year before, and, like all other work, we have to divide 
it up, and I have never paid much attention to the detail of it, and I should rather 
guess the best way would be to let this item go over until the regular deficiency bill 
comes, as it trenches a little bit on the work he has full knowledge about, and I 
have no doubt he has notions about, and this should not be made except as it may 
conform with what is going to be done for the service you think you will have to have — 
and I have no reason to (fispute it — that will run some time m the future in connec- 
tion with the additional service; but in point of fact, if a lot of these people come in 
and work four or five months and then are to be mustered out, it would not do you 
much good and would be a source of annoyance by the time you begin to get them a 
little bit educated, so if you agree with me, gentlemen, I would rather this go over 
until the r^ular bill so tnat we can await the action of the subcommittee on the leg- 
islative bill. 

Mr. Van Voorhis. How much did you have unexpended? 

Mr. Putnam. This is the total amount of each of those years — $13,000 the year 
before last and $6,000 last year. 

Mr. Van Voorhis. As I understand now, you are just in a position to take on this 
additional force? 

Mr. Putnam. It was a consideration with me that I am asking next year for a con- 
siderable'additional force — 74 adult employees, and 22 boys — and I, of course, hope 
to make the need for that additional force plain. It is not for exploiting new under- 
takings, but to bring up the arrears of work accumulated for the past thirty years which 
we figure in the case of cataloguing, classification of printed books, pampnlets, etc., 48 
people for the year, and we have only 17. It is with the expectation, however, in 
part I should he able to make plain the necessity for that additional force, and ask 
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for these assistants now with the idea of organizing a temporary and provisional 
force from which I could draw on July 1 the additional assistants. I would bie in 
a more favorable position to draw in and to select for these positions, and at the 
same time it is perfectly true, as the chairman says, if I can not get these additional 
employees I should not be so greatly in favor of taking on these additional people 
now. 

The Chairman. Then there is another matter about it. We sent to conference, 
after a sort of experience meeting in the House, a proposition to utilize the old 
library room for a reference library, and what may be the result I do not know. 
It seems to me the sentiment of the House was to utilize the former quarters as a 
reference library for Congress, and we are liable before a great while to get some 
action, so I am a little inclined to think that the best way ]ust now is not to make 
two bites at a cherry. 

CONTINGENT EXPENSES. 

Mr. Putnam. There are three other items. 

The Chairman. For contingent expenses of the Library, including the copyright 
business, $2,500? 

Mr. Putnam. If I may be permitted to explain about that, the contingent expenses 
of the Library must include certain charges, and the only appropriation we have for 
the general library service, irrespective of the salary, appropriation, is this appro- 
priation, and this appropriation for contingent expenses seems to be for use of the 
library, for packing, all postage, and for transportation; we have foreign postdge, 
telegrams; we pay for all supplies of stationery, and must pay for a great deal of stock 
that is used for library purposes, such as large manila sheets for wrapping maps, ftnd 
large manila envelopes for pamphlets and mounts for photographs, etc. ; all miscel- 
laneous and incidental expenses, and all transportation and all traveling expenses. 
If I have to send a man to New York to attend an auction sale it must come out of 
this appropriation. 

Now, I found a balance on April 5 last when I came in the office only of |283 left 
of the appropriation for last year, an appropriation of $2,000 in fact. That had to 
carry us through that quarter. We started, therefore, with about $600 of supplies 
that we practically had to charge against this year's appropriation, and we have now 
exhausted the appropriation for this year, which was only $1,500, and we have even 
overexpended it. I have had to arrange for some material absolutely needed. 

The Chairman. The $1,500 you spent in six months? 

Mr. Putnam. More than $1,500. We are really, between $500 and $600 in debt 
upon this year's appropriation, so we have expended practically $2,100 this year. I 
have been very reluctant to exceed any appropriation. Of course, it would be illegal 
to exceed it, but the difficulty I met was this, that I have a force of 133 people that 
had to be supplied with tools, and this stationery and supplies we have to buy for 
them are the tools for their work, and I foimd they were handicapped for lack of 
material they needed for their daily work. I have an itemized statement here of 
exactly what that $2,000 has gone for, and the earnestness with which I press that 
item I feel is disproportionate to the amount. We have been handicapped from lack 
of material — the tools with which those people ought to be supplied for convenience 
in their work. 

The next item is in regard to an expenditure incurred under my predecessor. The 
superintendent of manuscripts department was ordered by him to go to San Juan and 
secure there certain material for the Library, and he did so, and this represents his 
bill of expenses. Mr. Young died while he was absent, and between Mr. Young's 
death and my assumption of the office there was no provision for paying this, and I 
did not have any balance available for paying it, and I felt that I must defer it imtil 
it could appear in this bill. 

The Chairman. Is this man in your employ? 

Mr. Putnam. Yes, sir; he is superintendent of the manuscript department. 

The Chairman. Is he from Baltimore? 

Mr. Putnam. From Baltimore. He was a Johns Hopkins man. 

The Chairman. When did this man go to Puerto Rico? 

Mr. Putnam. January last. He was absent from January 9 to February 19. 

The Chairman. Did he capture the books? 

Mr. Putnam. He secured about 300 printed books and a very large mass of manu- 
script material. In ^art, to be sure, the title was already in the United States 
Government, because it consisted in part of Spanish archives. 

The Chairman. Could you use your contingent fund if you had it? 

Mr. Putnam. Yes, I take it; but I had only $283 at that time of contingent fund to 
carry me through the remaining quarter of that year, and our library team is a fixed 

UD ^8 
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charge and various other expenses had to be met there. The allotment for prmting 
and binding has been 

The Chairman. By the way, upon the matter of Friedenwald, did we not have an 
estimate for sending a man down there and did not Congress refuse it? 

The Clerk of the Committee. There was an item of $500 submitted at the last 
session for that purpose. 

PRINTING AND BINDING. 

Mr. Putnam. The printing and binding allotment was $25,000. The printing of 
such stationery that is supplied by the Government Printing Office to the Library 
takes up about $4,000 of that. 

The Chairman. Four thousand dollars for stationery? 

Mr. Putnam. The copyright blanks alone take up about $3,300. It is in that office 
the largest amount of printing is required. Then there are four employees from the 
Government Printing OflBce detailed for repair work at the Library and their salaries 
and materials, have used the sum of about $4,000 and that leaves for general binding 
only about $15,000. At present we have unbound books and pamphlets on hand in 
excess of 100,000 books and pamphlets, 40,000 books and 100,000 pamphlets^ I should 
say, not all of which w^oiild have to be bound, but there is a great accumulation. 

We have left of the present year's allotment only about $3,500, making provision 
for those four employees for the balance of the year whose services are used at the 
Library itself. This accumulation of material that requires binding of course is the 
result of years past under the small allotment. A great many books were held back 
and now they are coming to the surface. 

The Chairman. This has been doubled, you know, since 1898, when it was $12,000; 
for 1899 it was $25,000, and for 1900 it is $25,000? 

Mr. Putnam. Our newspapers alone are between 500 and 600, and they would rep- 
resent an expenditure of $5,000 a year for binding. 

The Chairman. Well, you bind those slowly or fast according to the size of the 
appropriation? 

Mr. Putnam. Yes. At the present I should say we are considerably behind what 
the demands of use require. We do not like to hand out to readers books in paper 
covers. It is injurious to the books and not convenient to the readers. 

The Chairman. Is that all? 

Mr. Putnam. Yes, sir. 

The Library of Congress, 
Washington^ January 11, 1900. 

Sir: Of the four urgency deficiency items submitted in behalf of the Library of 
Congress and considered by your subcommittee on Tuesday, one was for $169.66 to 
reimburse the superintendent of manuscripts in the Library for traveling expenses 
in a trip to Puerto Rico in behalf of the Library. The trip occurred January 8 to 
February 19, 1899, during the administration of my predecessor. 

The question was raised whether an appropriation for this trip had not in advance 
been asked for by my predecessor and refused by the committee. 

(1) I found and find no such item called for in the printed estimates for last year, 
nor reference thereto in the printed hearings before the committee. 

(2) I find a letter from Mr. Young to General Bingham recommending an appro- 
priation of $500 for a trip to Cuba and Puerto Rico. Of this letter I append hereto a 
copy, marked A. It is aated December 21, 1898. On December 23, 1898, Mr. Young 
wrote to the Secretary of War a letter of which a copy is appended, marked B, stating 
that he had authorized Dr. Friedenwald to proceed on this mission and asking trans- 
portation and other facilities. Free transportation was granted, and acknowledged 
January 3, 1899. 

That the trip was authorized appears further from the statement of the chief clerk, 
of which a copy is appended, marked C. 

(3) The records show no assurance by Mr. Young that the expense would be met 
by tne Library. On January 7 he wrote Dr. Friedenwald a letter, to which his signa- 
ture was stamped, that at the time he could guarantee him only Government author- 
ity and Government transportation. He stated, however, that he ** might be able by 
the 1st of July to make certain transfers of funds" which would cover the expenses, 
and wrote further "if you will keep an exact account of your disbursements, I will 
endeavor to have the Committee on Appropriations provide for them." 

If, therefore, the request for an appropriation for the trip was formally considered 
by the committee and formally rejected, and if this rejection proceeded upon a dis- 
approval of the project as such, and if this action was communicated to Mr. Young, 
it does not appear from the records in my possession that he realized its import. 

The request to General Bingham was dated December 21. Mr. Young was then 
ill. Within a week he was unable even to sign his letters. Within three weeks there- 
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after he died. Meanwhile, on January 11, Dr. Friedenwald had sailed. Owing to 
Mr. Young's death, the trip was cut short and omitted Cuba. 

The trip actually taken was, therefore, only part of the trip originally proposed 
and the expense W'as but one-third of the amount originally estimated. 

It was clearly Mr. Young's intention to request of this committee that the expense 
be provided for retroactively. I have felt it my duty, in his stead, to submit the 
item. I have done it with tne greater willingness because I can and do certify (1) 
that the trip resulted in a substantial benefit to the Library far outweighing the 
expense; and (2) that the bill of expense is, in my judgment, a moderate one. The 
details are set forth in a verified statement, copy of which I append herewith, 
marked D. 

Very respectfully, Herbert Putnam, 

Librarian of Congress, 
The Subcommittee on Deficiencies, 

Committee on Appropriations^ House of Representatives^ 

Hon. J. G. Cannon, Chairman. 



A. 

The Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C, December 21, 1898. 

Dear Sir: I beg to call the attention of the committee to the advisability of detail- 
ing a member of our Library staff to visit Cuba and Puerto Rico on one of the Gov- 
ernment transports now on constant duty between the United States and the Antilles, 
with the view of obtaining valuable volumes and manuscripts bearing upon early 
American history, which may be readily obtained now, in this time of change. 

The Smithsonian Institution, through timelv effort, has already obtained available 
and useful objects. The Fish Commission Kas sent out an expedition and accom- 
panying this is another representative of the Smithsonian, who goes to collect animal 
and botanical specimens for that institution. An expedition sent out by the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey sails for Puerto Rico on the 22d of December. Through the kind 
ofl&ces of the War Department arrangements may be made so that it will be possible 
for a representative of the Library to visit the Antilles and take advantage of the 
excellent opportunity thus afforded. 

Other expeditions, not on Government account, are under way. There is every 
reason for the belief that if we send a representative immediately he can accomplish 
results that will largely repay the time and money requisite. 

I beg therefore to recommend that a sum of $500 be appropriated as a special con- 
tingent expense, and that it be made immediately available. 
Yours, very truly, 

Jno. Russell Young, Librarian. 

Gen. H. H. Bingham, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 



B. 

The Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. , December 28, 1898. 

Sir: The opportunities now offering for the collection of rare manuscripts, books, 
and maps in Puerto Rico and Cuba render it advisable to send a member of the staff 
of the Library of Congress to those islands for the purpose indicated above. I have 
accordingly authorized Dr. Herbert Friedenwald, the sui)erintendent of the manu- 
script department, to proceed on this mission to Puerto Rico and Cuba, and I beg to 
ask whether transportation to Puerto Rico and elsewhere can be furnished him. 

I am informed that transports leave New York, as nearly as may be, every Wed- 
nesday, and if it be entirely agreeable to the War Department it would meet his con- 
venience could he be permitted to sail on the transport leaving New York on Wed- 
nesday, January 11, 1899. 

Should it be found possible to grant the above request, I would further respect- 
fully bespeak for him a letter commending him to the military authorities in Puerto 
Rico and Cuba, and requesting them to assist him, in so far as may lie in their power, 
to the successful accomplishment of the mission intrusted to him. 
I have the honor, sir, to remain yours, very respectfully, 

Jno. Russell Young, Librarian. 
Hon. Russell A. Alger, Secretary of War, 
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c. 

Thb Library op Congress, 
Washingtmiy D. C, April 28, 1899, 

Dear Sir: * * * There is no doubt that all of the charges as they appear in 
the vouchers are proper and should be paid. * * * i also know from talks with 
Mr. Young that the trip was authorized, and am sure that if he had lived he would 
have signed all necessary papers. It was understood that Mr. Friedenwald was to 
pay his expenses, keep strict account thereof, and render his bills with such sub- 
vouchers as were obtainable. * * * 
Yours, very truly, 

T. G. Alvord, Chief Clerk. 
The Librarian of Congress. 

PUBLIC LAND SEEVICE. 
STATEMENT OF lOl. GEORGE BEDWAY, 

chief of accounts division, general land office. 

The Chairman. What do you come about? 

Mr. Redway. About some items where the Land Office was not represented. 

The Chairman. What have you to say about the salaries and commissions of reg- 
isters and receivers? 

Mr. Redway. I have to say this. Of course you are aware that the salaries and 
commissions of registers and receivers are, except $500, all derived from fees and 
commissions. Their compensation is derived from fees and commissions, and yet 
you are aware that it is all turned into the Treasury and has to be appropriated by 
your committees in Congress; and if it is not appropriated it not only is a great incon- 
venience to the local officers, but it is a great inconvenience to the Treasury Depart- 
ment and to our Department, because it makes a great deal of extra work. 

The Chairman. It has got to be appropriated either in this bill or in the regular 
deficiency bill? 

Mr. Redway. I want to say about that, that if it is not appropriated in this bill it 
will be a great inconvenience, because we can not make arrangements for this current 
year until after the appropriations will doubtless have been made. And then in 
regird to the next item, it is part of last year. 

The Chairman. Is that much due yet on that? 

Mr. Redway. There is that much overdue. Of course I can easily explain how it 
happened that we did not ask for enough — simply because the business has been 
increased, and with the increase necessarily the salaries and commissions. We did 
not properly forecast the matter. 

The Chairman. Is there another item? 

Mr. Redway. It will be a great inconvenience if that is not put into this bill. 
That is one thing I wanted to say. Now, contingent expenses of the Land Office 

The Chairman. We had a hearing about that. 

Mr. Redway. You last year appropriated $150,000 for that purpose. There was 
appropriated for the current year $135,000, and we ask for nothing more than to 
make it where we were last year. The business so far has been more than last year 
and therefore the expenses. Now, the reason why, if you will kindly allow me to 
speak — the reason whv we ask this to be put into this bill is that otherwise we shall 
have to cut off the clerical force at all these local offices immediately. We shall 
have to cut it down because, of course, we can not allow any further than you are 
appropriating. 

The Chairman. Is there anything else? 

Mr. Redway. There is another little item here — ^a smiiU item, and yet a very 
important one. 

The Chairman. Where is that? 

Mr. Redway. And that is the expenses of hearings in land entries. We have 
asked for $6,000, and there was appropriated, as it had been before because it was 
found sufficient, $3,000. There has nearly always been a little deficiency, but we 
asked last year for this amount, $6,000. 

The Chairman^ No; you only estimated $3,000. 

Mr. Redway. That is true in this sense. It reached you as $3,000. The Secretary 
inadvertently cut it down, but our office recommended it. Now, we have already 
expended this $3^000, and yet the year is only half out. In this remauiing fiscal 
year new hearings of new land entries must all stop. 

The Chairman. Those are heard at the local land offices? 
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Mr. Redway. Y^; our special agents go around, and complaints are made of 
illegal entries, improper entries, etc., and they have to go and mvestigate; they are 
instructed to go and investigate. Now, there must be a nearing and witnesses sum- 
moned, and these things can not be done unless of course there is some appropria- 
tion; and as I say, it is a very important business and should not stop, but necessarily 
shoiild go on. 

The Chairman. Anything else? 

Mr. Redway. There is one item I do not know whether it is proper to speak to you 
about, and that is the item of the salaries for the General Land Office. That comes 
under the other branch of your committee; it is for a librarian. It is submitted as 
an estimate for a librarian. 

The Chairman. That ^oes on the legislative bill. 

Mr. Redway. I know it does, and I want to speak with the proper party, who prob- 
ably will be General Bingham. 

The Chairman. General Bingham will have his hearings in a week or so. 

Mr. Redway. Can that come before him ? 

The Chairman. Certainly; he may want to hear you. 

Mr. Redway. This is a deficiency 

The Chairman. We would want to leave it with him; we would not want to start 
this service. 

Mr. Redway. The difficulty is, so far as that is concerned, it can not be heard 
except in a deficiency bill; that is to say, if it is appropriated in the regular bill, of 
course there is no appropriation available at all. 

The Chairman. I understand that. 

Mr. Redway. And the difficulty is, perhaps, if it is cut out of this will it be a blow 
upon it in the regular appropriation? 

The Chairman. It does not affect it one way or another. 

Mr. Redway. The Commissioner was anxious I should make such presentation 
about that as could be made. If it is not proper to say anything more about it here 
I will not. 

UNDER THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 
STATEMENT OF THE SECBETABT, MB. S. P. LANGLET. 

observation of eclipse op the sun. 

The Chairman. You want to say a word, I guess, about this total eclipse of the 
sun? 

Mr. Langley. Yes. What I desire to say is, very briefly, this: Some ten years 
ago you recognized what may be called the differentiation of scientific work by estab- 
lishing a separate observatory for the special study of the sim, as distinct from the 
study and observation which go on at the Naval Observatory mostly for other pur- 
poses. This astrophysical, or as it is often called, solarphysical observatorv, under 
the Smithsonian, has been specially and almost uniquely engaged in the study of the 
sun ever since. It has done hardly anything else, and now the time has come to use 
its special functions and special apparatus in studying this solar eclipse. 

The Chairman. We are a little bit embarrassed about this. You want $4,000. 
Now the Naval Observatory comes, and they want $5,000. Of course they insist, or 
will insist, that they want to go. Now, I want you to say — putting down what you 
say, if you choose — why, in your judgment, you are better equipped, if you are, to do 
this work than the Naval Observatory. 

Mr. Langley. I can only repeat that we came to you some ten years ago for a spe- 
cial observatory and special apparatus for these very studies. All the money that 
you have given us for apparatus during the last seven or eight years has gone into 
that for the study of the sun, and we are already prepared for that sort of work; the 
simple fact, then, is that you have already equipped us (as far as we can be equipped) 
for regular observations of the sun. Most of this apparatus will be useful, and I 
chiefly want an appropriation to move it to a distance, and to organize a temporary 
observatory for it at this new station. 

If I answer your question about the Naval Observatory, then let me first say that 
our relationships with it are of the kindest sort, and that I hesitate to say anything 
which may even remotely appear to prejudice its interests; but, again, the fact is 
that more than nine-tenths, at least, of the money you have given us has gone into 
things connected with the study of the sun, and that probably more than nine-tenths 
of the money of the Naval Observatory has gone into entirely worthy but far different 
objects. They, then, have got to create what we have already ^ot; and under these 
circumstances I do not think that they have been extravagant m asking a thousand 
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dollars more than we have asked for, since it is owing only to our having the outfit 
that we can do it for $4,000. 

The Chairman. Where would you go? 

Mr. Langley. I have sent a competent observer already down the line of the 
eclipse — and let me explain in a general way that this line is a long, narrow thing 
like a piece of black tape laid down on the map of the United States; it is a narrow 
shaded tract, really only about 50 miles wide, but which strikes the country down 
on the Gulf of Mexico and comes up through Georgia and North Carolina and runs 
out close by Norfolk. You may go various distances along this line, but you must 
go some way down it to find thie best conditions. I think, however, if you give me 
the money, that I shall spend it as near here as possible — probably within 50 miles 
of Norfolk. We have, as I say, got a great deal of the apparatus we need already. 
It is very massive, and the cost will lie in transporting it and in erecting a special 
building adapted to it, which will probably be constructed here and set up there. 

In making our observations we shall utilize the special knowledge on the subject 
which we have already acquired during years of special experiment. It is possible 
that our friends of the Naval Observatory may consider that they could do it as well 
without these special experiments, but it seems to me that it is our "trade," so to 
speak, and that if we put it in other hands it would be like giving a carpenter's job 
to a man who was not a carpenter. 

The Chairman. Would you have more than one party? 

Mr. Langley. That is a thing I hardly know how to answer positively now with- 
out further information; but I may say that I should have but one party in a proper 
sense, though I possibly might myself go to a different point to investigate a particular 
phenomenon that I am interested in. However, I have no hesitation in answering 
that it is essentially one party I am asking for. That is the spirit of my request, 
though if it turn out that there was a strong chance of my doing something by going 
myself or sending a single individual to a station farther along for a special observa- 
tion, and have a double chance of weather, I would do so; but I repeat, the money, 
if you give it, will go essentially for one party. 

The Chairman. Would this $4,000 equip with instruments your two parties? 

Mr. Langley. No; I wish I had made it plainer that there w^ere not to be two par- 
ties. There is really only one, though, as the weather varies so much along the line 
and cases have been known where there has been partial obscurity along me whole 
line except at some little places, I might want to send one man to one of these for a 
special observation. Thus I myself some years ago went to the top of Pikes Peak and 
there saw the shadow of the moon coming hundreds of miles over the plains, and along 
with this something that no one had seen before, which I needed no apparatus but a 
good eye and a good telescope to verify. This particular thing no one has seen since, 
and I want to have the choice of leaving my party and going to another spot if desir- 
able. 

The Chairman. I feel like asking you a little further. You say for a number of 
years, under your appropriation, your specialty has been the sun? 

Mr. Langley. It has been; that is to say, more than nine-tenths — fully nineteen.- 
twentieths — of the work there has been done on the sun. The appropriations made 
have been given for a solar physical observatory, but it is called the astrophysical 
observatory. The word "astro" has reference to the stars in general, and I think 
it would be perhaps better to call ours a solar observatory, as the English and German 
Governments call theirs. 

The Chairman. It is in fact a solar observatory? 

Mr. Langley. Over hine-tenths of the work is in that way. 

The Chairman. I will get you to state whether your work — ^as a matter of fact your 
specialty, your solar work — is done anywhere to near the same extent by the national 
observatories here or anywhere else in the country. 

Mr. Langley. I hesitate in answering your question, because I do not want to seem 
to get a share of an appropriation away from any one of them. 

The Chairman. I am not criticising them, but what is their specialty? 

Mr. Langley. The United States Naval Observatory is an observatory equipped 
with great meridian circles and like instrmnents of precision; and if it looks at the 
sun and moon, it is not so much to see what they are made of as for the purpose of 
telling the time at which they cross the meridian, and making similar observations 
of the stars for the benefit of the Navy, and the like. That is the so-called "old 
astronomy," and by it the navigator on the sea can, through the aid of a book pre- 
pared from these observations of the Naval Observatory (the Nautical Almanac), 
tell where he is. The old astronomy does other things, to be sure, but it is its essen- 
tial function to tell where a thing is; and the " new astronomy" in the little observ^a- 
tory you have been helping for some years does something quite different. Its work 
on the Sim or the stars, for instance, is not so much to find out to the hundredth of 
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a second when they cross the meridian as to tell what the sun or the stars are 
made of. 

The Chairman. And the study of the laws of light? 

Mr. Langley. Yes, and the study of the laws of light and the laws of heat, with a 
final reference always to the utilization of these studies here on earth. We are about 
to make, for instance, a publication at the Observatory of some very curious results 
which we have brought out, and this volume will begin to give some hint concerning 
what may be a very large and important thing later. I do not want to speak in too 
strong words about it, but anybody who could, for example, tell how the crop is 
going to be next year, and how these changes in the sun or in the absorption oi its 
rays affect it, would clearly make a contribution of national importance. Now, we 
have not got there yet, but we do seem to be beginning to have a glimmer of the truth. 

The Chairman. That brings me to this standpoint: Is this solar eclipse of as much 
or more importance to the new astronomy, which is your specialty, than to the old 
astronomy? 

Mr. Langley. Perhaps I may be an interested witness, but to answer according to 
my conscientious belief, it is oi primary importance to the new astronomy, and it is 
like a mere tradition to the old, which is interested in it chiefly as an observation of 
precision — to see what time the eclipse takes place. 

The Chairman. Would your observations acquired be in addition to what has nec- 
essarily to be acquired for your specialty (namely, the solar investigations and the 
new astronomy) — would it also incidentally acquire all that would be useful to the 
old astronomy? 

Mr. Langley. I think it would. I know nothing in this whole observation that 
belongs properly to the old astronomy, except to tell what time the sun and moon 
meet and part; for I repeat, the old astronomy tells what time the thing takes place, 
the new astronomy tries to tell what that very thing is — that is, what the sun itself 
is — ^by means of an observation that can only be made in this brief eclipse. We shall 
also make the observation of the times of contact. Perhaps our Naval Ot)servatory 
friends will think they could do that better, but it is in any case an inconsiderable 
fraction of the whole work to be done, and all the rest we undoubtedly know how 
to do as a man knows a special thing which is his own profession. The new astron- 
omy has been created in the last twenty years for these very things, while the old 
astronomy, with all the immense force of tradition and precedents, clings to the old 
lines of work and cares comparatively little about the new ones which are here 
involved. 

Will you allow me to add one thing? I am not perfectly sure how the Comptroller 
will interpret the words of the existing appropriation for the astrophysical observa- 
tory. It is there stated that we are at liberty to publish, but in the appropriation 
now asked for it is not particularly specified that we may publish these special 
results at all, and if I may say so with propriety, we hardly ever know what the 
Comptroller will decide in advance, and if your intention is that this observatory may 
publish the results of these special observations we are talking about out of the money 
you may give me, I will ask you to please say so. 

If it be not an improper inquiry on my part, I venture to ask when, if this com- 
mittee be disposed to do anything for this Observatory, we can enter into the knowl- 
edge of it, as the time is very short for us to prepare. 

The Chairman. This bill will be in the House, I think, some time next week, and 
I think will pass the Senate not a great way off. It is the urgent deficiency bill, and 
I should say it would be enacted by the 1st of February and maybe before that time. 

Smithsonian Institution, 
Washingtcm^ U. S. A.j Januarys, 1900. 

Sir: I have the honor to direct the attention of the Committee on Appropriations 
to an omission to provide in the estimate for the observation of the eclipse of May 28, 
1900, under direction of the Astrophysical Observatory, Smithsonian Institution, for 
printing and publishing the results of the observations, and I would respectfully 
request that the special estimate of appropriation be amended so as to read as follows: 
"Astrophysical Observatory, Smithsonian Institution: Observation of eclipse of 
May twenty-eight, nineteen hundred: Cost of apparatus, transportation of observers 
and equipment, subsistence, reduction of observations, printing and publishing of 
results, not exceeding one thousand five hundred copies, and employment of such 
temporary aid as may be required, including all necessary field and other expenses, 
to be immediately available, four thousand dollars.'* 

Very respectfully, yours, S. P. Langley, 

Secretary. 
Hon. Joseph G. Cannon, 

Chairman Committee on Appropriations, _ House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 
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Thursday, January 11, 1900. 

PARIS EXPOSITION. 

STATlblMENT OF MB. FEBDINANB W. PECK, COKCMISSIONEB-GEN'- 

EBAL OF THE PABIS EXPOSITION. 

• 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, Mr. Peck, the commissioner-general of the Paris 
E^mosition, desires a iiearing, and as a basis of that hearing h^ already submitted, 
and which is placed upon file, the following letter, and it seems to me that probably 
that letter had better be read. That is your letter of December 9, and I understand 
you still want to say what you stated in that letter? 

Mr. Peck. Yes, sir ; and to supplement it. With your permission I will be glad to 
read it myself, as I am familiar with it. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it is a plain, brief statement of facts I have to pre- 
sent. A year ago this matter was submitted, when to a certain extent we were 
uncertain of what our requirements would be, because, like all large undertakings, it 
was a matter of evolution, and we could not state and analyze as we can now right 
down to a dollar almost what the requirements are, and I want to say that the 
developments within a year have been such that our estimates made at that time are 
most remarkably accurate in respect to the cost of our buildings and in respect to 
general expenses which are involved in our relations with this exposition, and I am 
only going to speak of requirements that have been developed since that time, and I 
am not making any requests, as welcome as it might be, for any appropriation for 
general purposes, but only for specific things which are apparent and in ray judg- 
ment will occur to you as unanswerable when I have completed my brief statement. 
This letter y^ dated December 9 and sent to your chairman at that time, and I will 
read it: 

**The basis upon which our architect made his estimate last winter of the amount 
of money that would be required for United States buildings at the Paris Exposition 
was as follows: 

Site national pavilion $5, 000. 00 

National pavilion building 159, 000. 00 

Agricultural annex 34, 000. 00 

Publishers' building 29,000.00 

Forestry annex : 8,000.00 

Building for Weather Bureau and United States Post-Ofiice exhibit 16, 000. 00 

251, 000. 00 

"The development of building operations and the contracts actually let for the 
erection of these buildings show that the architect's estimates were remarkably 
accurate. 

**Only $200,000 was then appropriated for buildings, although $250,000 was asked 
for, and it is now evident that $251,000 was necessary according to the conditions 
that prevailed at that time. 

"Further developments of the situation have imposed upon the commissioner- 
general the following additional necessities, involving the expenditure of the fol- 
lowing sums of money, associated with buildings, appurtenances, and construction, 
hat were not foreseen or provided for in the original estimate of our architect: 

The pier landing and approaches, which will amount to (this concession 
has been recently granted, and will add largely to the importance of the 
United States at the exposition) $12, 000 

Charges for flooring and velums, which it was expected would be borne by 
exhibitors, but which charges it has been ascertained are borne by the 
various Governments direct in every case, these Governments never 
chaining the amount against their exhibitors 15, 000 

Additionsu cost in the construction of the publishers' building, by reason of 
the French authorities insisting that all of the 48 trees be surrounded and 
protected 3, 000 

The extraordinary requirements of the French people with reference to fire 
protection, necessitating the construction of standpipes and hose and addi- 
tional plastering 2, 000 

The requirements of the French authorities that all buildings be plastered 
inside, where possible, a work that is especially expensive in the agri- 
cultural annex 2, 000 
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Trie additional space accorded at Vincennes for transportation involved the 
erection of a special building at that place. One-half of the cost of same 
must be borne by the United States, the same to be paid to the French 
authorities $11,000 

The switches connecting the main tracks with the transportation building 
at Vincennes must be paid for by the United States, estimated at 1, 500 

46,500 
Add to the above deficit in original estimate 50, 000 

96,500 

The Chairman. Just at that point, in the beginning of this letter, you set out the 
estimates made a year ago for building as being $251, (XX)? 

Mr. Peck. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And the appropriation was $200,000. Now, those buildings are 
costing at the rate of $251,000? 

Mr. Peck. Yes, sir; that is right. 

The Chairman. And these additional estimates, amounting to $46,000, are aliunde 
to that? 

Mr. Peck. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. So that the whole thing, as you now submit it, is $96,500? 

Mr. Peck. You are right; you have the correct impression. 

"The above items represent the evolution of the situation, which could not be 
foreseen when the subject was presented to Congress last winter. It will be impos- 
sible to meet the legitimate requirements with a less additional sum than $96,500, 
making a total amount of $296,500 for the United States buildings, piers, tracks, and 
appurtenances. 

" In the construction of the buildings, which good faith to the French nation and 
the result desired by the American people make necessary, the most rigid economy 
has been employed. 

"The sum required for all these structures and appurtenances is certainly insig- 
nificant compared with their importance, the needs for housing our Government 
exhibit, and the vast benefits to our thousands of individual exhibitors. 

"The commissioner-general has felt it to be his duty to let the contracts for these 
buildings, as they could not be delayed until this session of Congress. He now asks 
that the above amount be appropriated in some early deficiency bill, as the sum will 
all be needed during the winter. He asks nothing for general purposes, but hopes by 
the most careful business methods to meet all other requirements with the fund 
already provided by Congress. 

"Should this appropriation meet with your approval, he requests that the act be 
worded for "Builmngs, appurtenances, and other construction," thus allowing the 
necessary latitude in the application of the funds to the various purposes for which 
they are needed." 

I will add to that that I have seen the Comptroller of the Treasury and conferred 
about the language, and he suggested a slight modification so as to leave no question 
but what the law was appropriating the fund to be used for the purposes indicated 
in this request, if the committee sees fit to grant it, so I want to change that, but I 
will confer with you later about it. 

"Since the apijropriation of last winter we have secured for the United States 60,000 
square feet additional space. This area is all applied for and will be filled with most 
creditable exhibits. It is all outside space and must be housed, and while preparing 
and installing the exhibits to fill this additional 60,000 square feet and the expert 
work required in selection involves an outlay beyond the original estimates, based 
upon space then awarded, yet by the strictest economy it is expected that this can be 
taken care of out of the present appropriation, and nothing additional is asked for 
general purposes. 

" It is expected that the United States will have in its catalogue over 7,000 different 
exhibitors, or nearly five times as many as were represented at Paris in 1889. In 
view of this unexpectedly large number, and of the great interest that is felt by the 
American people in our pairticipation at Paris next year, there is no doubt but that 
the sentiment of the country will approve the above additional amount for the build- 
ings and appurtenances, including fire protection, pier landings, approaches, and other 
construction. 

"Respectfully, 

"Ferdinand W. Peck, Commissioner- General.^' 
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Now to show you gentlemen in a work of this nature and evolution, I desire to read 
a communication which has been sent me at my request and carefully compiled — 
not large, but it is important — ^by our director of affairs, who is here present and 
who is the gentleman who has charge of our business organization; officers and sub- 
ordinates in the offices, clerks, etc., all come in his department. He makes a careful 
calculation every few days of our appropriation for each department and our esti- 
mates, and how we are coming out. He is a careful detail man and he has presented 
this after a great deal of consideration, and I know he is conservative: 

United States Commission to the Paris Exposition of 1900, 

Chicago Offices, January 9, 1900. 
Hon. Ferdinand W. Peck, 

Commissioner- General, 

Dear Sir: December 9 I reported to you the necessity for items of expenditure 
which had been unexpected and unprovided for in our original estimate. You 
incorporated the substance of my report in a letter to Hon. Joseph G. Cannon under 
that same date. 

Since that date we have received advices from Paris, totally unexpected, necessitating 
further expenditures, as follows: 

For flooring and velums |19,000 

The Chairman. That $19,000 is in addition to the $15,000 for the same item, which 
you submit? 
Mr. Peck. Yes, sir ; and this explains it: 

*'This is in addition to previous estimate, resulting from the French authorities 
advising us that the charge for flooring and velums would be 30 cents per foot instead 
of 20 cents, the difference of 10 cents on 190,000 square feet of flooring being $19,000. 

"Within two days we have been advised that space had been given us for the 
erection of kiosks, as an annex to our publishers' building, which is greatly needed. 
These will cost about $4,000.'* 

The Chairman. What is a kiosk? 

Mr. Peck. It is a low building of a circular shape which is quite common in ori- 
ental countries, and these buildings will look like a kiosk. They are built under the 
trees, so as to permit of their being removed, and they therefore have to be erected 
somewhat in this form of architecture. We have to build them under the branches 
of the trees and we call them kiosks, and in those we calculate to exhibit part of the 
Hawiian and Cuban exhibits and also publications which overflow from our publica- 
tion building, and they will cost $4,000. Kiosk is the term we apply to tnem; it 
may be correct or not, but they look like kiosks. 

"The State Department and War Department have notified us that it is their desire 
to make an exhibit from Cuba and Hawaii. The oversight of these exhibits, their 
care and cataloguing, will involve an additional charge upon our fund of at least 
$5,000. 

"Within the past week we have been advised that the French authorities have 
imposed upon us the duty of representation at the international congresses which are 
an adjunct of the exposition. There are over 300 delegates to h& appointed, and 
while the positions will be honorary and without compensation, yet provision must 
be made for the correspondence, records, and final report. This involves the imme- 
diate selection of competent men to take charge of the subject and be responsible for 
the entire work which is one of large magnitude, which I estimate will cost at least 
$10,000. 

^^ Summary. 
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Floorings and velums $19, 000 

"Kiosk buildings 4,000 

"Cuba and Hawaii 5,000 

* * Expense of international congresses 10, 000 

"Total 38,000 

"Yours, very truly, 

"Paul Blackmar, Director of Affairs. 

"Above amount should be added to appropriation. 

"Ferdinand W. Peck, Commissioner- GeneraV^ 

Those are the things we are actually called upon to pay since the letter written to 
your chairman on the 9th of December. 
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The Chairman. Before you leave that let me ask you just at that point as it occurs 
to me, how is this $5,000 to be expended by the War Department and State Depart- 
ment for Cuba and Hawaii? 

Mr. Peck. To see those exhibits reach Paris, and w^e have got to see that practical 
exposition men have them properly prepared and installed. We have just sent a 
man to Cuba and have to pay his expenses. 

The Chairman. Will somebody go on duty from the War and State Departments? 

Mr. Peck. No; let me explain about it so you will have no misapprehension. They 
have appropriated $25,000 out of the Cuban revenues for an exhibit — how they do 
that I know not and care not, but they have done it — ^and out of that they have 
appointed Seilor Quesada. He is a very nice gentleman, but he does not know as 
much about exposition work as any of the gentlemen in this room. He has had no 
experience whatever, and in conferring with him a month ago he said, "You will 
have to give me some exposition men to do that; I do not know anything about it." 
I said, *'How about paying them?" and hd said, "I can not pay them out of this 
fund, or more than part at least. " I sent Lieutenant-Commander Baker, who is a 
practical mgn and who went through the Columbian Exposition, to Cuba night before 
last to help them out. Hawaii has made no appropriation, as far as I know, for their 
exhibit. 

The Chairman. Let me stop you at Cuba. There is $25,000 designated for the 
Cuban show, or part of the show, at this exposition. I have no doubt it was taken 
from the Cuban revenues under the military government, yet the revenues are col- 
lected and expended by the military, and Senor Quesada has been appointed to take 
charge of it. Now, the same power that set aside $25,000 can set aside $5,000 more 
if it wants to do so ? 

Mr. Peck. Yes, sir ; but here is Haw^aii also, which must be provided for. 

The Chairman. Let us dispose of Cuba. 

Mr. Peck. That estimate for the additional expense is because we will have to pay 
our clerical force in our office and in the preparation and installing of these exhibits 
for both Cuba and Hawaii, and it will be fully $5,000. It may exceed that, and 
that is a thing which has been imposed upon us within two weeks. 

The Chairman. How is Hawaii to be paid for, and what was set aside? 

Mr. Peck. I do not know, sir. 

The Chairman. Are you making any expenditures for them? 

Mr. Peck. Yes, sir; I have just employed an expert man to look after that exhibit. 
They telegraphed they have part of the exhibit at San Francisco, which will be all ready 
to be shipped within a few days, and it has got to be sifted out. We have to know 
what is proper, as the Commissioner-General is held responsible for everything which 
goes to Paris, and consequently we have to send competent men to examine these 
things. 

The Chairman. When did you take on Hawaii the first time? 

Mr. Peck. We were only notified about, I think it was the 10th or 12th of Decem- 
ber, or possibly the 15th of December, that it was desired by the Administration 
that both Cuba and Hawaii should make exhibits at Paris. 

The Chairman. Were you notified how the expenses of Cuba and Hawaii were to 
be paid — you were notified how the expenses of Cuba were to be paid, but were you 
notified how the expenses of Hawaii were to be paid? 

Mr. Peck. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you know who got together this exhibit? 

Mr. Peck. We received communications from somebody named Mott Smith, of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Hawaii — he calls himself minister of foreign affairs — that 
Hawaii was preparing an exhibit and sending it in installments to San Francisco, and 
wanted instructions. Well, we did not pay much attention to it until I got a formal 
request from the State Department that it was desired by the Administration that 
Hawaii should be represented in Paris. 

The Chairman. What particular man in the State Department has charge of this? 

Mr. Peck. No one. We got a formal notice from Secretary Hay. 

The Chairman. I did not know but you knew which one ot the assistant secretaries 
had charge of it, in the event we wanted to talk to him about it? 

Mr. Peck. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Then we will have to ask directly of the Secretary of State. Have 
you paid out anything for freight? 

Mr. Peck. Not yet. 

The Chairman. Have you made any expenditures whatever in connection with 
the Hawaiian exhibit? 

Mr. Peck. No, sir, not as yet; but it has to be done, as it will be shipped within a 
week or two from San Francisco to Baltimore. 
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The Chairman. I understand you feel that whatever goes into this exposition must 
be met some way. Now, you are not disbursing the Cuban appropriation ; that is being 
disbursed by the War Department, the expenses, so that 

Mr. Feck. Except the additional expense that is entailed upon me that I have to 
pay my additional clerical force by reason of that being imposed upon me. That 
item I estimate at $5,000; that is all that is involved in it. 

The Chairman. I just want to get at the facts. The |25,000 for the Cuban exhibit^ 
has that been placed yet in your hands? 

Mr. Peck. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Any part of it? 

Mr. Peck. No, sir; I ao not suppose it ^dll pass through my hands. 

The Chairman. Has any provision been made for the employment of additional 
force under the commissioner-general made necessary by taking on the Cuban 
exhibit? 

Mr. Peck. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. I mean, has any provision been made? 

Mr. Peck. Oh, no; no provision, but I have to incur additional expenses,by reason 
of this request from the Administration. 

The Chairman. I understand, but I see no reason on earth why the Cuban rev- 
enues should not be taken to meet that expense. 

Mr. Peck. I can not very well charge up 

The Chairman. I am trying to find out the reason. I am not seeking to involve 
y6u. 

Mr. Peck. I have had so much experience in this exposition work that I saw at 
once it meant to us $5,000 to $10,000 additional expense by reason of this being 
imposed upon us, by reason of freights and clerical force. 

The Chairman. How much do you estimate additional charge for Cuba? 

Mr. Peck. For both, $5,000. 

The Chairman. But what part to Cuba? 

Mr. Peck. I can not analyze it, but I suppose you can cut it in half, if you please, 
because they ship further from Hawaii than from Cuba and it costs more. 

The Chairman. You are not going to pay those freights from Cuba? 

Mr. Peck. No; but probably we would the freight from Hawaii, because I do not 
know of any appropriation, and that is a part of the United States; the relation is 
different. 

The Chairman. What is this Hawaiian exhibit to consist of? 

Mr. Peck. I can not tell you exactly. It will be sugar and the productions of that 
place; it will be agriculture; there will be some minerals — ^there are mineral resources 
in Hawaii — volcanic exhibits, etc. 

The Chairman. How many men are there to be from Hawaii? 

Mr. Peck. I am not posted. I simply knew in a general way this imposition upon 
me would cost $5,000, and I thought proper therefore to add this small sum to this 
amount. I know that from my similar experience in exposition work, and that is 
the reason I have to employ experts to eliminate the chaff from the wheat and take 
all the cream — take the best exhibit we can in the small space we have to install it. 
These political people who are appointed are not very expert in exposition work. 
We have to do that with practical men, and it costs money to handle it, and we can 
not get that money, in my judgment, out of the revenues of either one. 

Now, I want to say to you, gentlemen, in my judgment an amount of money never 
was appropriated by this Congress or any Congress in the history of the United 
States that will bring to us as large results in proportion to the amount of the appro- 
priation which has been made. Last year we asked for $1,400,000, and the Senate 
gave it to us, but the wisdom of the conference committee was that they should make 
it $1,210,000, and with that $1,210,000 we have had to build eight buildings, besides 
the enormous general expenses involved. Now, we are a great nation, we have 3,000 
miles of territory, and our exhibits have to be collected from San Francisco to Bos- 
ton, and we have to send men and pay their traveling expenses as well as compensa- 
tion, and have to send competent practical exposition men, to about fifty of the great 
cities in order to collect the best tnings in their field. We have thrown our whole 
soul into this thing, and we are detennined that what we do have will be the best, 
not in quantity, but absolutely an exposition of selection and quality. 

And now, gentlemen, it will please you to know — and I have never given this out, 
and I do not want it to be made public yet, for obvious reasons — we have succeeded in 
the eighteen months of work since we undertook this tnist in collecting together over 
7,000 exhibitore who will appear at Paris — a number which is five times greater than 
we sent to Paris in 1889, that is ten times greater than was sent to Vienna in 1873, 
that is three times greater than France sent to Chicago in 1893 to the Columbian 
Exposition, and, gentlemen, more than twice that of any other nation. Our greatest 
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rivals, whom we fear, will not send one-half that number to Paris, except France 
herself, the home country, and she takes up 55 per cent of the entire space. 

The exhibitors of Germany are only 3,000, and the United States 7,400; and yet, 
gentlemen, with all their facilities, with their small diameter, and with their con- 
tiguity to the city of Paris, costing them no time, trouble, or money to send their 
exhibits and install them, they have appropriated $1,250,000 to do their work, to 
build half as many buildings, to install less than half as many exhibits — ^a country 
which the commissioner-general can almost walk around before breakfast. They are 

foing to spend the whole $1,250,000 to accomplish the result which we have with 
1,210,000; but we out of that built eight buildings, including the national pavilion, 
which cost more than Germany's, and which will, in my judgment, equal any of the 
thirty nations who are going to build buildings. These are four facts, and I have 
never given them before, and I do not wish them to be made public. 

I do not wish to stimulate our rivals. This is a great peace contest; this is inter- 
national rivalry. Our greatness is known in war, and our greatness is known at 
home; but we have never had an opportunity in a foreign land before, in a great 
peace contest, to show how great we are and how wonderful our productions and 
manufactures are as compared with other nations. Therefore, our purpose is to 
quietly collect and condense. That is what we have been doing for a year, and not 
blowing any trumpets or horns about what we are going to do, as we do not want 
to stimulate our rivals. We represent only the United States of America, and the 
more we can outshine, both in respect to quantity and quality, the greater credit we 
will get and the more our commercial interests will be advanced. These four facts 
are perhaps interesting to you, and I am very glad to present them. It is the first 
time I have ever presented them, even in a quasi-public way. 

The Chairman. What is the amount of this last estimate in the aggregate? The 
first estimate in your letter is $96,500, and the aggregate in the last estimate is how 
much? 

Mr. Peck. $38,000. 

The Chairman. Now, that finally covers your actual expenditures — I mean from 
the standpoint of the exposition proper. This is all you have got to submit? 

Mr. Peck. Yes, sir; as far as we can foresee into the future that will cover our 
entire work. 

The Chairman. How many square feet of space have you now? 

Mr. Peck. Not far from 350,000, and when the final allotment was presumably 
made we had 147,000. We now have nearly 350,000 square feet of exposition space. 

The Chairman. Is there anything else you desire to state? 

Mr. Peck. I would like to remind the gentlemen of the fact of the present appro- 
priation only $800,000 is available for general purposes. I mean by general purposes 
the maintenance of the staff, salaries of employees, experts, subordinates, all travel- 
ing expenses, which are a very large part, cabling and telegraphing, and by the way, 
cabling, as you will realize upon reflection, is a very large item. We nave to do 
everything by cable now, and have for six months. We have not time for the slow 
process of the mails, as it takes twelve days between Chicago and Paris. 

The assistant commissioner-general is there, and )ften 15 cables a day pass each 
way between us; and all these exhibits cover a country so vast the expenses are 
necessarily very large as compared with other nations, and yet, as I gave you before, 
we have appropriated less per square foot of exhibit space than any otner nation. 
That I know, because I have looked to it, notwithstanding our expenses are greater, 
and it is only because we have pursued a careful business method that we can do the 
work and will get through as we will. ^ Now, we have $800,000 for general purposes 
of the $1,210,000. $200,000 for buildings, $150,000 for agriculture, and $60,000 for 
jurors — those estimates are specific — make $1,210,000. 

I wish to remind you of that because it has beiaring upon what we are now asking, 
and what we are now asking, gentlemen, is not a rough estimate; it is not an outside 
figure; it is the minimum reduced and whittled and chiseled down to the minimum 
dollar which will carry us through. 

Mr. Van Voorhis. Did you give the number of square feet to be occupied by 
Germany ? 

Mr. Peck. I can not find that out. I have an impression that it is not very far 
from — well, I think it is less than ours. I want to remind you of another thing. 
There is now a charge on our fund for which we get no adequate service. I am not 
criticising the act of Congress, because I think it was one of the wisest and most 
carefully considered pieces of legislation that I have ever known in our history — the 
present Paris Exposition law — and whatever you may do do not amend it; there is a 
charge upon our fund of $36,000 for the 12 commissioners, which is a mortgage that 
will have to be paid. 

Mr. Van Voorhis. Are they paid a salary? 
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Mr. Peck. Three thousand dollars a year. 

The Chairman. I want to ask about another matter which I omitted. You have 
an educational exhibit? 

Mr. Peck. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. That is under the direction of Mr. Rogers? 

Mr. Peck. Yes, sir. Mr. Rogers, of Albany. 

The Chairman. Now there has been lately designated by you, I believe, an Amer- 
ican citizen of African descent by the name of Calloway, and we heard him a day or 
two ago. He seems to be satisfied with $15,000, to be expended in connection with 
an educational exhibit. That would care for the exhibit that he has been placed in 
charge of. What have you to say in regard to that? 

Mr. Peck. I will be glad to have that appropriated for that purpose because it 
would relieve my fund of whatever is necessary for that exhibit. The Administra- 
tion desires that the colored people should be represented, and I was thoroughly in 
accord with that view, and, while I knew it would be a charge upon my fund that I 
illy could afford, I appointed Mr. Calloway to undertake to make that exhibit. I 
believe it will cost to do it, approximately, that sum, and I hope your committee 
will see fit to recommend it. I have not asked for it and did not intend to ask for it 
and did not make it a part of my proposition, but I thoroughly approve of it and 
indorse it. 

The Chairman. Can you make this exhibit without it? 

Mr. Peck. Without impairing my fund, now, it would take — I can not tell just how 
much — but it will take somew^iere between $10,000 and $15,000 out of my fund if 
this appropriation is not made; which I can not spare and can not afford. The 
original suggestion was made to me of $25,000, which was not my conception, when 
I was in Washington a month ago, and it was brought to me and I said, *'No; I do 
not believe you need that amount, and I would not indorse one dollar of appropria- 
tion for any purpose in connection with this work which my conscience did not 
approve, and I do not believe you absolutely need that amount." I said this to' the 
gentleman w^ho had the bill in charge: " If you cut this to $15,000 I will give it the 
benefit of my approval, and think you can conscientiously ask for it." So he did 
cut it to $15,000. 

The Chairman. As this exhibit is to be made covering the progress made by the 
negro race in industrv and education, if it is to be made, I will ask you this question, 
whether the $15,000 Is necessary to creditably make it? 

Mr. Peck. From the information that I derived from Mr. Calloway as to the posi- 
tion which these institutes which are to get together and make exhibits — Tuskegee 
and others — I should say the amount 

The Chairman. Will be sufficient? 

Mr. Peck. Yes; I had hopes that they would do something -toward providing 
these exhibits; but he informed me they can not, that they are not in the financisd 
condition to do it, and therefore, everything has to be done out of this fund. 

The Chairman. How would you word this appropriation? It seems to me it ought 
to be made in connection with the educational exhibit; there is no other way to make 
it, I take it. There is no other way to get space for it? 

Mr. Peck. No, sir; it has to be in the educational department, and space has been 
set aside for it. Of course, what I would like would be to have it go m the general 
fund and use it for this exhibit at my discretion. That is the way I prefer to have 
it. Otherwise these negro people will demand all sorts of thin^ that possibly the 
money might not be needed for. If you put it in that way, I will undertake to put 
every dollar back in the Treasury which is not needed. 

The Chairman. The bill introduced is this: 

**That the following sum be, and the same is hereby, appropriated for the object 
hereinafter expressed for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1901 : Paris exposition — for 
the expenses of an exhibit of negro education and industry, $15,000, to be imme- 
diately available and to remain available until expended." 

Now, your proposition would be, $15,000 for an educational and industrial exhibit, 
to be expended in the discretion of the Commissioner-General for expenses in con- 
nection with such exhibit; in other words, to deposit it with the general fund? 

Mr. Peck. Yes; I would not specify it at all. If you add $15,000 to my appro- 
priation I will see that the negro exhibit is properly cared and provided for, and it 
will be a great help to me, for if there is any margin of $2,000 or $3,000 I can use it 
to very good advantage for the benefit of the Government, and I should prefer it in 
that way. 

Mr. Livingston. The question is whether the negroes will be satisfied without 
some specific mention? Otherwise they would be jumping on top of us. 

Mr. Peck. Then, if you mention it, say, **for negro exhibit and other purposes." 
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Mr. Livingston. For the expenses of negro educational and industrial exhibit? 

Mr. Peck. That will help me and I will do what is proper. 

Mr. Barney. If you do not need it for that purpose you will need it for some other. 

The Chairman. Suppose we put it, *'for the expenses of the exhibit of negro edu- 
cation and industry, and other purposes, $15,000, to be immediately available and to 
remain available until expended? ' ' 

Mr -Peck. That will be very satisfactory. 

geological survey. 

Department op the Interior, 
United States Geological Survey, 

Washington^ D. C. , January 3, 1900. 
Hon. Jos. G. Cannon, 

Chairman Committee on Appropriations^ House of Representatives, 

Dear Sir: It is desirable that the appropriations for the geologic and, topographic 
surveys in Alaska for the field season of 1900 be available on or before April 1, as 
parties must start for the field in April. 

In 1899 $25,000 was appropriated and the explorations and surveys were carried 
forward successfully in the head waters of the Copper River, the Tanana River south 
of the Yukon, and the Koyukuk district north of the Yukon. A topographic and 
geologic map was also made of the Cape Nome district, which bids fair to become the 
** Klondike" of the American territory in Alaska. 

The estimates of the Department for Alaskan work are $25,000. This will pro- 
vide for two parties, as during the present year. It is exceedingly desirable, however, 
owing to the rapid development and the great importance of Alaska that another 
party should be arranged for the coming season. This will cost $10,000 in addition 
to the $25,000 in the estimates. I strongly recommend that this additional appropri- 
ation be made. 

During the long session of Congress it is not usual for the sundry civil bill to pass 
as early as April 1. On this account the attention of the committee was called to 
the matter of surveys in Alaska for the fiscal year 1898-99, and authority was granted 
in the deficiency act signed January 28, 1898, to take up the surveys at once. The 
amendment as printed in the Digest of Appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1899, page 262, reads as follows: 

Geological Survey ^ 1898 and 1899. — For the geological and topographical surveys in 
Alaska, twenty thousand dollars, to continue available until the close of the fiscal 
year eighteen hundred and ninety-nine. Deficiency act, January 28, 1898. . $20,000 

If the estinate of $25,000 can be inserted in an immediate deficiency bill, and if 
Congress approves of the suggestion to put three parties in Alaska — $35,000 — I think 
it would be to the interest of the public service to have this done. 

I should be pleased to present to the committee all the information in my posses- 
sion in relation to past surveys in Alaska, and the plans for the surveys to be made 
in 1900. 

Respectfully, yours, 

Chas. D. Walcott, Director, 



twenty per cent additional pay to soldiers. 

Treasury Department, 
Office of Comptroller of the Treasury, 

Washington, D. C, January 12 j 1900. 
Hon. Joseph G. Cannon, 

Chairman of Appropriations Committee^ House of Representatives, 

Sir: Replying to the questions propounded by your committee on yesterday, rela- 
tive to the 20 per cent increase oi pay to the enlisted men of the Army during the 
time of war, I have the honor to answer that since the date of the ofiicial close of the 
late Spanish- American war, viz, the 11th day of April, 1899, up to the present time 
the enlisted men, without any formal decision of this office, have been paid such 20 
per cent increase of their regular pay, and this regardless of the fact as to whether 
serving within the borders of the United States proper or in our island possessions. 

The accounts of the disbursing oflicers making such payments have been passed 
upon the authority of the Supreme Court in ex parte the brig Amy Warwicky the 
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schooner Oremhaw, the hark HrnvKdha^ and the schooner BriUiarUef prize cases, reported 
in Second Black's Reports, page 635. 

It is believed, under the authority of that case, that the insurrection in the Philip- 
pine Islands since the breaking out thereof has amounted to a state or war; henc^ we 
nave been in a state of war since that date, notwithstanding the official close of the 
war with Spain. 

For prudential reasons the Comptroller of the Treasury has made no official decision 
on this subject, but has permitted the accounts containing these payments to the men 
to be passed. 

Extra-duty pay during the same period, both within and without the borders of 
the United States, has not been allowed. 
Yours, truly, 

R. J. Tracewell, 

Comptroller. 
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